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has become the Hertz Habit 


In 1918, one man with 12 touring cars had an idea. He thought there were a number of people 
around who might at one time or another have a need to Rent a car. There were q ~~ 
a number of them around, all right. And that number has grown, until today there are 
millions of them around the world, People at home and people traveling. People on business. HERTZ 4) 
eople having fun. All kinds of people who have gotten into the habit of renting cars for all 
kinds of reasons. So, we don’t talk about it any more as being a new “idea.” Not with nearly Rent a car 
25,000 new Chevrolets and other fine cars getting millions of people around each year, we don’t. 
Not with over 1,700 Hertz offices, serving 1,075 cities around the world, we don’t. It’s a “Habit” now. * 
The Hertz Habit. A habit that’s good to get wherever you are—or wherever in the world 
you go on business or pleasure. A call to your local Hertz office or travel agent will reserve a car for 
you anywhere! Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois, GET THE HERTZ HABIT—IT'S GETTING AROUND 


rite d fir Line Dou rlas DC-8 Jet Vainline r reull enter coast-to-coast commercial service this fall. 








TO DEMONSTRATE A NEW WAY FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY TO 


Discover the SCENIC WONDERS... HISTORY... INDUSTRIES... and 
PLEASURES OF LIVING in the world’s most exciting country —America 
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HELICOPTER BUS LINE. Here’s the most modern transportation service in the 
world. New York City’s helicopter passenger service will take you from the middle 
of town to the farthest points of the city area. In this picture, a big twin-rotor heli- 
copter is landing its passengers in mid-town Manhattan at the 30th Street hetport. 
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© INFORMATIVE ALBUM! 
@ 29 FULL-COLOR STAMPS! 
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THIS SAVAGE TRIBAL DANCE is still per- 
formed each year by the Apaches—reminding 
us of the days when they were the most dan- 
gerous and bloodthirsty of all Indians. 


—— 


eh a Poe , pom ™ 
READ about this fabulous race between a horse 
and the “Tom Thumb”, America’s first locomo- 
tive. Great historic moments come to pulsing 
life in the Program’s thrilling stories and breath- 
taking color pictures! 


Here’s what you get... for just One DIME! 





OLD FAITHFUL. This famous geyser spouts every 
65 minutes to a height of 170 feet! You'll find 
the story in the Know Your America Introductory 
Package, which you may take for just 10¢. 
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A FABULOUS corner of old Europe? No, it’s 
right here in the U.S.A., in colorful New Orleans. 
You can still travel these streets in a horse car- 
riage and see the strange beauty of the Creole 
houses. They haven’t changed in 100 years! 





‘ BAe ; 
DON’T LOOK DOWN! This man is working 
atop San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge, the 
tallest single suspension bridge in the world! 
The Program takes you on exciting “field trips” 
to see all America’s wonders. 
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Magnificent wall map of U.S. 
Over 3 ft. wide! 














HE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to join 

the thousands of American families who are now en- 

joying the Society’s delightful new “Know Your America” 
program. 

To introduce you to this exciting new educational 
program, the Society offers to send you the Gift Package 
shown above for only 10¢! (Value: $3.00). Here’s what 
you get: 

1. 29 breathtaking natural color photos of our “National Park Won- 
derlands.’’ These pictures are already gummed and perforated, 
ready for mounting. 

2. A colorful album in which to mount the photos. This album con- 
tains an informative 7500-word text—full of interesting facts. 
You will know as much about these National Parks as if you 
had actually visited them in person. 

3. A GIANT 28 x 40-inch WALL MAP of the U.S., especially pre- 
pared for the American Geographical Society, with all the impor- 
tant cities, rivers, mountains and other landmarks clearly shown. 
(This map is suitable for framing or mounting in a child’s room.) 

4. In addition, if you decide to continue, you will receive as a Free 
Bonus, a handsome red, white and blue pull-drawer library case 
to store and protect your albums. 

A New Program that Takes You 

on a Different Tour Each Month! 
The Society offers you this introductory package (value $3.00) 
to acquaint you with a new program of things-to-know and 
things-to-see in our wonderful country. Once you have enjoyed 


your unique picture-tour of our National Parks, you can continue 
your trip through a// the scenic wonders of our great land. You 
can learn fascinating historical facts about America’s past... 
visit out-of-the-way places...develop fresh understanding of the 
customs and traditions of our people. 

Here is how this new educational program works: Once each 
month the Society issues a colorful, informative album contain- 
ing a 7500 word picture-text on some aspect of America, espe- 
cially written by an expert in the field. With each Album you 
also receive a magnificent set of about 30 full-color photo-prints, 
gummed and perforated, which illustrates the subject covered in 
the text. These colorful photo-prints can be mounted right into 
the Album — thus enabling you and your family to gain a full 
knowledge of the subject covered — and at the same time have 
a lot of fun! 

You build a priceless collection of facts and folklore about 
the people and places that make our country so unique... a 
collection that will help your children at school and be a stimu- 
lating educational experience for the whole family. And the total 
cost is very low: only $1.00 for each set, plus a few cents ship- 
ping. You assume no obligation — and you may stop at any time. 


Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new program — simply accept the 
$3.00 demonstration set for only ten cents. There is no obliga- 
tion. If, however, you are delighted with your trial package and 
do wish to continue with the Program for a while, you pay only 
$1.00 for each monthly “tour” thereafter. Mail the coupon today 
to The American Geographical Society's Know Your America 
Program, Dept. 9-HL-7, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Tys- 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 





Know Your America Program, | 
Dept. 9-HL-7, Garden City, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents. Please send at once my Introductory | 
Package consisting of (1) 29 Picture Stamps of Our National 
Parks, ready for mounting, (2) the 64-page Album with 
more pictures and stories, and (3) the Special Gift Giant 
Wall Map of the U.S. described above 
After examining my Introductory Package, I'll notify you 
if I do not wish to continue. Otherwise, I understand you will 
send me each month a new Know Your America Album com 
plete with a set of Picture Stamps for only $1 plus shipping | 
I am not obligated to take any minimum number of Albums 
and I may cancel my subscription at any time | wish. | 
PRINT NAME | 
ADDRESS | 
CITY ZONE STATE. 
MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY WITH 10¢ | 
(Offer good only in Continental U.S.A.) K.7 
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This summer... your own 
tropic-isle paradise 


and the 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Like the spokes of an old-fashioned cartwheel, the 
Treasure Islands of the Bahamas fan out from Nassau 
in a vast multi-island playground. No telephones shatter 
the silence. No garish neon signs flash over beaches. 
Only the wash of waves on pink sands, the rustle of 
palms in the breeze, the laughter of children in ancient 
streets disturb the remoteness and calm that have be- 
come so increasingly rare in this new jet age. That’s 
why we know you'll enjoy Nassau and the Bahamas. 
Your travel agent has a Nassau Summer Thrift Vaca- 
tion to suit your time, taste and budget. Literature avail- 
able from Dept. D-11, Nassau, Bahamas, Development 
Board, 608 First National Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
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At Governor's Harbour on the Bahamian Island of Eleuthera 


easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York every 


Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Incres 
Line (Home Lines), 42 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. From 
Miami every Monday and 
Friday, S.S. FLORIDA, P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, Fla. 


AiR: Direct, daily flights from 
New York (4 hours), Miami 
(50 minutes), Fort Lauderdale, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, West 
Palm Beach. Twice weekly from 
Toronto. 
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Jury cover. Chief Many Feathers takes a long view of America in Britisher Ronald 
Searle’s own view of the American summer scene. The Happy Hunting Ground alone 
knows what our Chief is sighting with his camera. One of the National Parks where his 
ancestors once roamed? A Bikini-unclad beauty by a California pool? Or maybe he’s peer- 
ing through the flaps of a familiar tent—not too surprised to observe preparations for a 
theater performance. After all, in the summer even the Indians are out discovering America. 


NEXT MONTH. Auchor James Warner Bellah and photographers John Lewis Stage 
and Laurence Lowry offer a full-scale portrait of Alaska in words and pictures. There’s a 
rousing tale of a voyage under sail from England to the Bay of Biscay by Hammond Innes; 
Alan Moorehead examines the dramatic ups and downs of living in Italy; and poet Ogden 
Nash has a spot of fun with European modes of travel. David Dodge revisits the Hotel 
Carlton in Cannes, and there’s an illuminating Handbook of French Wines. 
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PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


s.0.P 





All Cognac is brandy, but not all 
brandy is Cognac . . . and 
only some Cognac is V. S. O. P. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


O.P 





There is no finer quality in Cognac 
brandy than Remy Martin 


V.S.0O.P.—Very Superior Old Pale. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S$.0.P 





No Cognac of lesser quality than 
V.S. O. P. is permitted 


to bear the Remy Martin label. 


REMY MARTIN 


Remy Martin is the only producer 
of Cognac brandy 
specializing in V. S. O. P. 
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You can recognize the finest 
Cognac by the unique, 
characteristic dark green bottle. 
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In 110 countries, al! over the 
world, this is the 
Cognac brandy of connoisseurs. 
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--WHEREVER YOU GO! 


Now for the first time ever . . . a quality-built 
shirt-pocket size six transistor portable radio that operates 
on Penlite batteries. And you CAN take it with you wherever 
you travel because replacement batteries are available 
in the remotest areas of the world. Magnificent 
decorator designed case in White, Green or Coral. 
Only 414” high, 2/2” wide, 1-3/16” deep. 
Toshiba Model 6TP-314, complete with batteries and 
superb quality genuine cowhide carrying case. $39.95 


For over 80 years, a 
vast assortment of products 
bearing the world-famous 

Toshiba trademark have stood 
for unparalleled quality. 
Today .. . Toshiba is 

one of the world’s 

largest producers 

of precision transistors. 





TOSHIBA MODEL BSTM-294 


If you travel to the four corners of the 
earth, you would never find an eight tran- 
sistor portable radio, that is comparable. 
Its remarkable beauty is paralleled only by 
its superior performance. Exquisite case in 
and Blue, delicately offset with dulled 
grille, Complete with Penlite batteries, 
ic and genuine cowhide 
$47.95 


Toshiba transistor radios are at- 
tractively boxed for gift giving. 


FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Seshiba 


PRODUCTS 


On sale at leading stores everywhere. . . 
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TRANSISTOR RADIOS 


For Descriptive Literature Write Dept. H7 
TRANSISTOR WORLD CORPORATION, 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Chauvinistic Viewpoint 


As a German, it was amusing reading 
the article by V. S. Pritchett (Germany, 
May Ho .ipay). That—of all people— 
an Englishman should ridicule German 
pageantry. England has enough medi- 
eval customs herself, more, even, than 
Germany. 

I do not think that an article by a 
man who obviously hates and despises 
Germany should be given room in your 
excellent magazine. My countrymen 
might take this as the general attitude 
toward Germany and, after all, the 
NATO powers want the Germans to 
form the first line of defense if Western 
civilization ever has to be defended 
against Russia. I certainly would not 
fight with too much enthusiasm for 
allies thinking that way of my country 


and me. HANS TROEH 


Chicago 


@ Mr. Pritchett writes: “*l amafraid Mr. 
Troeh is a careless reader. My article 
contained no ridicule whatever of Ger- 
man pageantry. How could it ?—the 
British share the same taste. But of course 
the love of uniforms and dressing up has 
some affinities with aspects of German 
militarism from which the outside world 
has now several times suffered. It would 
be foolish for a traveler to disregard this. 

“In view of the history of the last 
twenty-six years a foreigner is bound to 
be haunted by doubts when he goes to 
Germany, even when he finds himself en- 
joying a beautiful country in the company 
of vital and gifted people ’’—Ed. 


Congratulations! You have aided 
German-American relations greatly. A 
fine tribute to Germany as well as fac- 
tual and interesting reading. 


FREDDY HORSCH 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Mr. Pritchett says the reason Ger- 
mans like to group themselves about a 
table is a feeling of insecurity. I married 
a German and have spent some won- 
derful hours in the friendly companion- 
ship of my husband's people, around a 
table with everyone drawn into the con- 
versation. Contrast this with an un- 
German gathering where people stand 
around stiffly, holding a glass or plate- 
ful from the buffet table. Polite, strained 
and bored conversation between sev- 
eral people, and the feeling is far from 
secure. The German is not insecure. He 
is “‘schmartt.” 

My husband is one of those “childish 
and domestic” Swabians, those hard- 
working people who consider the home 
all-important. Though love of home 
and homeland is deeply imbedded in the 
heart of every Swabian, these ‘“‘child- 
ish” people have had to leave their 
homeland in great numbers during the 
past three centuries. Mr. Pritchett 
quotes: “‘the Swabians are said not to 
grow up till they are forty.”” The 
Swabian poem tells us, “‘Wir Schwoba 
werd’n mit 40 g’scheidt ! de Andere net 
en Ewigkeit!” This means, ““We Swa- 
bians get smart when we are forty. The 
others never do.” 


MARGARET F. KOEHNLEIN 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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I have recently returned to the States 
after living six years in Germany. Mr. 
Pritchett’s article is the first I’ve read 
with which I agree 100%. 

JOAN MAXWELL 
Philadelphia 


Tried-and-True Recipe 


I thoroughly enjoyed the Handbook 
on American Regional Cookery (May 
Ho.ipay). Mr. Spitzer and I were in 
complete accord except for one thing. 
I am continually seeing recipes for wild 
duck which call for roasting the duck 
from 15 to 30 minutes. I hate to argue 
with an expert, but Louisiana is full of 
duck hunters and fine places to hunt. 
Consequently, we cook and eat a lot 
of wild duck, but I’ve never discovered 
how people could eat duck that had 
only been cooked 15 to 30 minutes. 
It’s bloody, tough and gamy. I tried 
for several years to use Mr. Spitzer’s 
method, but finally gave up and com- 
bined techniques and have never had 
anything but shouts for more from 
anyone who has eaten my duck. The 
recipe: 

’ Wild Duck 
Rub well-cleaned duck liberally, inside and 
out, with salt, pepper, poultry seasoning, 
Tabasco, Worcestershire, and A-1 Sauce. 
Stuff with finely chopped green pepper, 
onion, and celery. Brown well in a Dutch 
oven or iron pot in its own fat. Put about 
one inch water or beef stock in pot along 
with left-over celery, onion, green pepper 
and about one cup red wine. Cook, cov- 
ered, in 350° oven for at least two hours, 
basting frequently. Remove from pot and 
brown in oven for about 20 minutes. Make 
gravy from juices in pot. Serve with wild 

rice, gravy and applesauce. 
MRS. RUTLEDGE H. DEAS, JR. 
Shreveport, La. 


@ Mr. Spitzer replies: ‘*Duck-eaters 
have always been at odds over the time 
element in roasting. To me, a mallard or 
canvasback duck that has fattened up on 
wild rice and stayed strictly away from 
fish usually tastes very fine after a 
twenty-to-thirty-minute job in a hot oven. 
But I admit I have encountered some less 
succulent specimens that were inedible, 
to put it mildly, after the same quick 
treatment. The recipe offered above is for 
braising, not roasting. As such, it sounds 
like an excellent one to me.” —Ed. 


Many Like This: 


Your editorial note on the Letters 
page (May Ho ipay) stating your posi- 
tion on the UN was, to my mind, the 
finest one-sentence statement of a cou- 
rageous and sensible editorial policy 
that I have ever seen. 


NORMAN CousINs, Editor 
Saturday Review 
New York City 


A belief in and adherence to ideals 
over the time-tattered falsity that ‘the 
customer is always right” is more rare 
and refreshing than anything I can 
think of at the moment. 

Your editor’s note reiterating your 
belief in the United Nations, and invit- 
ing non-believing subscribers off your 

Continued on Page 6 
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Reach for Coca-Cola...and be really refreshed! Only Coke gives you the cheerful lift that’s brigh 
and lively ... the cold crisp taste that deeply satisfies! Pause often... and always drink Coke! 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPAN 
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Your every photographic need is 
met by the 35mm eye-level Contaflex 





This advanced and efficient camera 
has its built-in exposure meter 
coupled to the lens diaphragm, and 
rapid wind lever. Right beside your 
image in the finder is indicated the 


line with its components for close- 
ups, stereos, copying, telephoto and 
wide-angle shots. The focusing im- 
age is always of great clarity and bril- 
liance seen through the lens. At lead- 
ing dealers. 

Send for free booklet CH33. 


correct lens opening for the amount 
of light encountered. Set, focus, 
shoot! $199. (Same without light 
meter Contaflex Rapid $169.) 

New accessories for both Contaflex 
Super and Rapid are Pro-Tessar M 
1:1 component lens for same size 
slides, and 8 x 30 B monocular 
420mm attachment for long distance 
telephoto work. 


CARL ZEISS INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 





World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras are Precision-made in West Germany 





Vacation at 
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for the happiest.time Ry 


we Oe TRE ae games Sn 
Summer holidays are delightful here in the center of 
Tropical Florida’s First Resort. Cool trade winds fan 
the palm-limed beaches. Air-conditioned, deluxe lodg- 
ings are yours at less than half the winter-time cost. 
And you get happy action aplenty. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 





1. Full-color booklet 


600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 


Gentlemen Send FREE Booklet, lodgings information and 


lodgings data Pleasure Map guide to fun 
2. IMustrated pleasure map fun guide 
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Continued from Page 4 


subscription list, commands a great 

deal of respect from me. Consider my 
subscription permanently extended. 

JACK C. HARPER 

Columbus, O. 


We are delighted with the firm stand 
you have taken with regard to the 
United Nations and your affirmation of 
belief in its principles and purposes. 
This is the kind of nerve the country 
needs, and as sponsors of the “UN— 
We Believe’’ program, we are most 
grateful. ROGER ENLOE, Director 

Industry Participation Division 
U.S. Committee for the UN 
New York City 


What a lift of the spirit your editorial 
comment gave me. Thomas Paine and 
the ghost of other freedom-fighters that 
hover over Independence Square must 
have cheered silently. 

BROWNLEE HAYDON 
Pacific Palisades, Cal. 


A Few Like This: 


I note in Letters an editor’s statement 
that the magazine is not sorry to lose 
subscribers who don’t believe in 
the UN. 

Please cancel my subscription. It has 
a considerable time to run, but I am 
not asking any adjustment. I just don’t 
want the magazine. L. L. SMITH 

Kohler, Wis. 


Augmented Legend 


I thank Lucius Beebe and HOLIDAY 
for the sharp article on “raffish crafts- 
man” Gene Fowler (A Living Legend, 
May Ho.ipay). Mr. Beebe should be 
commended for venturing into Los 
Angeles after full living in Virginia City 
and San Francisco. And I am sure that 
his decision to publish Mr. Fowler’s 
Los Angeles address will produce thou- 
sands of letters for “bugled’”’ Gene 
Fowler to answer. He once wrote, ““My 
correspondence is as dull as anything 
you could imagine.” 

Mr. Fowler is a great, warm person. 
For two years, he and I exchanged let- 
ters. We touched on many topics: of 
births (‘‘I felt as though I had struck it 
rich—as indeed, I had,” he wrote of his 
own children); of grandchildren (“I am 
most fond of children, but my grand- 
children do me in after an hour. They 
are wild ones”); of newspaper work (“If 
I were asked by a young guy about 
newspapering, I’d suggest that he get as 
much quick training as possible, then 
go in for TV”). Mr. Fowler is sympa- 
thetic and most indulgent and I think 
your readers should know of his kind- 
ness. He is nice. RICHARD L. BROWN 

Columbus, O. 
Sidelight 

Mr. Fadiman’s review of the book 
on Kenneth Grahame by Peter Green 
(Party of One, April HOLIDAY) was the 
first intimation I had that the book had 
appeared. | was surprised Mr. Green 
had not advised my brothers or me of 
its publication as we, at his request, 
furnished him some material. 

In 1921 as a young graduate archi- 
tect, I put in some time at the American 
Academy of Rome where I spent many 
happy days with Mr. and Mrs. Grahame 
trudging about under his guidance. It 





was at that time I first became aware of 
Mrs. Grahame’s penchant for constant 
disagreement with any of Kenneth 
Grahame’s preferences. The stream of 
querulous criticism and warnings, which 
he ignored, was accepted as an ac- 
companiment of our little journeys. 
She had been quite beautiful at one 
time, but was not easy to get along 
with. She did have interest and, under- 
neath it all, a real affection. Her life 
was not without tragic incident. 

Mr. Fadiman is, | think, quite cor- 
rect in his estimate of The Wind in the 
Willows, although I would guess that 
Kenneth Grahame’s revenge on the 
adult world was largely unconscious, 
for he was a gentle man. His life, 
though in some ways difficult and 
tragic, was really not much more so 
than that of the average man of intellect 
and perception. He had enormous for- 
bearance, a capacity for inner enjoy- 
ment and devoted friends. He could 
also mix the best salad dressing I ever 
tasted. EDMUND R. PURVES 

Washington, D.C. 


Home Town Praise 


About ten years ago I did an article 
for Ho.ipay about Portland, and I 
only wish it were half as searching as 
the one Nancy Ross has written about 
our home town. (/n Search of Portiand, 
May Ho.ipay.) 

RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 
United States Senator 
Washington, D.C. 


Africa Reviewed (Cont’d) 

An American tourist in London, 
I have just read Nadine Gordimer’s 
Apartheid(April HOLIDAY). I am speech- 
less with horror and disbelief. I just 
keep repeating over and over: “I didn’t 
know, I didn’t know.” JASON BROWN 

London 


Imagine my surprise upon opening 
April Hotipay when I came face to 
face with an old friend, Bope Mabinshe, 
king of the Bakubas. I had supposed 
him dead years ago. I was a prospector 
in the Congo in the 1920’s and had the 
rare opportunity of visiting Mushenge, 
seat of Bope Mabinshe. At that time 
he was in a hassle with Bula Matadi 
because of the quaint custom of bury- 
ing alive Bakuba slaves when a chief 
dies so the chief will have someone to 
carry his tepoy [a tea table]. The state 
frowned on this custom, but Bope was 
all for it. At the time of my visit, he 
still had his eight hundred wives. 

Thanks for giving an old man a little 
pleasure. JOSEPH H. HILL 

Costa Mesa, Cal. 


The Blacks by Peter Abrahams was 

a profound and sensitive piece happily 
lacking the usual political and pro- 
phetical buncombe about the future of 
Africa. The style is admirably re- 
strained, obviously executed by an ex- 
pert on the subject. Has Mr. Abrahams 
done any other literary work on Africa? 
PETER E. PICHE 

Milton, Vt. 


@ Mr. Abrahams, who was born in 
Johannesburg, has written, among other 
books, Tell Freedom, his life in Jo- 
hannesburg, and Mine Boy, on tribal 
Africa.—Ed. 
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by Aubrey Menen 


@ During the coming year, Clifton 
Fadiman will share Party of One with 
a series of brilliant guest columnists. 
His first guest is Aubrey Menen, 
sharp-witted Irish-Indian novelist 
(The Fig Tree), critic, essayist and 
frequent Holiday contributor. Mr. 
Fadiman returns next month.—Ed. 


When I was in my early twenties I 
had so little money that the only 
thing I could do was to live the life 
of a gentleman of leisure. My eve- 
nings were busy: I reviewed books 
and plays. But I had nothing to do 
in the daytime. I found that sitting 
in the park made me gloomy, and 
walking the streets made me hungry. 
My editor did not like gloomy re- 
views, and I could afford to be hun- 
gry only once a day. I decided that 
this was just the time to read my way 
through English Literature. 

For years my schoolmasters, my 
professors, and more recently my 
literary friends had insisted that al- 
though I had read a good deal, I 
must read more. English literature, 
they said, was a vast thing, filled with 
unending delights. I had, they told 
me, only begun to sample them. 

Now all the English literature 
there is could be read in the library 
of the British Museum. I therefore 
applied for a ticket of admission. An 
official asked me what I wanted to 
read. I replied that I wanted to read 
the immortal writers of the English 
language. He then asked me why, 
and I said that I wanted to enjoy my- 
self. But this being the Library of the 
British Museum, | was firmly re- 
fused admission on the grounds 
that a library was not meant to be a 
place in which one enjoyed oneself. 

I went away. I came back next 
day and said | had made a mistake; 
what I really wanted to read was 
theology. Since the official could not 
very well call me a liar to my face, 
he gave me a ticket for a few days. 
During that time I was as good as my 
word. I read, with astonishment, 
theology, a subject of bizarre de- 
lights. But I discovered that once I 
was inside the library, nobody cared 
a rap what I read. A friendly at- 
tendant pointed out to me an elderly 
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PARTY OF ONE 


An exposé of the myth of English Literature: 


its great figures are, alas, too often plain hacks and bores 


man who for the last fifteen years 
had come into the library precisely 
at nine o’clock every day, taken the 
same reading desk, and applied for 
the same book. It was a large folio 
of cuneiform inscriptions. He would 
prop this up on the desk, balance his 
bowler hat on the top edge and 
spend the rest of the day reading 
cheap romances. He was a great 
favorite with all. 

There was another man who read 
nothing but improper books, which, 
he had found out, were conveniently 
catalogued with a special press 
mark. When the worried superin- 
tendent ventured to inquire one day 
what line of study he was pursuing, 


he said he was pursuing the study of 


improper books. The superintendent 
(or so ran the story) was so taken 


Venus and Adonis: 
Shakespeare’s goddess 
tried to turn the 

boy into a juvenile 
delinquent, 

a male Lolita. 


aback by this remark that all he 
could say was, “Oh, you are, are 
you?” And from then on the deb- 
auchee was left in peace. 

So there was nothing to stop me 
from reading English literature for 
my own pure enjoyment. I put away 
my theological books and began. 


After three months I saw one 
thing clearly. My schoolmasters, my 
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professors, my cultivated friends 
and my literary acquaintances who 
had so impressed upon me the rich- 
ness and magnificence of English lit- 
erature were all charlatans. They 
hadn’t read it. I was a charlatan my- 
self. I talked freely of Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Shelley and so forth. I 
hadn’t read them either. We were 
all cheats, but forgivable ones. We 
had not read the English literature 
that we talked about because, as I 
discovered day after weary day, the 
greater part of Eng. Lit. (as they 
called it in my University syllabus 
is unreadable. 

I began by reading straight through 
the collected plays of John Dryden. 
He is one of the great figures of lit- 
erary history. He is a cornerstone of 
Eng. Lit. He is a shocking bad play- 


wright. I found one scene in one 
play, Don Sebastian, which had a 
spark of dramatic life. The rest of 
his plays were stagnant pools of 
things called heroic couplets, of 
which the rhymes, I take it, were 
supplied by Dryden and the heroism 
by the audience that had to listen to 
them. I was so struck by the dullness 
of these interminable dramas that 

Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 8 

for a week or two I buttonholed my 
literary friends and asked their 
frank opinion of them. They avoided 
my eye. They, of course, hadn’t read 
them. 

Next, I got down Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene from the shelves. I read 
it through. Gentle reader, you get 
The Faerie Queene down from the 
shelves. You read it through. The 
experience may well change your 
life. It will certainly change your 
opinion of «literary pundits. The 
thing is an allegory with some refer- 
ence, never entirely elucidated, to 
Queen Elizabeth. It is intended to 
be highly flattering. I have read 
somewhere that Spenser died a dis- 
appointed man. He felt his poetic 
labors should have brought him 
greater fame and fortune from a 
grateful monarch. If Queen Eliza- 
beth ever read The Faerie Queene 
right through, as I did, then in my 
opinion Spenser was lucky to have 
kept his head on his shoulders. 
Elizabeth had a sharp way with 
people who wasted her time. 

After Dryden and Spenser, I felt 
I owed myself a little relaxation. I 
read through Shakespeare, skipping 
the plays I already knew. They were 
happy days. Shakespeare never 
cheats, and rarely bores. I suppose, 
like many modern playwrights who 
have also put money in their own 
shows, he could not afford to. But 
the high priests of Eng. Lit. are not 
content that Shakespeare was a good 
playwright. They also tell us that he 
is a great poet, a sublime poet, the 
greatest poet in the language. I will- 
ingly accepted their opinions. I read 
Shakespeare’s poetry. I was as- 
tounded to discover, once more, 
that my literary friends had not. 

It is easy to read all the pure 
poetry that Shakespeare wrote be- 
cause there is not much of it. One of 
his poems is called Venus and Adonis. 
It tells, in a rather unattractive 
manner, how Venus, a mature 
woman, attempts to seduce Adonis, 
who refuses to be raped. How old 
was Adonis? I am sure you know 
the correct answer. But if you have 
a lingering doubt you will find it in- 
teresting to read stanzas 22, 70, 88, 
100, 101 and 102. From these it can 
be seen that Adonis could not well 
have been older than fourteen. 
Maybe he was younger. I cannot 
say: it is a question for some widely 
experienced doctor to answer. What 
Shakespeare makes clear is that 
Adonis was near, but had not quite 
attained, the age of puberty. 

Now this poem is on the shelves 
of every self-respecting library in 
the world. It is in the homes of mil- 
lions of clean-living, cultivated and 
moral families, probably bound ex- 


pensively in leather. Yet it is both 
more beguiling and more shocking 
to staid sensibilities than Lolita, the 
celebrated novel of Mr. Nabokov. 
The difference between Mr. Nabo- 
kov’s novel and William Shake- 
speare’s poem is that everybody is 
reading the first, and nobody, I take 
it, ever reads the second. I hope this 
article will help to change the situa- 
tion. I trust that from now on at 
least some of the Brahmins of Eng. 
Lit. who are so moved by Shake- 
speare’s verse will be found joy- 
ously shouting the stanzas I have 
listed on windswept beaches, or 
quoting them, with tears in their 
eyes, to their young pupils, in order 
to cultivate their taste for the truly 
beautiful. 

I would also like to force them all 
to read straight through the works 
of Sir Walter Scott, or at least up to 
that point when they were ready to 
stand in sackcloth and ashes in 
front of their own blackboards and 
admit what any honest person 
knows; namely, that Scott stinks. 

Some years ago I was reading in 
the library of the Knights of Malta 
in Valletta, the principal town of 
Malta itself. 1 came across the last 
novel—or its beginning—that Scott 
ever wrote. It was about the great 
siege of the island in 1565. It has 
been printed, but not properly is- 
sued to the public. This is because 
Sir Walter Scott’s friends and ad- 
mirers thought the fragment showed 
failing powers. I cannot see why. It 
is clumsily written, overheated, un- 
convincing, muddled and tedious. 
But so are most of his other works. 

Everybody knows he dashed off 
novels in order to pay his debts, but 
I have never been able to understand 
why this is something that we, his 
readers, are supposed to admire. I 
am not writing this article with a 
bumbailiff sitting in the hall. If I 
were you would soon detect it, pro- 
vided the editors were so lax as to 
let you, the honest paying customer, 
see my work in print. Scott’s later 
novels show clearly that while, as a 
gentleman, he was not prepared to 
bilk his creditors, as a writer he was 
quite prepared to cheat the public. 
The most that can be said for this 
particular panjandrum of Eng. Lit. 
is that he, in his time, set a fashion in 
novel writing. But so did the senti- 
mental novelist Marie Corelli and 
Conan Doyle. 

But I do not suppose that any 
reader of this article cares very much 
about Walter Scott one way or the 
other. Let me, therefore, describe 
my experiences with Shelley. I ap- 
proached his collected works with 
the greatest reverence. At school I 
had been forced to learn and recite 
his To a Skylark, 1 was made to get 
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it off word perfect, something which had 
not been required of me when I had 
learned the Ten Commandments. Later, 
at my university, I had been obliged to 
read his life in two thick volumes. 

I formed the impression that Shelley 
was something of a prig, but I could find 
nobody to agree with me, except the 
people who actually knew him while he 
was alive, and they, in the world of 


Eng. Lit., do not count. I had humbly 
revised my notions; I had even written 
an essay on Shelley’s greatness as a man 
and a poet, and been praised for it. | 
therefore opened the volume of his 
works before me with an anticipation of 
rich pleasures. As books do, this one 
opened about a third of the way 
through. I determined that I would read 
the next fifty pages word for word. 


Nobody knows why Shelley drowned ' 


himself, but then few people, I imagine, 
have read fifty consecutive pages of his 
works starting at random. Perhaps, one 
day, Shelley did. At any rate, I re- 
peated the experiment in all fairness, 
opening an unfamiliar edition with my 
eyes shut. I did not read the full fifty 
pages. | am middle-aged. I know when 
to stop. I stopped at a certain stanza. 
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Now I have a certain minor gift 
for rather vulgar parody. The stanza 
that follows may be a specimen of 
my gift of parody (which, I repeat, is 
a rough-and-ready affair) or it may 
be the faithfully copied thirty-sev- 
enth stanza of The Revolt of Islam. 


Ay, there is famine in the gulf of 
hell, 

Its giant worms of fire for ever 
yawn,— 

Their lurid eyes are on us! Those ~* 
who fell 

By the swift shafts of pestilence 
ere dawn 

Are in their jaws! They hunger 
for the spawn 

Of Satan, their own brethren 
who were sent 

To make our souls their spoil. 
See! see! they fawn 

Like dogs, and they will sleep, 
with luxury spent, 

When those detested hearts 
their iron fangs have rent! 


It is, you will agree, pure drivel; 
and it is pure Shelley. I was con- 
vinced in the British Museum and I 
am convinced now that most of the 
people who praise Shelley have no 
more read him than I had when I 
wrote my essay and got a pat on the 
back. Had they done so, they might 
still have praised him for some of 
his poems. But they would be forced, 
in honesty, to add that Shelley was 
as bad a scribbler as Scott, without 
the excuse of doing it for money. 

But according to the prelates of 
Eng. Lit., nobody they have can- 
onized ever scribbles. They never 
tell us that one of their great writers 
hit off a good thing or two in his life 
and for the rest of the time merely 
covered parchment. Let me give an 
instance of this curious delicacy. 
One of the finest books in English is 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Yet how 
many people who have been told to 
read it have also been told that De- 
foe, angered that readers had failed 
to grasp the deeper significance of 
the book (he meant it as a sermon), 
sat down and wrote a sequel which 
for sheer inanity stands virtually 
alone. Because the British Museum 
is warmed in winter and I had no 
money to go elsewhere, I happen to 
have read it. It is so bad that I have 
always had the sneaking feeling that 
Robinson Crusoe was written by 
Alexander Selkirk, Crusoe’s true- 
life prototype. 

I next took up the collected works 
of Jonathan Swift. Samuel Johnson, 
who read everything he could lay his 
hands on and generally read it from 
cover to cover, did not think much 
of Jonathan Swift. I suspect he had 
taken the trouble to read Swift’s not 
very voluminous works, instead of 





reading A Tale of a Tub and 
dipping about in the rest, as 
most modern literary critics do. 

He probably came across, as 
I did, that exercise in grapho- 
mania called Hints Toward an 
Essay on Polite Conversation, 
which consists of clichés strung 
together without the slightest 
attempt at realism, and which 
goes on forever. It is supposed 
to be a devastating satire on 
the way people talked at the 
time. Nobody ever talked like 
it at any time, yet Swift was so 
fond of it he kept the manu- 
script by him and lovingly ex- 
tended it when he felt so in- 
spired. 

Even Samuel Johnson ap- 
parently could not bear to read 
all of Swift. He remarked 
about Gulliver's Travels that 
once you have thought of big 
men and little, the rest was 
easy. But only two adventures 
in the book are about big and 
little men: and these two come 
first in the book. 


After about a year of read- 
ing, | made up my mind I was 
ready to go straight through 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
The Roman Empire. But some- 
body gave me a paying job, so 
I left the British Museum for- 
ever. I tasted the pleasures of 
being warmed by my own gas 
fire and having money to put in 
the slot to keep it going. I had 
Ao more time to read, except 
on Sundays. Thus my only con- 
tact with Eng. Lit. was the lit- 
erary critics of the serious 
weeklies. For my entertain- 
ment, I kept a notebook of the 
things they had not read. 
When, some years later, I 
wrote a novel, many of the 
same critics reviewed it. I was 
not surprised to find they had 
not read that either. 

But I have, at last, found 
time to read The Decline and 
Fall right through. In fact, | 
have read it twice, because it is 
a good book written by an au- 
thor who neither cheated nor 
scribbled, even though George 
[11 said he did. It provides me 
with one last instance of the 
idleness of the high priests of 
Eng. Lit. It is one of their most 
popular myths that Gibbon, 
winding up his great work, 
ascribed the fall of the Roman 
Empire to “the triumph of 
barbarism and religion.” He 
did nothing so silly. He ended 
his work with a sober sum- 
mary of a great number of 
causes, 





The famous phrase occurs in the 
middle of a paragraph speaking of the 
ruins of Rome. The startling thing about 
it is that the rest of the paragraph goes 
on to say that to ascribe the destruction 
of the city to barbarism and religion is 
nonsense. 


I suppose that now I have drawn at- 
tention to the truth, it will get round, 
in due course, to schools, universities, 
and literary critics. In a way I am sorry 
that it should. The literary hierarch 
pontificating on Gibbon has afforded 
me a great deal of amusement. 





But for the young it is a serious mat- 
ter. Schoolmasters, professors and lit- 
erary critics are still teaching them 
that English literature is an inexhausti- 
ble ocean of delight. They are still in- 
sisting that books which they have not 
read themselves are the proper diet 
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Psychoses, neuroses and plain old- 
fashioned nervous tension just don't 
stand a chance when the “Interconti- 
nental Treatment” starts rolling. Even 
people who've had it right up to here 
get a new lease on life the minute they 
set foot in an Intercontinental hotel. 


Ego need a booster shot? You'll get it 
here in double doses. Sit back and 





Live it up—loaf it up at the Hotel del Lago in Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


enjoy regal accommodations, sumptu- 
ous meals, solicitous service. 

Have a suppressed desire to be an ex- 
plorer? With 15 hotels in 11 fascinating 
foreign lands, an Intercontinental va- 
cation lets you make like a modern 
Marco Polo. In fact, discovering the 
fun of swimming, sailing, sight-seeing, 


shopping, or simply “siesta-ing” in the 



















































tropics beats anything that footloose 


Venetian ever dreamed of! 

Just name your vacation fantasy and 
we'll turn it into fact. What about the 
fee? Our rates are actually so low you 
can't afford to stay home. 

In short, with our Double Delight Va- 
cation—the flavor of foreign travel plus 
all the comforts of American-style 
hotels—you can’t go wrong. Not when 
you stay at an Intercontinental Hotel! 
So call your travel agent right now—or 
write Intercontinental Hotels, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17. 
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for the mind of a cultivated man. 
They still say that English literature 
swarms with genius when, in fact, it is 
a long procession of hacks and medi- 
ocrities, interrupted by a rare genius 
every hundred years or so. They con- 
tinue to produce young men and 
women who go through life thinking 
themselves unread because they do 


not know the contents of books 


which are not worth opening. It is 
preposterous to say that a contem- 
porary person is any the-worse for not 
having read two scrappy and often 
tired journalists called Addison and 
Steele. But it is still said. 

How did the myth of Eng. Lit. 
arise? The first cause is laziness. 
Brahmins and pontificators have de- 
cided that the truth is that thing 


which it will cost them the least 
mental effort to arrive at. It is much 
easier to say that English literature 
is crammed with fine things, than to 
read it and find that it isn’t. But 
there is another cause. I discovered 
it only after | had published several 
books and could fairly call myself a 
real writer. With rare exceptions— 
and I shall shortly mention one—lit- 
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erary pundits are not real writers. 
They are not that sort of person, 
and they never can understand what 
that sort of person is. 

Let me explain. I have spent the 
last fifteen minutes thinking over 
the books written by dead and fa- 
mous English authors that I like. 
One was written by a drug addict; 
another by a man who practiced 
libel; a third by a publisher’s hack; a 
fourth by a sordid libertine; a fifth by 
an atheist; the sixth by an apostate 
Anglican clergyman who was ac- 
cused of grossly betraying his friends ; 
another by a self-confessed taker of 
bribes; yet another by a sponger 
and swindler; another by a snob— 
and so on.” In fact, during the last 
quarter of an hour I have thought of 
only two authors who might be 
called respectable: Gibbon (whom 
his contemporaries held to be a 
blasphemer) and William Congreve 
who was so anxious to be thought 
a gentleman that he denied vehe- 
mently he was a writer. 

We writers are, and have always 
been, raucous, deceitful, libidinous, 
treacherous, drunken, hypocritical, 
pusillanimous, idle, quarrelsome, 
jealous and shabby-minded. I my- 
self, in my heart of hearts, am as big 
a scoundrel as any I have written 
about. I admit that if you took me out 
to lunch you would find me, I should 
say, a really nice fellow. But I would 
not be working. If I found that your 
character interested me from the 
point of view of a story, I would eat 
your lunch and you too. 

The high priests of literature, on 
the other hand, are sure that writers 
are the wise, human, moral, upright 
people they pretend to be in their 
works. It is part of the pleasure of 
admirers of Eng. Lit. that they move 
in such elevating company. Ina word, 
they think literature is much better 
than it is because they believe writ- 
ers are much finer characters than 
writers could ever be. 

But all this is no help to the young 
who suffer from the myth. What 
should they do? Whom can they 
trust to guide them, if the guides 
themselves are wrong? My sugges- 
tion is that they read Party of One. 
It is normally written by a man who 
is, in my view, one of the sanest, 
most penetrating, most honest crit- 
ics alive. Clifton Fadiman is some- 
thing more. He is a real writer 
because he is the finest living prac- 
titioner of the difficult art of the 
essay. He will one day be part of 
the real Eng. Lit. Read him. He will 
be back next month. THE END 


*Biographia Literaria, by S. T. Coleridge; The 
Dunciad, Satires, etc., by Alexander Pope; The Citi- 
zen of the World, by Oliver Goldsmith; The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, by James Boswell; An Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding, by David Hume; 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua, by John Henry Newman; 
Essays, by Francis Bacon; The Desire and Pursuit of 
the Whole, by Frederick Rolfe (Baron Corvo); and 
Evelina, by Fanny Burney 
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Martha’s Vineyard-Nantucket 


A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


Menemsha: For tourists in search of the salty life, this boating and fishing 
village on Martha's Vineyard offers lobsters, clean air and sea bathing. 


by Benedict Thielen 


Four days of sampling the 
special flavor of two rival islands, 
by a couple who knew one 
intimately and learned 


about the other—for only $100 


@ When the editors of Holiday re- 
cently asked me what I would do as 
a four-day tourist on Martha’s Vine- 
yard and its companion island Nan- 
tucket, I welcomed the chance to 
tell them. For twenty-five years | 
have lived for six months of each 
year on the Vineyard and felt I 
could toss off at least one half of 
this assignment from my armchair. 
But the editors insisted that to play 
the game fairly my wife and I should 
actually make the tour, just like any 


visitor, starting off from the main- 
land. We were allotted $100 to cover 
meals, tips, entertainment and sight- 
seeing during our four-day junket. 
Hotel accommodations and shop- 
ping were to come out of a separate 
budget. 

Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
both lie off the coast of Massachu- 
setts, south of Cape Cod. An hour’s 
plane ride, more or less, from New 
York or Boston will get you there, 
or you can take the ferry from 
Woods Hole, at the heel of the 
Cape. Since we were already on 
home ground, we chose the water 
route. 

The Vineyard is only three quarters 
of an hour from the mainland but 
as the ferry pulls out from the 
Woods Hole slip you feel a spiritual 
as well as physical sense of turning 
your back on the land. From now 
on it is the sea that counts. On Cape 
Cod, too, you are aware of the pres- 
ence of the sea but, at the same time, 
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you know that only a narrow canal 
separates you from the land. As you 
approach the Vineyard you can still 
see the distant shore, but the Vine- 
yard is a thing in itself, unattached, 
complete, self-sufficient as a ship. 

We could have stayed in Vineyard 
Haven, the pleasant little town where 
the ferry lands, but we knew that 
liquor is banned there by local op- 
tion. While neither our inclinations 
nor our budget called for a four-day 
binge, there was something faintly 
depressing in the thought of total 
abstinence. As a consequence we 
boarded a bus at the wharf which 
took us along the shore and half an 
hour later deposited us in Edgar- 
town. Two blocks from the bus 
station, on North Water Street, was 
the Daggett House, built in 1750, 
where we were to stay. From our 
room we could look out over a 
block-long garden that sloped down 
to the wharves where whalers once 
tied up, and to the harbor beyond. 

In 1840 board and lodging at 
the Daggett House was $1.40 a 
week. Now the minimum double 
rate is $16 a day, European plan, 
but we paid it without a murmur. 
We could equally well have stayed 
at the Colonial Inn, the Captain 
Fisher House or the Edgartown Inn, 
close by on the same street. 

Going on the theory that it’s al- 
ways a good idea to get one’s bear- 
ings in a strange place before em- 
barking on any violent activities, we 
spent the next few hours wandering 
along the water front and through 
the tree-shaded streets of the old 
town. The harbor was filled with 
scudding sails and the streets with 
young people, usually carrying some 

Continued on Page 18 
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Continued from Page 16 
item of sailing gear and headed to- 
ward the water. At one time Edgar- 
town was second only to Nantucket 
as a whaling port; the tradition of 
the sea persists not only in the hand- 
some old captains’ houses that look 
down from Water Street to the 
harbor but in the activities of the 
people who come here to spend the 
summer months. 

Settled in 1642, Edgartown is the 
oldest community on the island and, 
though it is flourishing and busy in 
a small, unhurried way, it gives off 
a strong sense of the past. The im- 
posing, massively columned Meth- 
odist church on Main Street was 
built almost entirely by contribu- 
tions from whaling captains, and the 
Vineyard’s excellent weekly news- 
paper, the Gazette, has its offices 
in a house that dates from pre- 
Revolutionary days. A pagoda tree, 
brought back as a seedling from 
China, shades one of the old cap- 
tains’ houses on South Water Street. 
On the same street is the home of 
Captain Valentine Pease in whose 
ship, the Acushnet, Herman Mel- 
ville sailed to the Pacific before 
writing Moby Dick. 

In the old Squire Cooke house, 
at Cooke and School streets—a 
true “ship-shape” house, built by 


ship’s carpenters, its floors slop- 
ing away from the central chimney 
as a ship’s deck slopes down to 
her rail—the Dukes County His- 
torical Society has assembled a large 
collection of old furniture, whaling 
gear, Indian artifacts and other Vine- 
yardiana (admission free). In its 
garden stands the original oil-lit lens 
of the Gay Head lighthouse, retired 
after ninety-six years of service. 

Walking back along Main Street 
toward the water front, we passed 
a number of shops whose windows 
were filled with the Madras shirts, 
Bermuda shorts and Shetland sweat- 
ers which are summer Edgartown’s 
uniform-of-the-day. We stoutly re- 
sisted entering Robin Hood’s Barn 
or the Country Store, but when we 
came to a place called the Orient 
Trader we weakened and went in. 
Here our sales resistance held out, 
though with difficulty, before a pot- 
tery Chinese horse at $4.45 and a 
jadelike porcelain bowl at $3.95, 
but finally collapsed before a fish 
cut from the iridescent heart of a 
shell for only 65 cents. 

It was now noon, so we turned in 
at the Boathouse Bar, next door, 
and sat looking out over the harbor 
while we consumed two fairly ex- 
pensive, but large and superior ham- 
burgers and a beer apiece. Our tab 
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for this, with tip and the Massachu- 
setts 5 per cent Old Age tax (all 
taxes will hereafter be included in 
these sordid details) came to $3.40. 
Down at the dock sailboats were 
bobbing on the sunny water, so, 
made reckless by malt, we hired one 
(half day: $8). Katama Bay is large 
and landlocked, and at its far end 
you can see the surf breaking on the 
South Shore beyond. At regatta 
time or when the fleet of the New 
York Yacht Club calls on its sum- 
mer cruise the bay is crowded and 
at all times it is busy with small 
craft. But somehow we were able to 
avoid remaining too long on a col- 
lision course and despite some diffi- 
culty in making a mooring on our 
return, it was a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory afternoon. 

Aside from the hotel dining rooms, 
Martha’s Vineyard doesn’t offer a 
wide choice of eating places. The 
Edgartown Café—known to the ini- 
tiates, who are so sophisticated that 
they can afford to mispronounce it, 
as The Kafe—has a disarmingly 
modest appearance. Fortunately, 
since we were going to take in a 
performance at the Edgartown Sum- 
mer Theater, we got to the café 


early and were quickly seated. Half 


an hour later, however, people were 
standing wistfully by the door, cock- 


tail parties were surging in en masse, 
and it became quite apparent that 
reservations are a very good idea. 
Preceded by old-fashioneds and a 
proper New England quahog chow- 
der (in which the clams swim in 
milk and never among tomatoes), 
accompanied by fresh corn and 
French fries, assisted by beer, and 
followed by blueberry pie, our sea 
scallops made a very satisfactory 
meal at $6.75. 

Glancing through the schedule of 
the Summer Theater after we had 
taken our seats, we found that we 
had narrowly escaped a perform- 
ance of Charley’s Aunt and were 
about to see A Visit to a Small 
Planet instead. The theater is lo- 
cated in the Town Hall and, either 
intentionally or because of space 
limitations, functions in the round. 
Given my choice, I’d rather recap- 
ture the childhood thrill of seeing a 
curtain, preferably bearing the cap- 
tion ASBESTOS, rise between the 
columns of the proscenium. 

But it was an agreeable evening 
and when we totaled up the day’s 
expenses and found we had spent 
$23.25 we felt that we had invested 
our money wisely. 


When we awoke the next morning 
and looked out at the dense fog that 
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shrouded the harbor we reversed our 
opinion of the night before and thought 
briefly of cut-rate summer package 
tours to Florida. But shortly after 
breakfast (at a small coffee shop a 
block away) the fog burned off, as it 
usually does on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Walking down to the end of the Dag- 
gett House garden, we embarked on a 
small square ferry named On Time for 


a voyage of several hundred yards 
across the harbor (fare, 10 cents each). 
We made our landfall on the island of 
Chappaquiddick—said to have pro- 
duced a larger percentage of whaling 
captains per capita than any other 
place in the country—and headed for 
the Beach Club. For a fee of $1 we were 
able to change into bathing suits and 
then to sun and swim in the calm waters 
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Just for Fun—go Steamboatin’ on the Air-Conditioned S. S. DELTA QUEEN 


Cruise down the drowsy Ohio and along the wooded shores of the 
Tennessee to peaceful Kentucky Lake. During shore stop at this 

. swim, fish, golf, go horseback riding, or sight- 
seeing around beautiful shoreline. Aboard again, the horizon holds new 
scenic delights at every bend of the river. 7 full days of fun, recreation, 
relaxation. This is for you! Leaves Cin’ti July 11, 18, 25; Aug. 1, 8, 

15, 22, 29. Fare, including all meals and berth, $115 up, plus tax. 
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up, plus tax. 

NEW ORLEANS-Adventure by the minute in this picturesque old-world city. See gay 
French Quarter. Dine in flower-decked patio restaurants. Have your portrait painted. 








Explore stately mansions along the way at Natchez, Oak Allee. The $.S. DELTA 

QUEEN takes you to New Orleans in grand style —is your hotel while there at no 
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e Shipboard Entertainment 
e First-rate Accommodations 
e Southern-style Meals 


Beautiful Full Color Folder, describes and 
illustrates all cruises. Fill out, mail coupon! 
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of the Outer Harbor. All around us 
well-groomed people seated under 
beach umbrellas were commiserating 
with one another about the high tax 
rate in the upper-income brackets and 
discussing the Theory of the Hangover. 
Since neither problem, at the moment, 
touched us, we gradually fell asleep. 
When we awoke the sun was well over 
the yardarm. Our plan to make a one- 


o'clock tour of the island from Oak 
Bluffs was obviously shot, so we lin- 
gered over a lunch of fish chowder and 
sandwiches at the Beach Club, then 
returned by ferry to Edgartown. From 
there we caught a bus to Vineyard 
Haven, arriving in time for the 3:30 bus 
tour of the island, run by an organiza- 
tion with the ecstatic name of Island 
Transports (fare $2.75 each). 


Martha’s Vineyard is a large island, 
covering over one hundred square 
miles of infinitely varied land. There 
are woods and hills and farming land, 
marshes, salt-water ponds and great 
stretches of sea-swept, wind-swept 
beach. Up-island the moors of Chil- 
mark are covered with broom and rein- 
deer moss. with huckleberries and wild 
roses. Lobstermen and swordfishing 
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boats crowd the little harbor of 
Menemsha village. Old stone walls 
wind over the hills, the roads are 
bordered with hedgerows, and no- 
where is there a single billboard or 
advertising sign. The high clay cliffs 
of Gay Head are striped in red and 
white, chocolate and black. Beyond 
them stretches the line of the Eliza- 
beth Islands and, to one side, the 
moors give way to grassy dunes at 
the sea’s edge. 

On the way from the ferry the 
previous morning we had _ passed 
through the town of Oak Bluffs and 
now, instead of completing the cir- 
cuit of the island, decided to get off 
there. Originating as a Methodist 
camp-meeting ground, Oak Bluffs 
was, in the 1870’s and 1880's, a sum- 
mer resort of considerable elegance. 
It still retains a kind of old-fashioned 
and somewhat frowzy charm. As you 
walk through the streets, you hear 
the sound of wheezing music from 
an ancient merry-go-round—known 
here more poetically as “The Flying 
Horses.” There is a rumble of 
bowling balls, the ringing of pinball 
machines from a penny arcade and a 
nostalgic smell of popcorn and salt- 
water taffy in the air. Sniffing it, we 
became hungry and headed for 
Munro’s Boston House on Circuit 
Avenue. The broiled swordfish din- 
ner seemed a good idea, and was. In- 
cluding the beers during and dessert 
after, it came to $8.10—not particu- 
larly cheap, but the Vineyard sum- 
mer season is a short one. 

After dinner we strolled a block off 
the main street to the Camp Ground, 
where a band was playing. In a wide 
circle around the grounds stand the 
little houses which gave Oak Bluffs 
its original name of Cottage City. 
With their stained-glass Gothic win- 
dows and the jig-saw scrollwork that 
covers them like decoration on a 
cake they are the Victorian Age 
brought to life. They are so unusual 
it seems a pity that they and the old 
people with Grant Wood faces who 
sit rocking on their front porches 
cannot be put under glass and per- 
manently preserved in a museum. 
After an hour or so of walking 
among the houses and sitting and 
listening to the band, we took the 
bus back to Edgartown. Total for 
the day: $21.50. 


The following morning, after 
a good breakfast, we boarded the 
10:45 A.M. steamer at Oak Bluffs for 
the two-and-three-quarter-hour trip 
to Nantucket ($3.65 each). On a 
clear day you can see the land at all 
times from the top deck, but with 
even a slight haze it disappears. As 
you pass the Cross Rip Lightship 
rolling in the swells halfway between 
the islands, there is a real sense of 











being out at sea. This isolation 
is one of the things that Nan- 
tucketers value most highly. 
To them the Vineyard is as 
land-bound as Vineyarders 
consider Cape Cod. As we 
sat on deck, finishing our 
sandwiches and a beer at the 
ship’s lunch counter and 
watched the red-chimneyed 
gray houses, the white church 
steeples and the old wharves of 
Nantucket town gradually be- 
coming clearer in the salty air, 
we could see what they meant. 
We could see too what Mel- 
ville meant when he wrote in 
Moby Dick : “Nantucket! Take 
out your map and look at it. 
See what a real corner of the 
world it occupies ; how it stands 
there, away offshore, more 
lonely than the Eddystone 
lighthouse.” 

Since it is larger than any of 
the Vineyard towns, Nan- 
tucket offers a wider range of 
accommodations. There are 
big hotels like the Mad Hatter 
and the Harbor House, smaller 
ones such as the Ship’s Inn 
and the Overlook, and in- 
numerable guest houses, many 
of them old captains’ homes. 
It was one of these, Mrs. 
Ayers’ on Union Street, a 
block from the harbor, that 
we chose ($10 with private 
bath). After admiring the roses 
that filled the back garden, we 
set out to explore the town. 

There is a great deal to see 
in Nantucket town and a great 
many shops to sidetrack the 
earnest sight-seer. In all of 
them the whale is inescapable 
as a motif. At The Emporium, 
on Main Street, there’s a whale 
embroidered on an apron that 
sells for $3.95; the Seven Seas 
at Centre and Quince streets 
features a whale cigarette lighter 
at $1.95; and the Four Winds, 
located in an old blacksmith 
shop on Straight Wharf, has 
managed to work the whale 
into thirty-five items. On one 
of the buildings at the foot of 
Main Street is painted a large 
compass with lines leading 
out from its center that 
show the distances from Main 
Street, Nantucket, to such 
places as Buenos Aires and 
Pitcairn Island—the Four 
Winds has reproduced this on 
a tile coaster for $1.25. 

Although slightly jaded by 
whales, we decided to visit the 
Whaling Museum at the head 
of Steamboat Wharf and were 
glad we did. Its collectior of 
whaling gear, scrimshaw, ship 












models and old logbooks is outstand- 
ing and when we finally emerged we were 
surprised at the amount of time we had 
spent there. 

Stretching our legs, we strode up 
cobbled Main Street past captains’ man- 
sions far more impressive than those of 


Edgartown, to the old Quaker Meeting 
House and the Historical Museum that 
adjoins it. I’m not quite sure whether or 
not we saw all of the ten thousand vari- 
ous objects that the museum contains, 
but when we tottered out at last I felt as 
though I had, and could speak with au- 


thority onsubjectsrangingfromtelescopes 
to china to hand-embroidered mourning 
pictures, which are somewhat like sam- 
plers, usually showing a woman weep- 
ing under a willow tree. 

Ruminating on the subject of dinner, 
I thought that for one night at least we 
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if you’re a gourmet you'll be in 7th heaven 
7 days a week; in Jamaica the food is fabulous 





I avoid boredom at any cost by surrounding myself with unboring people 
and places. A way to do this, at astonishingly little cost, is to go to Jamaica. 
Only in Jamaica can you get wet (in azure water that foams onto sand as ~@ 
soft and white as powdered pearls) with so many unboring people (in sum- 





mer Jamaica attracts a gay young crowd that has more fun than money). 
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should perhaps shift from an exclu- 
sively sea-food diet. But when we got 
to Cap’n Tobey’s Chowder Bar on 
Straight Wharf the list of items com- 
prising his “Seafood Sampler” changed 
my mind. Besides, in an ad in the local 
paper which lists his specialties, Cap'n 
Tobey observes in a kind of parentheti- 
cal sneer, “Swift's Premium Steak for 
Landlubbers.”” So in a way we were 


really shamed into attacking a bowl of 
chowder, half a lobster, shrimps, scal- 
lops, fried clams, codfish cakes and 
cherrystones on the half shell. With 
beer this little snack came to $8.75. 
As we came out we noticed that the 
Straight Wharf Theater was mercifully 
located almost next door. We hadn’t 
intended to go to the theater again 
and we had both seen The Glass 
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Menagerie, but under the circum- 
stances there seemed to be no alter- 
native. Tickets for this were the 
same as at Edgartown, which 
brought the day’s total to $26.20. 


If, when we were leaving Cap’n 
Tobey’s the night before, anyone 
had told me that at nine o’clock the 
following morning we would be 
seated in the Indian Room of the 
Overlook Hotel on Step Lane facing 
a breakfast of blueberry griddle 
cakes and bacon I would have 
choked with either mirth or indigna- 
tion. But there we were, putting 
away this famous local specialty with 
more than customary relish. This, 
with orange juice and coffee, added 
up to a rewarding breakfast. 

If anyone had gone on to predict 
that shortly thereafter we would be 
pedaling bicycles across the moors in 
the direction of Siasconset, my reac- 
tions would have been the same. Like 
Cap’n Tobey’s “Steak for Land- 
lubbers,” the sight of cyclists every- 
where and the statement by someone 
in the know that there are over 4000 
of them on Nantucket during the 
summer, shamed us into it (bicycle 
rental, $1.50 a day for English 
models, $1 for American). 

After buying sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs at The Rainbow on 





Straight Wharf, which specializes in 
this sort of thing, and beers at a 
grocery, we set off, whizzing past 
the island’s last remaining windmill 
and fetching up about an hour later 
in the village of Siasconset. 

A slow pedal down its narrow 
streets, among its close-packed 
weathered little houses, then a mile 
of cycling along the cliffs and we 
were at Sankaty Head. 

Here we ate our box lunches by 
the lighthouse, built in 1850, and 
watched the surf, rolling in from 
three thousand miles of open ocean, 
break on the beach some sixty-five 
feet below. 

On the way back to Nantucket 
town, we stopped off at the old jail 
which, according to our guidebook, 
“with its huge wooden doors and 
heavy iron locks and bars... . stands 
as a warning to those wrongfully in- 
clined”’—which is a sentence that 
should certainly be included in any 
anthology of New England under- 
statement. 

A bit farther on we inspected the 
island’s oldest house. It was built 
in 1686 by Jethro Coffin, and con- 
tains such interesting features as 
small leaded windows and a brick 
horseshoe on the chimney believed 
to have been put there to keep 
away witches. 
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As a prelude to dinner, we visited 
the Bamboo Room of the Har- 
bor House for cocktails and the 
piano music of George Feyer. Then, 
at a small crowded restaurant with a 
Gay Nineties atmosphere called The 
Opera House, we chose a dinner 
from which—except for a few Little 
Neck clams asa starter—sea food was 
rigorously excluded: we had chicken 
sauté au madere, boeuf Bourgui- 
gnonne, a half bottle of Chateauneuf 
du Pape, a salad and a macédoine of 
fruit au Kirsch. For a modest $15 it 
served, forthe moment, to sustain life. 

Drifting away from The Opera 
House, we heard the sound of distant 
singing. As we came to Main Street 
we saw that it came from what ap- 
peared to be all the youth of Nan- 
tucket, gathered under the elm trees 
at the upper end of the street. 
Glad for a legitimate reason to 
sit down, we listened to this im- 
promptu concert until the nine- 
o’clock curfew rang from the 
South Church tower; the singing 
stopped, and everyone, as though 
actuated by a common mechanism, 
moved away to gather in a close- 
packed crowd at the opposite end of 
the street. For a time we observed 
this mass rendezvous, which appears 
to be a local tribal custom. But a 
chilly wind was blowing in from the 
harbor and this, combined with the 
warm lights of a bar across the 
street, The Upper Deck, suggested 
the desirability of a nightcap. 

After paying for our drinks, 
I pulled out my ledger and pres- 
ently produced the information 
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that our expenditures for four days 
totaled a mere $98.60. This, I pointed 
out, left us with a surplus of exactly 
$1.40 and face to face with the ugly 
reality of having to spend it, with noth- 
ing to spend it on at this late hour ex- 
cept drink. More than one after-dinner 
drink is against all my principles, but 
on the other hand I like the aesthetic 
satisfaction derived from things coming 


out neatly and as planned. In the end, 
my sense of order prevailed. 

Gazing down into my glass, I re- 
flected on the intense rivalry that exists 
between the two islands and the ab- 
solute conviction held by the inhabi- 
tants of each that his is the only one 
that counts. Of course, as a loyal Vine- 
yarder I knew instinctively who was 
right. But I wanted to be fair and I had 





to admit that the town of Nantucket 
has considerable charm. I asked my 
wife her opinion. 

“It depends what you're looking for,” 
she said. “The town or the country. 
Nantucket has the town. The Vineyard 
certainly has the country.” 

I looked at her with the admiration 
I always feel when she exactly echoes 


my thoughts. THE END 
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“Sailing day” for a great Union-Castle liner is a 
day of wonderful excitement. You leave London 
in a state of high expectation. 

For you'll be sailing clear around the vast con- 


And you'll be stopping everywhere. First 
Gibraltar and Port Said. Then Mombasa, Zanzi- 
bar, Dar es Salaam, Beira, Lourengo Marques, 
Durban . . . many other ports, too! 

You just won't be able to tear yourself away 
from some of these places. You may decide to 
take a trip overland to the next port-of-call and 
let your ship follow you by sea! You can do this 
anytime you wish. Your Union-Castle liner will 


Or you can let her steam away without you . .. 
while you wait for the next Union-Castle ship. 

To sail all around Africa costs as little as $904 
First Class, $736 Cabin Class or only $552 Tour- 
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As Travel Agents can tell you, ancient Africa 
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fast transportation. You'll be comfortable any- 
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When the sun sinks low and the road 
grows wearisome, stop at the welcoming 
sign of refreshing rest. You'll recognize 
that sign because it bears the famous 
name BEAUTYREST. 

In hotels and motels everywhere, the 
Beautyrest* mattress—made only by 
Simmons—is the mark of first-class 
accommodations. No other mattress 
cushions tired muscles so buoyantly, yet 
so firmly. No other has separate back- 


supporting springs which push up into 
the small of your back . . . provide correct, 
relaxing support for every part of your 
body. 

Wise hotel and motel managers know 
that Beautyrest has extra guest appeal 
because it is America’s finest mattress. 
They will gladly tell you why Beautyrest 
is the best investment for their guest 
rooms—and for your home. 

*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ALABAMA 
Cullman mbusch Motel 
Dothan Waikers ose Motel 
Greenville d Motel* 
Gulf Shores White-Caps Beach Apts. 
Haleyville Lindley Motel 
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Phoenix TraveLodge 
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Williams TraveLodge 
Winslow TraveLodge 
Yuma TraveLodge 
ARKANSAS 
El Dorado ourt 


Eureka Springs 
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Hot Springs Anthony Motel 
Hot Springs Avanelle Motor Lodge 
Hot Springs Greenwood Motel 
Hot Springs Perry Plaza Motel* 
Hot Springs The Vela Rose Motel 
Hot Springs Wheatley Motel 
Hot Springs National Park Arrow Motel* 
Motor Courts 
Lake Village Plaza Motel 
Little Rock Alamo Plaza Hotel Courts 
Manila The “L" Motel 
Paragould The Paragould Motel 
Pine Bluff 8 Motel 
Pocah Pocah Tourist Court 
CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim Heidi Motel 
Anaheim TraveLodge 
Atascader Scott’s Mote!l* 
Baker Pike’ s El Rancho oe Pe an 








Bakersfield otel 
Bakersfield Valley Traveled e 
Bannin, ita Mo 
Banning ° California Motel 
Banning Margerita Motel* 
Barstow The Plaza Motel* 
Barstow... TraveLodge 
Berkeley TraveLodge 
Bishop El Rancho Motel 
Bishop Piute Lodge Motel 
Bishop Sierra View Motel 
Bishop TraveLodge 
Blythe TraveLodge 
Brawley TraveLodge 
Burbank Bell Vista Motel 
Burbank TraveLodge 
Cayucos Saxby's Motel 
Chico Rio Lindo Motel 
Chico TraveLodge 
Chula Vista Borderland TraveLodge 
Chula Vista. Rancho Del Ray TraveLodge 
Coalinga Motel Morada 
Coalinga TraveLodge 
Corning Shasta Way Motel 
Corona del Mar Kirkwood Motel 
Coronado Motel Del Island 
Culver City Banner Motel 
Daly City Cavalier Motel 
El Cajon TraveLodge 
El Centro TraveLodge 
El Monte TraveLodge 
Fields Landing Silver Side Motel 
Fontana Paradise Motel 
Fontana TraveLodge 
Fort Bragg Driftwood Motel 
Fresno TraveLodge 
Fullerton Fullerton TraveLodge* 
Grant-Olancha J. G. Motel 
Greenfield Motel 

Harbor City 

Hollywood Hollywood 

Hollywood. ..Sunset-La Brea 


Hollywood. . Vermont-Sunset 











Indio 

Laguna Beach Las Ondas Motor 

La Jolla TraveLodge 
Lancaster The Sands Motel* 
Lemon Grove Grove Motel* 
Livingston Town & Country Motel 
Long Beach Beachtown Motel 
Long Beach Nob Hill Motel 
Long Beach 

Los Angeles Colony Motor 

Los Angeles Eagie Rock 

Los Angeles Encino 

Los Angeles Temple View 

Marysville 

Mill Creek Childs 

Mojave 

Monterey Rancho Monterey 
Mount Shasta 's 
Needles 

Oakland Bay 

Oakland 

Oakland Town House 

Oceanside 

Ontario TraveLodge 
Oroville Dahl's Motel 
Palo Alto.. TraveLodge 
Pasadena Grand Motel 
Pasadena Hi-Way Host Motel 
Pasadena Pasadena TraveLodge 
Paso Robles Farmhouse Motor Lodge 
Paso Robles Marianna Motel 
Pismo Beach The Tides Motel 
Pomona TraveLodge 
Rancho Mirage .“‘The Casbah” “a Hotel 
Red Bluff TraveLodge 
Redding Monterey Motel* 
Reddin, TraveLodge 
Redlands « Hanson's Motor Inn 
Redlands TraveLodge 
Richmond TraveLodge 
Riverside TraveLodge 
Sacramento Capital TraveLodget 
Sacramento Niceley Motel* 
Sacramento taveLodge 
Salinas TraveLodge 
San Bernardino Midtown TraveLodge 
San Bernardino San TraveLodge 
San Bernardino Valley Motel* 
San Carlos TraveLodge 
San Clemente La Vista Motel 
San Diego Balboa TraveLodge 
San Diego Bayview TraveLodge 
San Diego Cabrillo TraveLodge 
San Diego Civic Center TraveLodge 





*Not 100% Beautyrest-equipped 
+ Motel under construction 

































































San Diego College Travel Burley..... 
San Diego Downtown Pot po Caldwell - ee 
San Diego Harbor TraveLodge aldwell Frontier Motel 
San Diego P La Jolla Motel Coeur d'Alene... The Cove Motel 
San Diego Pacific Beach TraveLodge Coeur d’Alene.... Hart's Motel* 
San Diego ....Park TraveLodge Coeur d’Alene King Cole Motel 
San Diego Point Loma TraveLodge Dubois Star Route Lone Pine Motel 
San Diego otel Grangeville. amas 
_ Diego daho Falls Colonial Motel 
an Diego idaho Falls Lone Pine Motel 
San Diego Kamiah Dee Motel* 
San Francisco _ a. Kellogg. . tail Motel* 
SanFrancisco Fi Lewiston Hillary Motel 
an ine Franciscan Lewiston Minden Motel 
San ) Golden Gate TraveLodge Lewiston Sacajawea Lodge 
San Market Street TraveLodge Nampa Parkview Motel* 
San )....Motel Doyle Civic Center Osburn Sunset Motel 
San ) Presidio TraveLodge Priest River Seikirk Motel 
San Motel Marty Rexburg Calaway Motel 
_ raveLodge : Salmon River Motel* 
ante raveLodge Rupert.. : Fowler Motel 
Santa Beach-TraveLodge Rupert ‘ ......-Flamingo Lodge 
Santa Center City TraveLodge Twin Falls ; Cape Cod Motel 
nom ig Rest Motel ILLINOIS 
ani t . 
Santa Salt Air Court Boomington : ila Sata & L 1 Mon 
aren ici sere Bisckhawi's Trail Motel 
Santa ‘3 Cave-In-Rock Motel Cave-In-Rock 
ree ants Monica ae Lodge tew Motel Cave-In-Rock 
San Yaidro TraveLodee Chateworth The Hangar Mote 
Ss ee Eel River BM Chicago. - Ranch Motel 
ou ate Lido Motel Chi 8 ; 
Siocon Hote st Lao Chieee hors Dees Mota 
Sonoita Bag a Jowners Grove Ranch Manor Motel 
Tahoe C bast St. Louis (Route 3) Trail’s End Motel 
rer Tamera ae? Bi Peso Corn Belt Motel 
Tulare Tulare Inn s1 Paso... Stage Stop Motel 
Vacaville Ranchotel Frankfort Abe Lincoln Motel 
; Frankfort Valley View Motel 
Vallejo Vallejo TraveLodge Franklin Park agon Motel 
one os Galena Hotel De Soto 
Victorville TraveLodge Sonali Twin Elms Motel 
Visalia El Rancho Betel — begs 
isalia raveLodge 
West Sacramento. Sacramento Travelodge 3 } neo ae - pree 
ttier taveLodge 
Williams El Rancho Motel ta Grange, eee Sree 
COLORADO Morris ‘ark Motel 
Boulder Boulder TraveLodget Mundelein... Alloa Motel 
Canon City. . J's Motel Oak Forest Dreamland Motel 
Colorado Springs nbow Court* Oak Lawn Phillips Motel 
Denver — TraveLodget Oreana... The Oreana Motel 
Durango End O'Day Court Palatine... Black Forest Motel 
Western Motel Pana ; Nick's Motel 
Julesburg Holiday Motel* Paris 
La Junta Mid Town Guest Ranch Peoria Bel-Aire Motel 
Manitou Springs cLaughlin Lodge Fore Teo Sess = af 
‘ontiac ‘ontiac Mot 
— ARE Clay’s Motel* Roanoke Oak Ranch Motel 
Laurel Diamond Motel Rochell Charnock's Motel 
Newark Woodshaven Court Rock Falls Ranch Motel» 
Rehoboth Beach Sea Ranch Motel mee - Macthant 8 ne — 
FLORIDA ee aes on act bees over of 
ona: Vian or 
allahan Sue ress Motel nderson Hoosier Motor Court* 
= Rainbow Motel rs > Soceare ; _ me Se 
0coa ote! a e 
Daytona Beach Candlelight kote Bedford Blue Boy Motel 
Daytona Beach. El Rancho Lodge Motel _ Brazil eacon Motel 
Daytona Beach Pleasure Tsle Motel Clinton Elm Row Motel 
Daytona Beach White Lady Motel Crown Point Gateway Motel 
De Funiak Springs... ‘Adams Motel Grown Point... 40 Winx 
e e 
Dunnellon Dunkel Motor Court* Dyer Wheeler's Motel 
Eau Gallie Christines Motor Court* Franklin s Nod Motel 
Fernandina Beach Goomn Vow Motel Lick Springs. _ Lane Motor Lodge 
Flagler Be: otel G otel & Restaurant 
Fort Walton Beach inccon's 8 : By ‘The Sea y wood Motel 
oat Sere. raat pee sve Ta a 
igh Springs arkway Motor e 
Jacksonville Palm Garden Motel 38th St. Motel, Inc. 
Jacksonville Starlite Motel -ooe.. TraveLodge 
Jacksonville TraveLodge The Star Motel 
Jacksonville Beach Ace Motel* Duncan Lodge Motel 
— Beach....Golden Sands ae bi yee oe 
jan Mo 
Bay wat Ramona Park Motel City. Christy's Hotel Court 
e Ci - 
Leesburg , Haines Creek Cottages City. Golden Sands Hotel Court 
sivas Sheree. ieptune Hall Mota the Village Motels 
e urn a 
Melbo River Oak Hotel Court Skyview Motel 
New Suagras Beac Pi. Air Motel 







: oral a 
mn Court* 
we 
Sun Deck Motel* 
Motel Maria 
Royal Ranch Court 
Beach Pink Flamingo Motel* 
Beach. .Sunway Motel and Apts. 
Beach Twin Palms Motor Court 


Park 
Beach 





St. Mark's St. Mark's Motel & Cafe 
St. Petersburg Ebb Tide Motel* 
aras Coquina Hotel Court* 
Sarasota Dowler’s Motel & Restaurant 
Sarasota Fountain Court Motel* 
Sarasota Palm Tree Court 
tarke 301 Star Motel 
allahassee Dixie Motel 
allahassee Lakes>ore Motel 
ampa Citrus Motor Lodge 
‘ampa Luxury Motel 
Yulee Winnie Vee Motel & Restaurant 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Town & Country Hotel Courts 
Augusta Royal Palms Motel 
Brunswick Peach State Court 
Brunswick tar Motel* 
Carrollton Dixie Motel 
Chatsworth Chief Vann Motel 
Columbus The Outpost Inn 
Cuthbert ‘win's Motel* 
Darien Fort King George Motel 
Douglas ue Top Motel 
Ellaville Donna Lynne Motel & Restaurant 
Eulonia Sapelo Motor Court 
Fitzgerald Uptown Motor Courts, Inc. 
Fitzgerald Uptown Motel* 
Glennville Cheerio Motel 
Glennville Sunset Motel 
Glennville 301 C 
Madison Old South Motel 
Royston Royston Motel 
Statesboro Crossroads M: 
Swainsboro Peebles Motel 
Sylvania Paradise Motel 
Thomson Cotton Patch Motel 
Townsend Sapelo Motor Court 
Valdosta Valdosta Motel 
Waycross Al-Mar Motel 
IDAHO 
Arco D K Motel 
Ashton Davis Motel 


Green Gables Motel 
Deep Creek Motel 
job's Motel 


Boise 
Bonners Ferry 
Buhl 







oipae ~paae 
Bob's Bar BQ & Motel 
Elm Ri 





Vincennes El Rancho Motel 
West Terre Haute Cooley's Motel 
it ne Lake Motel 
Westville . Bob's Motel 
IOWA 
Bettendorf La Fonda Motel 
Cedar Rapids Skylit Motel 
Davenport La Fonda Motel 
Des Moines Des Moines TraveLodget 
DeWitt Cross Roads Motel 
Farley Rainbow Motel 
Independence Colonial Motel* 
Keokuk Chief Motel 
Sheldon Sheldon Motel 
Shenandoah Tall Corn Motel 
KANSAS 
Cunningham Knotty Pine Motel 
Lawrence Town Manor 
Wichita 96 Motel* 
KENTUCKY 






hesmcear Trail Motel 
rr 


Green ‘ossiand Motel 


Li 
Hopkinsville Plaza Motel 


King’s Court 
Rock City Motel 
Frank's Motel* 
Keenland Motel 
Boe nm Motel 
nch Motel 
The Sportsman Motel 
es Motel 
Mar mE . , Terrace* 
Monticello Mote! Court 
Mayo Trail Motel & Restaurant 
Hayden's Motel . Restaurant* 


turgis Motel 

LOUISIANA 
omer Claiborne Hotel Courts 
La Fayette Plantation Court 





Lake Charles Melrose Tourist Hotel 
Lake Providen Whites Motel 
— (New 0 Orleans) Mardi G Gras Motel 








Monr moor Motel 
New Orleans Colonial Hotel Courts 
bs Shreveport Alamo Plaza oo — 
Shreveport Melrose Motel & Grill 
Co-Z Motel 
Thomas Court 
Colonial Motel 
Star 
Bel Alton Motel 
Chase Manor 
Motel Edgewood 
Keystone 
Little Meadows Motel 
WaterView Motel 
Motel Oakland 
Santa Maria 
$s 

Buzzards Bay seed Motor Court Motel* 
Great Golden 1 Ele Motel 
Leominster Leominster Motel 
Providence Holiday ibees Motel 
South Harwich Stone Horse Motel* 
Wellficet Ann's Motor Lodge 
West Hatfield Triangle Motel 
West Springfield... Langsyne Motel 

MICHIGAN 
Alma Motel Decker 
Au Gres .-Hammell Beach Motel 
Barryton Murphy's Motel 

| wm guia ‘ar 

Schick's Resort 

} ny Harbor 


Minnetonka Resort & Trading Post 
Deerton Pine Cone Motel 


Eagle River Swank's Motel & Cabins 
East Tawas Carl's 

East Tawas New Holland Hotel 

Holland peet’s Motel 

Rancho Motel 

Bon Air Motel 

Moonlite Motel 

errace Motel 

Wahistrom’s Motel* 





Green Acres Motel 


wonderful BEAUTYREST comfort 





Hillsboro Bear Hill Motel 
Keene Motor Inn M 

Mt. Sunapee White Birch Motel* 
Nashua Motel Nashua 
Peterborough Robbin's Motel 
Randolph Mt. Jefferson Motel & Restaurant 
NEW JERSEY 






(Hampton Clinto: 
Hightstown Tourist Court 
Swan Motel* 


Shade Patio Court Motel 
R It Motel 











MM 











ote 
Swiss Motel 

Silver Crest Motels, Inc. 
Windswept Motel 

g Cole Motel* 
Sunset Motel 
Sauter’s Motel, Inc. 
Colonial Mane ¢ 
e Motel 

Bunnell’ : *Motel* 
Clarksville Motel 





Vineland Hotel Vineland 
Wildwood Sun Ray Motel* 
Woodbridge Woodbridge Motor Courtt 
NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo TraveLodge 
Alb Alb TraveLodge 
Deming Deming TraveLodge 
Gallup nchito Motel 
Las Cruces TraveLodge 
Lordsburg Yucca Motel 
Raton Maverick Lodge 
Roswell Central Motel 
Roswell Spring River Motel 
NEW YORK 

bany Blue Spruce Motel 
Barneveld Beachley's Motel 
Binghamton Kirkwood Motel 

uffalo Ellicott Park Court 
Cohoes Oleandorf's Motel 
Cooperstown Deer Run Motel 


Croton-On-Hudson Watergate Motor Hotel* 

rnir: ady Lawn Motor Court* 
Gansevoort Shady Acres Motel 
Hampton Bays Hi-Ridge Cottages & Motel* 
Ithaca ollegetown Motor Lodge 





Kingston Costello's Motor Court 
Kirkwood wood Motel 
Lake George Sequoia Motel 
Lake George Swiss Village Motel 
Lake Placid Lawrence Motel* 
Lake Placid Road Riebel's Motel* 
Liverpool Ed Martin's Motel 
Macedon Wayne Villa Motel 
Middletown Middletown Motel 

onroe James Deluxe Mote! 


Montauk, Long Island Sands Motel 
Montauk, Long Island 

avecrest Apartments on Ocean 

Monticello Inn Motel 

Kieffer Motel 


Traveler's Lodge 
Beaconlight Motel 





Klasen's Motel 

onawanda Russell's Motel* 

—— Rancho Motel 
ntario Modern Manor Motel 
Ontarte Center Rambler's Rest Motor Court 
Oswego Evergreen Motel 
Potsdam B & M Motel 


Riverhead, Long Island Riverhead Motel 
Rivertead Lanefaiang WeepingWillow Mote 








Newberry Manor Motel 
Newberry Orchard Grove Cabins 
Ontonagon Hokans Motel 
Reed City. Rod City Motei* 
Royal Oak eville Motel 
St. ce Maple Rest Motel 
St ce Sands Motel 
Sault Ste. Marie Anchor Motel* 
South Haven io Motel 
Tawas City Royal Motel 
Tawas City Sims Northwoods Motel 
Utica Janssen's Motel* 
Whittemore ma Motel 
MINNESOTA 
Austin Miller Motel 
y Motel Ely 
Grand Rapids Riverside Motel 
International Falls Rambler Motel 
Little Falls Clifwood Motel 
Minneapolis Clover Motel 
Red Wing Albrecht’s Hiawatha Motel 
St. Cloud Kleis Motel 
St. Paul City View Motel* 
Worthington Shady Lane Motel 
MISSISSIPPI 
Corinth No-El Motel 
Eupora Skinney’s Motel 
Meridian Morocco Lodge 
Natchez Windmill Motel & Court 
New Albany Southland Motel 
Philadelphia Delphia Court 
ummit Lake Motel 
MISSOURI 
Columbia Show-me Motel 
Joplin Joplin Motel 
x opp's Motel 


iP 
Mansfield Motel* 
Malone's Motel 


Poplar Bl Tower Court Motel 
St. Charies Monarch Motel* 
St. Clair Scully's Motel 


St. Louis County. New King Bros. Motel* 





Van Buren awthorne Court 
MONTANA 
Belgrade Three Cheers Mote’ 
Billings The Lewis & Clark Corte! 
Bozeman Rambler Mote’ 
Butte Eddys Mote 
Butte Treasure Trail Mote! 
Columbia Falls. Bad Rock Canyon Motel 
Columbia Falls Cedar Lodge 
Coram Evergreen Motel 
Cut Bank . Glacier Hotel & Motor Hotel 
Cut Bank Terrace Motel 
Great Falls Shasta Motel* 
Hamilton Sportsman Mote 
Helena tar Motel 
Hungry Horse Crooked Tree Mote! 
Kalispell ncho Motel 
Kalispell Rest Inn Motel 
bby n's Mote 
Libby The Ever een Mote! 
Libby ‘oe's Motel* 
Miles City Sunset Motel* 
St tius Glacier-View Motel 


Shelby O’Haire Manor Motel 


Thompson Falls alls Motel 
Troy Holiday Motel 
West Yellowstone Parker Lodge* 


West Yellowstone Round-Up Motel 





Whitefish Viewmont Motel 
White Sulphur Springs Castle Motel 
NEBRASKA 

Arapahoe McCoy's Motel* 
Fremont Downtown Motel 
Holdrege Plains Motel 
Kearney Hammers Motel 
McCook Chief Motel* 
Valentine Ballard Motel 
NEVADA 

Carson City Ormsby Motel 
Carson City Carson ow ee et 
Las Vegas Tra Lodge 
Las Vegas otel 
Las Vegas Wittwer Motel 
Las Vegas te — Rest Motel 
Lovelock New —— Motel 
Lovelock tar Motel 
Tonopah David L rst L Motel 
Wells Smitty's Motel* 
Yerington E! Corral Motel 
Yerington Ranch House Motel 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charlestown Indian Shutters — Cabin Court 


HOLIDAY/JULY 





Sinnecock Motel* 


Skaneateles Finger eee Motel 
Sodu: * Motel 
South Wales South Wales Motel 
Tonawanda Ellicott Park Motor Court 
Tupper Lake Tupper Lake Motel 
Utica tafan’ 8 Motel 
Utica Ranch Motel* 
Valatie Blue Spruce Motel 
West Nyack Nyack Motor Hotel 
Woodstock Parrell's Motel* 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Tour-O-Tel Motor Court* 
Boone ountain Motel 
Bryson City Bennett's Court 
Bryson City lins Motel 
Bryson City Rhododendron Motel 
Charlotte Casa Rancho Motor Lodge 


otel Osborne 
Al-Bar-Mar Motor Court 
Hayes Motel 

Coastal Motel* 
Sportsman's Lodge 











Laurinburg Pine Acres Court 
Mount Airy Blu-Vue Motel 
Nags Head Beacon Motor Lodge 
Reidsville Monticello Motel 
Sharpsburg Bright Leaf Motel 
Wall Redlands Lodge 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck Hi-Way Motel 
M otel 
Devils Lake Artclare Motel* 
Devils Lake R & L Motel 
Dickinson Enger's Motel* 
Grand Forks Westward Ho Motel 
Hettinger Motel Ray* 
Jamestown Wolf Motel 
Minot Halvors Motel 
Minot The Walsh Motel 
Wahpeton Valley Motel 
OHIO 
Aberdeen Fenner's Motel 
Adelphi Mahoney's Motel* 
Alliance ‘on-Nel Motel* 
Barberton Macko's Motel 
Bridgeport Hillside Motel 
Bryan Colonial Manor Motel* 
Cambridge Frisbee City Motel* 
Cincinnati Cincinnati TraveLodget 








Hillcrest Motel 
TraveLodge 
Camp Grand Motel* 
Columbus Westlake Motor Court 
Coshocton Three Rivers Motel 
Donnelsville Adobe Motel 
Elyria ite TraveLodget 
Fremont Lakes Motel 
Galion Pe Village Mote! 
Gallipol Lafayette Hotel 
Geneva Betty's Motel 
Hamilton Norris Motel 
Martin's Ferry (Morristown) Star Motel 
McConnels Edlo Hotel 
Montpelier Exit 2 Motel 
Star Lite Motel 
Newcomerstown Frontier Motel 
New Concord Hughey’s Motel 
North Bend Lucas’ North end Inn 
Norwalk Royal Motel 
Piketon Town & Country Motel’ 
Ross Ross Motel 
Sandusky Rancho Pillow Motel 
South Vienna Vienna Motei & Restaurant 
Springfield Adobe Mote! 
Steubenville Boulevard Motel 
Toledo Central Motel 
Toledo Swartz's Mote! 
Toledo TraveLodge 
Upper Sandusky Evergreen Motel’ 
ellington Ranch House Mote! 
West Jefferson Graham Motel 
OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha Baker Motel* 
Holdenville Estes Motel 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma City TraveLodget 
Oklahoma City Shady Auto Court 


Okmulgee Bel-Air Motel 
Ponca City Lazy K Motel’ 
Tulsa Will Rogers Motor Court’ 
OREGON 

Albany Modern A res Motel 
Astoria Bay-View Motel 
Astoria Crest Motel 
Astoria Sunny Lane Motel* 
Bend New Riverside Motels 
Bend Plaza Motel 
Burns Bennet Motel 
Burns Gay Way Motel & Cafe 
Burns Hi-Way Motel 
Cannon Beach Surfview Motel 
Chemalt Chemalt Motel* 
Chiloquin Melita’s Motel 
Clatskanie Clatskanie Motel 


Bayshore Motel 
Myrtle Lane Motel 
Don-Mar Motel 

El] Camino Motel 
Finisterre Lodges 
Boon's E) Prado Motel 
Capistrano Motel 
Eugene Hotel 

Eugene Motel 


Jack Pine Motel* 
Elliott's Motel 

Leith Motel 

. Grass Valley Motel 
De Luxe Motel 


Grass Valley. 
Klamath Falls 





La Grande Red Shutter Motel’ 
La Grande Chief Joseph Motei 
Lebanon Gables Motel 
Medford TraveLodge 
Medford Wheel Inn Motel 
Myrtle's Creek Bounds Motel 
Newport Welcome Traveler Motel 
North Bend Bay ee Motel 
Oakridge all's Motel 
Pendleton Let’er Buck Motel 
jand ascade Motel 
Portland City Center Motor Hotel 
Portland Dale's Motel 
Portland Englewood Motel 
Portland Tnperial Hotel 
Portland Melgard's Motel’ 
Portland Monticello Mote! 
Portland Motor Motel 
Portland Nordic Motel 
Portland Shangri-La Motel 
Portland TraveLodge 
Portland White City Motel 
Port Oxford Shoreline Motel 
Reedsport Firgrove Motel 
Reedsport Reedsport Motel* 
Rhododendron Snowline Motel 
Roseburg Sycamore Motel 
ufus Arrowhead Motel 
Salem Capital vane Mote! 
Salem Knot-E-Pine Motel 
Salem Minnesota Mote! 
Salem South Salem Motel 
Seaside City Center Motel 
Seaside Emerald Court Motel 
Seaside Like's Lodge Mote! 
Waldport Deane's Oceanside Lodge 
Yachats Adobe Mote) 
Yoncalla E) Camino Mote! 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Klein's Motel 
Ardmore Quaker penge Motor Hote! 
Bloomsburg tone Castle Motel 
Bloomsburg = Town Motel 
Bradford ayette Mote! 
allas Dallas Mote! 
East McKeesport Barber's Mote! 
Ebensburg Lake View Mote! 
Erie Flamingo Mote! 
Franklin Sun-Set Mote! 
Gettysburg Home Sweet Home Motel* 


irard Jordans Mote! 


Greencastle The Oaks Motel- 
Harrisburg Shefford Court Motel* 
Harrisburg Stonecrest Motel 


(Listings continued on next page) 


Return this coupon for free, handy-sized Beautyrest Motel Guide- 
book, with complete motel and highway address listings. 





r---------"— 


| Simmons Company 


| Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


| Please send me Beautyrest Motel Guidebook. 


Name 
| Address 
City 
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Zone State 
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Beautyrest-equipped 


motels —continued from 
previous page 


PENNSYLVANIA Cont. 

Johnatown Anderson Motel 
Kittanning Coach '¥ Four Motel 
Kittanning RouleMote!Quality’’* 


Langhorne Clover Motel 
Lewis Run Lafayette Motel 
Meadville Flaugh's 


Towne & Country Motel 
Mouroeville Holiday House, Inc. 
Morgantown Morgantown Motel 
Mt Pocono Mount Pocono Motel 
Myerstown Lake's Motel 
North East Dohier's Cottages 
Porterville Park View Motel* 
Shippensburg Wynkvop's Motel 
Somerset f Garden Motel 
Stroudsburg Roxanan Motel 
Tower City The Barn Motel 
Trevose Penn Motel & Restaurant 
West Springfeld Ideal Motel 
West Springfield 

Springfield Manor Motel 
Waynesburg Holiday Motei* 
Wilkes-Barre Carousel Motel 
RHODE ISLAND 
Lincoln Clover Leaf Motel* 
Wickford, North Kingstown 

Bob Bean Motel 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown Deason's Motel 
MeCormick Oak Hill Motel, Inc 
Santee 

Mansion Park Motor Lodge* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen Breeze Inn Motel 


Custer Rocket Motel 
Deadwood John's Motel 
Dead suod Terrace Motel’ 
Murdo Mote! Boysen 
Rapid City Modern City Motel’ 
Rapid City Motel Rapid 
Rapid City Tip Top Motor Motel* 
Rapid City 


Town 'N Country Motel 
Siouz Fails Pine Crest Lodge 
Sioux Falls The Rushmore Motel 


Spearfish MecColley Motel 

all Badlands Lodge 
Watertown Scotts Motel: 
TENNESSEE 


Brownsville Brownsville Motel 
Chattanooga Dixie Land Motel 


Chattanooga Fricks Motel’ 
Chattanooga Trade Winds Motel 
Chuckey Dixie Motel 


Clarksville A & W Motor Court 
Columbia James K. Polk Motel 
Columbte Julian Mays Motor Court 
Dyersburg Dyersburg Plaza Court 


Gatlinburg Hemlock Motel 
Harriman Arrowhead Court 
Humboldt Humboldt Motei* 
Jacksboro Tennessee Motel 
Jamestown Jordan Resort Motel 


Knoxville Treemont Motel 
Lookout Mountain 
Johnson's Scenic Court* 


Manchester Park Motel 
artin Martin Plaza Motel 
Memphis Palomino Motel 
Memphis Rogers Motel 
Memphis Shelby Motel 
Memphis Silver Horse Shoe Motel 
Memphis Town Park Motor Hotel 
Memphis TraveLodge 
Downtown 
Murfreesboro Sundown Motel 
Nashville Anchor Motel 
Nashville Carver Courts* 
Nashville Mimosa Gardens Motel 
Nashville York Hotel Court 
Paris Paris Plaza Motel 
Selmer L and M Motel 
Somerville Village Court 
Sunbright Sunbright Motel 
TEXAS 
Abilene Western Motel 
Amarillo _ The Colonial Manor 
Ballinger Mote! Stonewall’ 
Beaumont Edson Motel 
Big Springs 
Big Springs TraveLodget 
Bowie Hutchinson Courts 
Brownsville 
Nel Roy Hotel Apartments 
Cameron Milam Motel 
Clyde La Siesta Motel 
Denison Den-Tex Motel Courts 
nton Eagle Motel’ 
Eagie Pass 
Dream Motel & Coffee Shop 
El Paso Chula Vista Motel 
El Paso Royal Arms Hotel 
Gonzales Warm Springs Motel 
Hamilton Travelers Motel 
Houston Buffalo Inn Hotel 
Houston Cactus Court 
Liberty Keller Terrace Motel 
Longview Lone Star Motel 
Palacios Glendale 
Pecos Pecos TraveLodget 


Plainview White's Rest Well Motel 
Raymondville Anchor Motel 
Sen Antonio Hot Wells Motel’ 


Sherman Melton Motel 
Texarkana Texana Motel 
Vernon Western Motel 
Waco Waco TraveLodget 
UTAH 

Fillmore Del Patio Hote-Motel 
Manti Manti Motel 
Moab Canyon Motel 
Ogden Mountain View Mote! 
Panguitch Bryce Way Lodge 
Prove E) Rancho Provo Motel 
Provo TraveLodge 


Bt. George Wittiver TraveLodge 
Salt Lake City 
Bradfield Motor Lodge 
Salt Lake City 
Brewster's Seagul) Motel 
Salt Lake City City Center Motel 


Balt Lake City TraveLodge 
Soringdale Zionville Motei 
Tremonton Marble Motel 
VERMONT 

Burlington Ho-Hum Motel 


South Burlington Cupola Motel 
South Burlington 

Redwood Motel & Coffee Shop 
Vergennes New Haven Motel 
VIRGINIA 
Abingdon 
Virginia Hills Motel Restaurant 
Alexandria The Virginia Motel 
Amelia Buddy's Motel 
Bedford Bedford Motel 
Chase City Country Squire Mote! 
Fredericksburg Baldwin Motel 
Keysville Sheldon's Motor Court 


Leon Shady Grove Motel 
Manassas Town House Motel 
Norton Old Virginia Motel 
Richmond Stratford Motel 





South Hill 
South Hill Motel & Restaurant 
Virginia Beach Sandman Motel 
Virginia Beach The Suntide Motel 
Williamsburg Raleigh Motel 
Wincbecte Elms 
Motor Court & Dining Room 
Woodstock Woodstock Mote! 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 2400 Motel 
Castle Rock Cowlitz Motel 
Coulee City Ala Cozy Motel 
Clarkston Skyway Motel 
Cle Elum Bonita Mote! 
Everett Everett TraveLodge 
Everett Topper Motel 
Forks Prairie Motel 


Friday Harbor Moore Mote! 
Grand Coulee Charlann Motel 
Grand Coulee Sky Deck Motel 
Long Beach 

Hill's Oceanview Cottages 
Longview City Center Mote! 
Longview Sacajawea Motel 


Mercer Island TraveLodge 
Moses Lake Chief Moses Mote! 
Moses Lake TraveLodge 
Olympia Holly Mote! 
Olympia Sylvan Motel 
Packwood Tatoosh Motel 
Puyallup Brad's ao 
Quincy Bry Log L 
Fee d est Well Mond 
symond Mount Castle Motel 
Ritzville Womack Motel 
Beattle Eldorado 
Seattle Exposition TraveLodget 
Seattle Seal's Motel 
Seattle TraveLodge 
Spokane Spokane TraveLodget 
Spokane Wynne Motel 
Sunnyside Motel Unique 
acoma Biltmore Motel* 
Tacoma Home Motel’ 
Tacoma Stevenson Mote! 
Tacoma TraveLodge 
Vancouver Fort Motel 


Vancouver Red Top Lodge Mote! 
Vancouver Webbs Stagecoach Inn 

Motel Restaurant & Gift Shop 
Walle Walla A & H Motel 
Walla Walla Walla Walla Lodge 
Walla Walla Wayside Motel’ 
Wenatchee Lyon's Motor Court 


Woodland Lakeside Motel 
Yakima Motel 97 
Yakima Red Apple Motel 


Yakima Yakima TraveLodget 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Aurora Fairlea Motel 
Aurora Mill Stone Lodge 
Berkeley Springs Boyer's Motel 
Bridgeport Hedges Mote! 
Bridgeport Roth Motel 
Cairo Rainbow Motel 
Clarksburg Suncrest Court 
Grafto: Elmlee Lodge Motel 
Grafton Cosy Rest Motel 
Huntington 

obinson's Lakeside Inn 
Hurricane Putnam Hotel 
Kingwood Marleen Motel 


Martinsburg Pikeside Motel 
Pennsboro Pennsboro Motel 


Philippi Philippi Motel, Inc 
Ripley The Jackson Motel 
Scott Depot Putnam Motel 


Summerville 
Mountain States Motel 


Sutton Laurel Court Motel 
Thornton Elmlee Lodge 
Valley Grove Valley Mote! 
Weirtoa Weirton Motel 
Wheeling Valley Motel 
WISCONSIN 

Bristol Herb’s Motel 
Conrath Motel Stasia 
DePere Niteway Motel 


Eau Claire Blue Dream Mote! 
Elm Grove Sleepy Hollow Motel 
Fremont Pitt's Motel 
Kenosha Mar's Castle Courts 
Lake Geneva Boulevard Mote! 
Lake Geneva Reichert’s Mote! 
Lake Geneva 

Shady Lawn Court Motel 
Lyndon Station McBrydes Mote! 
Medison TraveLodge 
Manitowoc Manitou Motel 
Mauston The Willows Mote! 
Menomonee Falls De-Lux Motel 
Middleton Lake View Motel 
Milwaukee Sleepy Hollow Mote! 
Milwaukee White Court Motel 


Monroe Alphorn Motel 
Oshkosh Mi-Rae Mote! 
Oshkosh Royal Mote! 
Park Falls Mason Motel 

airie Du Chien Prairie Motel* 
Salem Janssen's Motel 
Sauk City Ganser's Motel 
Superior Stockade Motel 
Tomahawk A & L Motel 
Twin Lakes Zimmerman Motel 
Union Grove Esmond Motel 
Viroqua Hickory Hill Motel 


Wisconsin Delis 

ndeck's Auto Court 
Wisconsin Dells McBryde's Mote! 
Wisconsin Dells Motel Harrison 
Wisconsin Dells 

Olson Motor Lodge 
Wisconsin Dells. Spring Hill Mote! 


WYOMING 


Lusk Pioneer Court 
Sundance Circle 8. Motel 
Shell Trapper Lodge Guest Ranch 


Dd. Cc. 
Washington, D. C. (Pairfax, Va 
Motel Washington 


CANADA 

Kamloops TraveLodget 
Vancouver TraveLodget 
CUBA 


Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines 
Bamboo Motel Restaurant 


and Pool 
MEXICO 
Tijuans 


Agua Caliente TraveLodge | 


*Not 100° Beautyrest-equipped 


t Mintel under construction 
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CAIRO: 


Conrad Hilton's 
Guest 


by Ted Patrick 


The Nile Hilton: 


The latest plush caravansary 
in Conrad Hilton's 


growing hotel empire. 


HOLIDAY 


PERSONAL REPORT 


JULY 


@ One afternoon several months ago, a group of writers, 
columnists, editors, actors, actresses, society people. celebrity 
and celebrity-fringe characters gathered in the Sert Room of 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. We were lavishly enter- 
tained at a buffet luncheon by a tall, broad, handsome, Texas- 
type gentleman who was singled out for very special attention 
by Sert Room captains and guests. The Texas-like gentle- 
man happened to own the hotel. He was Conrad N. Hilton. 
He had invited us to take part in the opening ceremonies and 
festivities for the newest hotel in his rapidly growing empire, 
the Nile Hilton-in Cairo, and the luncheon was our send-off 
party. The group was cleverly chosen to give a nice balance 
of glamour, substance, beauty, gaiety and dignity to the af- 
fair, and included such prominent names as Hedda Hopper, 
Mrs. Earl Warren and her daughter Virginia; Jane Russell, 
Cobina Wright, Van Johnson, Earl Wilson, Jeanne Crain, 
Leonard Lyons, Hugh O’Brian (Wyatt Earp), Leo Carrillo, 
Martha Hyer, Robert Cummings, Robert Sterling and his 
wife Anne Jeffreys, and Diahann Carroll. 

At four o’clock the show was ready and put on the road. 
To the popping of flash bulbs and scratching of pens signing 
autographs, we piled on buses and were driven to Idlewild. 
Every last shred of responsibility—baggage, passports, 
tickets—was daintily removed from our shoulders. I was 
given seat ISB. Next to me, in ISA, sat Hedda Hopper who, 
hats and all, was to be my seat companion for the trip. It 
turned out to be a most happy arrangement, and even gave 
me a conversational ploy for future cocktail or dinner 
parties. If Miss Hopper’s name should come up, I can say, 
offhandedly, 
mumbles in her sleep, and she never sleeps with her mouth 


“Interesting thing—Hedda never snores or 


open. Very attractive qualities.” 

The atmosphere on the plane was nice and relaxed. Every- 
one knew everyone else, and everyone had something to 
contribute. Rarely has such beauty been assembled on a 
plane, and those air travelers of us who had been accustomed 
to a pulchritude ration of exactly two stewardesses beamed, 
and sighed, and dreamed. 


Continued on Page 2% 














Attention mediwm-price car buyers: 





Have bigger ’59 models 
“sized” you Out of a new car? 


Were you on the verge of trading for a new °59 medium-price car? 
Did the bigger size and much higher price change your mind? 
Then investigate the Ambassador by Rambler. It’s the one fine car 
that’s not longer, not wider, not higher priced for °59. That’s why 
thousands of smart medium-price car buyers are changing to the 
Ambassador to get the performance, comfort and quality of a 
luxury car plus the parking ease of a compact car. With its 270 
horsepower and 1|17-inch wheelbase, it out-performs and out- 
handles all other medium-price cars. Ambassador combines top 
power-to-weight ratio in its field with outstanding V-8 economy. 
Try Personalized Luxury: individually adjustable front seats; ad- 
justable headrests. Lowest first cost and highest resale value of all 
nine medium-price V-8 cars. At your Rambler dealer’s. 


a A U 


Trade your parking headaches for the fun of 
driving the spirited 270 HP Ambassador V-8. 
Get the luxury of the finest cars, but park where 
they can’t. Pay hundreds of dollars less than 
other medium-price cars. 
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Jinest car. ever priced 
so close to the lowest 








at 


OTHER MEDIUM-PRICE CARS 








Find out how pleasant it is to drive a car that 
fits your garage with room to spare—room to 
open car doors wide. Five minutes behind the 
wheel of the compact Ambassador will change 
all your ideas about luxury cars. 





mbassador V8 by Rambler 


270 horsepower-117-inch wheelbase—200-inch overall length 
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Continued from Page 26 

The plane put down at Madrid 
late next morning, and again magic, 
unseen and efficient hands protected 
us from all the bedevilments customs 
and immigration officials can dream 
up. At the hotel there was a large 
crowd of autograph seekers and 
gapers in the lobby, friendly and 
well-behaved. Here, too, the tall, 
broad, handsome, Texas-type gentle- 
man was singled out for very special 
attention, for here, too, he owned 
the hotel, which happened to be the 
plush Castellana Hilton. 

We went to our rooms to freshen 
up, then were escorted to a Castilian 
luncheon outside Madrid. Here Leo 
Carillo appeared for the first time 
in his Spanish cowboy outfit. He 
was well accepted by the crowd as 
obviously his costume groped to- 
ward the Spanish. 

The lunch was very fine indeed 
and we were suitably lulled into a 
siesta mood by an orchestra which 
played appropriate Spanish songs 
from an overhanging balcony. That 
evening our group took over, or 
more accurately, had given over to 
us, the entire Rendez Vous, the 
night club of the Hotel Castellana 
Hilton. 

A flawless dinner was followed 
by night-club entertainment of rare 
quality. The flamenco singing and 
dancing were as good as you'd 
hear and see anywhere, the orches- 
tra was first-rate, the Spanish danc- 
ers were seductive in the Spanish 
tradition, and the whole was one 

Continued on Page 30 





The Pleasures 
of Summer 


This issue is devoted to the 
American summer, and the 
various ways we enjoy it. 
One of the greatest rewards 
of the warm months, or of 
any season, is reading, and 
HOLIDAY again lives up to 
its tradition of providing the 
very finest contemporary 
writing to make your days 
more pleasurable. 

If you don't regularly re- 
ceive your own copy of 
HOLIDAY, now's the perfect 
time to order. A full year 
costs only $5.00, and we'll 
be glad to bill you later. 
Just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Box 1736 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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VICHYSSOISE 


(vee-she-swazz) 


However you pronounce it 
... the flavor is superb. 
Served either hot or 

cold, Crosse & Blackwell 
Vichyssoise is a pleasing, 
pleasant answer to summer 
meals. It’s quick, easy to 
serve. But be sure you get 
the genuine Vichyssoise in 
a can. Another fine product 
by CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 




















Your vacation will be 
Smoother sailing 


when you arrange everything by Long Distance! 


You'll have more fun on your vacation trip if you 
take care of everything in advance by Long Distance. 


It’s easy, and it costs so little. 

Make your reservations, hire your boat or car, 
let them know when you’re arriving 

and how long you’re planning to stay. 
There’s nothing like Long Distance to get 
your vacation off to a good start. Try it! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW | . 


Here are some examples: 


Pittsburgh to Baltimore. ....... 60¢ 
New York to Portland, Maine. . . . . 70¢ | cay 
Phoenix toSan Diego ........ T5¢ 
Memphis to Mobile ........ . 80¢ 
Tulsa to Corpus Christi. ...... . $1% 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, ' 
after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Continued from Page 28 
big, happy, family party. And there 


was no check. 

Our next stop was Cairo, the prin- 
the trip. On ap- 
Tex Butler, the very 


cipal destination of 
proaching Cairo, 
special pilot, received permission to 
circle the Pyramids and Sphinx, and the 
city before landing. The usual mob at 


the airport enthusiastically greeted the 
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orters Since 1794 


members of the group as they de- 
scended the stairs. Leo Carillo had on 
his third Spanish cowboy outfit (he 
had worn a white one in the daytime in 
Madrid, and a black one in the eve- 
ning) but the Arabs, whose superb 
horsemen have probably the most daz- 
zling riding costumes in the world, 
were not impressed. Having invented 
geometry, they have, I am sure, a word 
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for square. Jane Russell, who is 
known to have an effect on even 
sluggish western blood, was just too 
overwhelming for the fiery Arab 
blood. They mobbed her, enveloped 
her, and it took a squad of cops to 
get her to the bus, where she landed 
shaken and ashen but still fully 
robed. 

What Jayne Mansfield would have 
given to be in that spot! Her dress, 
at least. 

The approach to the Nile Hilton 
through the main square of Cairo 
was spectacular. The hotel is an 
outstanding example of modern ar- 
but designed to blend 
beautifully with the part of the city 
which surrounds it. The first sight 
was something of a shock as the 
hotel definitely was still in the 
of being built. Workmen 
were all over the lobby, plaster and 
plaster dust all over the floor, and 
the song of hammers, planes and 
riveting machines filled the air. But 
the elevators worked and each guest 
was ushered into a completely fin- 
ished, attractive room. 


chitecture, 


process 


The official opening of the hotel 
took place on a Sunday. At 11:00 
A.M. there were ceremonies in the 
hotel plaza facing the huge square, 
ribbons were cut and speeches were 
made, movie and TV cameras ground 


and flash bulbs popped, a crowd 
surged and cheered and Colonel 
Nasser, with his guest, Marshal 
Tito, appeared to add an official 
note,to the event. 

Lunch was stag, attended by the 
masculine members of the junket 
group, hotel officials, Cairo business 
leaders and members of the press. 
Speeches followed luncheon as in- 
exorably as the main course fol- 
lowed soup. The head man of the 
Misr Hotels Company of Egypt, 
which is deeply involved in the Nile 
Hilton, spoke eloquently and in- 
spiringly in Egyptian. At least, I as- 
sume it was eloquent and inspiring. 
Two other Egyptian gentlemen fol- 
lowed suit—so did the translations. 
The preliminaries were finished and 
the time came for the main event, 
Conrad Hilton. 

Mr. Hilton, having the size, pres- 
ence, voice, and writer for it, gave 
forth in true oratorical style. It being 
George Washington’s Birthday, he 
and his writer naturally felt they 
should play with the-father-of-his- 
country theme. They did. And whom 
does this indicate, or what juxta- 
position does it indicate, February 
twenty-second and Cairo? Exactly. 
George Washington and Colonel 
Nasser. In Mr. Hilton’s speech the 


two were made as one. George 





Spend less, see more: 


drive your own 
RENAULT in Europe Sen 





Experts agree, you see more of Europe, more of what you want to see, when 
you have the freedom of your own car. No schedules to hurry or harass you, 
no luggage worries. It’s easy and so ECONOMICAL with the Renault overseas 
delivery plan. Order your Renault here, pick it up when you arrive abroad 


with all details taken care of 


registration, plates, license, border permits and 


even insurance. For example, the special (for American tourists) tax-free price 
of the Dauphine pictured here is only $1105. You can bring your Renault home 


for less than if you bought it here. 


it or write for illustrated brochure No. 
New York 17,N. Y. 


Choose the famous 4-door | 
Dauphine or one of the 7 
other popular models. | 


JULY 


Ask your Renault dealer or travel agent about 
1. Renault, Inc., 


750 Third Avenue, 





Terrific economy, up to 40 | Service and parts assured 
| mpg, wonderful roadabil- | by Europe's largest, 
ity, lots of luggage space. | 


most 
reliable dealer network. 








Washington, the liberator of 
his country. Colonel Nasser, 
the liberator of his country. 
George Washington, the fa- 
ther of his people. Colonel 
Nasser, the father of his peo- 
ple. Some Americans shud- 
dered visibly. Most Egyptians 
cheered lustily. Oratorically, it 
was a good ploy. Historically, 
it might even turn out to be 
moderately true. 

That night there was an in- 
formal dinner in the Belvedere 
Room, high up in the hotel, its 
huge windowed front looking 
out on the silver-flowing Nile. 
There was an incomparable 
buffet. There was also a Cuban 
orchestra with a jumping-jack 
leader, raised strictly on corn 
in his native land, and if by 
now he isn’t right back there 
I'm a poor reader of yawns 
and Conrad Hilton’s facial 
expressions. 

On Tuesday night was the 
Grand Ball, formal, attended 
by the Hilton guests and the 
social elite of Cairo. The social 
elite of Cairo is a most remark- 
able assemblage. The men were 
magnificent. The women, with 
their Mideast sultry complex- 
ion and beauty, held their own 
superbly with the lovelies of 
Hollywood. They were ex- 
quisitely gowned, maybe with 
oil money, maybe with dough 
from trinkets they’d got from 
Tutankhamen’s tomb, maybe 
from just Cairo-earned gold. 

Lining the majestic grand 
stairway to the Jewel of the 
Nile Room were early-teen- 
age girls with torches exuding 
light and incense. Special cos- 
tumes had been designed for 
them—long black stockings, 
black wigs, bright orange short 
shorts and tight bodices. Both 
girls and costumes were ex- 
tremely well chosen; and walk- 
ing up between them and their 
lighted torches I could under- 
stand the aging Caesar’s infat- 
uation for the child Cleopatra, 
as well as the thesis dwelt on 
in Lolita. There was a lovely 
buffet, there was dancing to 
good music, and there was the 
inescapable belly dancing, in 
solo and in multiple. You 
probably have heard a lot 
about the entrancing and aph- 
rodisiacal quality of belly danc- 
ing. Ill tell you the truth about 
it. It’s a bore. You can get a 
bellyful of belly dancing very 
early and easily—I’d say 
twenty-four hours’ normal ex- 
posure would do it nicely. 
Along about 2:30 A.M., as the 


last strains of music faded, and the last 
beautiful gown trailed down the stairs, 
the Nile Hilton was officially open. 

The Nile Hilton is an ingenious inter- 
national setup. Although American 
knowledge put it up, the hotel is actu- 
ally owned by the Egyptians. The Amer- 


icans get a comfortable chunk for run- 
ning it, and the Egyptians take the lion’s 
share of the profits. Consequently, every- 
body is happy. 

Art Buchwald summed it up pretty 
well in a talk he was asked to give to the 
Arab students at the American Univer- 


sity in Cairo. Art explained the setup, 
and why we were there. Then he said, 
‘Look, the next time you feel the urge to 
do a little rioting, and to bust out with a 
bit of anti-American feeling, don’t smash 
up the Nile Hilton, because it’s yours!” 

They loved it. THE END 


Discovery! 


A startling new light on home movies. This is the LUMINA 1.2-a 
new projector that doubles the light on your screen. In designing it, Bell 
& Howell developed a new kind of lamp. Then, the fastest lens ever used 
in an 8mm projector (f/1.2). Together they break distinctly from the watt- 
age tradition, double the lumens on your screen. Your movies fairly 
leap with brilliance and detail. At Bell & Howell, new ideas like this are 


changing photography. river PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION » Bell & Howell 
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Here’s how your family will find out... Let's say your family is the kind that wants more 


than you get in the “low-priced” field. You want more 


> : ; 
i ‘ pP / room and comfort. You want more solidness on 
i ” the road. You want a car that’s truly fine in its deep-down 


TO OWN A 


The savings start right off the bat! You find that a big, 
solid Dodge Coronet costs less to buy than any car that 
comes close to it in comfort, roominess, fine-car looks 
and handling. It pays you $100, $200 or more to choose 
Dodge over comparable models of other cars in the 
field. Matter of fact, your Dodge may cost you less than 
maller, less substantial models in the low-priced field. 





Winner in this year’s Mobilgas Economy Run 759 DODGE 


quality. And most of all, you want a car you can all 


enjoy without going “overboard” on purchase price, 
e or on gas and upkeep costs. 


So head for your Dodge dealer’s—and find a revelation! 


You'll notice the difference in gas bills! In the recent Your vacation—the “Big Pay-off! On top of your 
Mobilgas Economy Run, a Dodge V-8 delivered an savings on purchase price, gas economy, upkeep 


outstanding 21.74 miles per gallon. Dodge not only — costs—you'll discover how much more you get in 
finished 1-2 in the low-medium price field, it also Dodge. More room, more comfort. The road- 
topped all other cars from the low-price V-8 field on up. — hugging miracle of Torsion-Aire Ride; the security 
In many other ways—tune-up costs, brake lining wear, —_ of Total-Contact Brakes and Safety-Rim Wheels— 
spark plug replacement—a Dodge costs less to drive. all at no extra cost. It’s just more car for the money. 
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ON A SALT- 
FREE DIET? 


Start enjoying meals again by seasoning 
your food with Adolph’s, the best-tasting 
salt substitute made. Adolph’s looks and 
sprinkles like salt—retains its flavor in 
all cooking, baking and canning. 
Adolph’s contains Mono-Potassium 
Glutamate, which accentuates the true 
flavor of all foods—makes them taste 
their natural best. Ask for Adolph’s Salt 
Substitute at your grocer’s. 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 
Adolph’‘s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator 
gives sodium content of all familiar foods in 
average household serving portions. A handy 
guide for low-sodium menu planning. Write 
for free copy. Adolph’s 

Dept. C-7 Tar Oe 
Burbank, 
California 





FOR YOURSELF, YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


SELLING 


GRIFFIN ORIGINALS 
The Ultimate 


Qu Fine Perscwal Christmas Gpectings 





America’s finest line of quality 
personal greetings. Each of the 
60 beautiful designs is a trib- 
ute to the fine art of design and 
printing—superior quality print- 
ing papers, rich water color 
inks, special foil underlays, un- 
usual die-cuts and a host of 
other expensive treatments. 

Griffin Originals are the most 
distinguished Christmas personal 
cards in America today. 


EARN EASILY 


$500 to 
$1000 


You of your organization can 
make this and more selling 
Griffin Originals — liberal com- 
missions — it's fun, it's easy. 
Send for your sample album to- 
day. A free book on fund raising 
for organizations is available 
on request. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


ex 


GRIFFIN ORIGINALS 
443 Boyfield Drive, Fairport, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me: 
() DELUXE SAMPLE KIT 
|) FREE FUND RAISING PLAN BOOK 


r 


If | decide not to accept your offer, | will return 
the kit ot your expense. 
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JULY 
WEATHER 


Asa guide for travelers, the alphabetical 


listing below indicates July’s average 


temperature extremes and humidity fig- 


ures for key spots around the world. 


Foreign figures are long-term averages; 


U.S. figures are last year’s. 


Asheville 

Aspen, Col. 

Atlantic City 

Banff 

Bar Harbor, Me. 

Barstow, Cal. 

Berlin 

Boston 

Browning, Mont. 

Brownsville, Tex. 

Carmel, Cal. 

Charleston, S.C. 

Charlotte Amalie, V.I. 

Chicago 

Cody, Wyo. 

Colorado Springs 

Daytona Beach 

Denver 

Detroit 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Honolulu 

lowa City, la. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Juneau, Alaska 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kingston, Jamaica 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

London 

Los Angeles 

Louisville, Ky. 

Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Madrid 

Marblehead, Mass. 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Missoula, Mont. 

Mt. Washington, N.H. 

Nantucket 

Nashville 

Nassau, Bahamas 

New Orleans 

New York 

Newport, R.l. 

Oslo, Norway 

Paris 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Ore. 

Rapid City, S.D. 

Rome 

Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 

San Juan, P.R. 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

Spokane 

Tahoe, Cal. 

Toronto 

Washington, D.C. 

West Palm Beach 

White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Yakima, Washington 


Lew Humidity 


65 62 
43 22 
69 80 
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66 35 
55 68 
65 74 
46 46 
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Among twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a flavor that can be the crown- 
ing touch to your dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit-flavored brandies 
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By ‘Rocking 


@ Many foreigners, after traveling 
across America, have published their 
impressions of our native land. Some 
have been lucid, some knowing, some 
hostile, Rocking 
Chair unques- 
tionably 


some bitter. By 
Across America is 
the most travel 
journal ever written about this coun- 


unusual 


try. lts author, an Englishman, has 
never set foot here. —Ed. 


| REACH THE MAINLAND 


After much thought I chose to en- 
ter the United States by way of New 
York, which quite lived up to my 
expectations. 

I had decided that this town would 
probably be a fairly convenient 
jumping-off place for a tour of the 
country, since it is connected to the 
mainland by a ferry service and sev- 
eral short bridges, each of which is 
the longest in the world. In point of 
fact, when the time came for me to 
good-by to New York and 
strike out into the U.S.A. proper I 
hired a small boat from a humble 
clam fisher whose grandfather was 
born in County Mayo, and rowed 
across the picturesque Harlem River 
to Third Avenue. From here it was 
but a stone’s throw to Hartford and 
the grim wastes of the Appalachian 


say 


Mountains, dotted with lonely com- 
muters’ shacks and the 
bald-headed eagles. 





nests of 





by Alex Atkinson 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


New England is very old. I was 
constantly being shown bits‘of the 
Mayflower, scenes of bloody massa- 
cres by the British, genuine Pil- 
grims’ hats marked Kiss Me Baby, 
or the graves of people like Haw- 
thorne, Tom Thumb, Samuel Adams 
and Louisa May Alcott. In Boston, 
Mass., which is a place of interest 
in New England (others being Wis- 
casset, Skowhegan and the Jethro 
Coffin House in Nantucket, admis- 
sion 30 cents), I saw where Paul 
Revere, a rider, finally crushed the 
armed might of Britain with a lan- 
tern and some Minute Men. 

Since it is nice and handy, and 
more historic than Yale, all the 
young men of Boston go to Har- 
vard, where many of the books they 
are encouraged to read would stand 
a fair chance of being publicly 
burned back in their home town. 
Longfellow was a professor at Har- 
vard, and one likes to think that 
T. S. Eliot first came under his in- 
fluence when he studied there. One 
also likes to think of T. S. Eliot roar- 
ing around the campus in a Model T 
Ford, with a capital H on his sweat- 
shirt, singing Ain’t She Sweet. The 
Harvard boys make a gay picture as 
they roam the autumn woods wav- 
ing football pennants, quoting bits 
of Walden, and blushing at the 
young ladies from Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 

Maine is bigger than any other 
New England state, and has more 


sardines. Its inhabitants also vote 
two months earlier than anybody 
else in the Union—not because they 
are impatient but because they want 
to get it over with and get on with 
planting potatoes. 

New Hampshire is a busy little 
state. Wherever I went they seemed 
to be up to something—making 
wood pulp, quarrying granite, catch- 
ing lobsters, digging up gneiss, or 
manufacturing cotton goods. There 
are still quiet parts, of course, where 
the true New England atmosphere 
prevails. Here I found silent groups 
all dressed in gray and black, who 
stared at me suspiciously, holding 
pitchforks and Nonconformist 
hymnbooks. When I asked the way 
to a place in Vermont the village 
green emptied in an instant, except 
for an old woman with a broom who 
went on oiling the stocks. Shutters 
banged across all the windows, and 
I was aware of beady eyes watching 
me through chinks. These, I reflected, 
were the people who declared war 
on Nazi Germany before the United 
States got around to it, and I didn’t 
find it hard to believe. 

They are famous in Vermont for 
milk and marble, and on the side 
they make very sinister things in- 
deed, like portable ovens and elec- 
tronic organs. Like Gary Cooper, 
they use only one word at a time 
and it usually means No. If it 
doesn’t mean No it means Why. 
The women part their hair in the 


hair Across America 


middle, and the men wear collars 
only on a Sunday. When I asked 
them what they thought of Britain 
they narrowed their eyes and began 
collecting jagged stones. 

What an exciting part of the world 
New England is! They make sub- 
marines in Connecticut, and pro- 
duce more scallops and abrasive 
garnets in Massachusetts than any- 
where else in the world. In Massa- 
chusetts, too, the inventor of the 
spring bed was born. And yet, apart 
from all this feverish activity, there 
are places like Narragansett, Rhode 
Island, where rich New Yorkers loll 
and browse in their palatial summer 
residences, planning their winter 
sales campaigns; artists’ colonies on 
the coast of Maine where fat old 
ladies in floppy hats and striped 
shorts paint yachts and argue about 
Grandma Moses and Modigliani; 
and authors’ colonies where young 
men barely out of their first con- 
vertibles lie about in the sun threat- 
ening to write longer books than 
James Gould Cozzens. 

In 1701 Yale was started in New 
Haven, Conn., because Harvard 
found they had no one to play foot- 
ball with. Since then Yale has never 
looked back, and now has a Glee 
Club and a brontosaurus skeleton 
seventy feet long. When I had seen 
this I went to Pennsylvania. 

I visited Niagara Falls on the 
way and never in my life have I seen 

Continued on Page 36 
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Continued from Page 34 

a larger source of power for electro- 
metallurgy. As a spectacle it is rather 
noisy by comparison with England’s 
Stonehenge, but the honeymoon 
facilities are far more elaborate. For 


ninety cents, including waterproof 


clothing, you can sail to the foot of 
the thing and frighten yourself to 
death. “They ain’t got nothing like 
this in Limehouse, Mac!’ the guide 
yelled proudly. Having ascertained 
there were no arrangements for any- 
one to cycle across on a tightrope, 
I left for Philadelphia, Penn. 

Pennsylvania turned out to be al- 
most as historic as New England. I 
saw the Liberty Bell (free), Edgar 
Allan Poe’s house (50 cents) and the 
chair where people sat to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. Penn- 
sylvania is a mixed-up state alto- 
gether. For instance, one day you 
might run into a crowd of Amish 
people walking about without any 
buttons, and the next day you might 
find yourself in a country-club dis- 
trict, where everybody knows every- 
body else and can’t understand how 
in the world they can afford to keep 
two convertibles and a British car. 
One night they have a party of their 
own, and the next night they go toa 
party up the street, and:so on. In 
this way they manage to see the 
same people every night, but against 
a different décor. It makes them feel 
that they belong. 


MOONSHINE AND HISTORY 


Like Daniel Boone before me, but 
prudently wearing a different kind 
of hat, I entered Kentucky by way 
of the Cumberland Gap and made 
my way first to the famous cliff- 
dwellings of the mountain men. The 
air is loud with the rattle and squeak 
of homemade banjos, mouth organs 
and fiddles, for the mountain men 
crouch in their ramshackle cabins 
on the lookout for the folk-music 
collectors who swarm about the 
craggy wastes with tape recorders. 

The mountain men never clean 
their shoes, and they usually sleep 
with a loaded blunderbuss handy. 
The women are distinguishable from 
the men by the fact that they take 
their pipes out of their mouths to 
spit. They don’t like people much. 
They have always strenuously 
avoided being included in any cen- 
sus, and nobody quite knows from 
one day to another just how many 
of them there are. (I counted nine 
hundred.) 





I asked a man named Zeke how 
he passed his time, and he told me 
that in the winter he mostly sleeps, 
in the spring he chases some likely 
female cousin about the rocks, in 
the summer he makes moonshine 
whisky out of potato peelings and 
coffee grounds, and in the fall he 
mostly drinks it. 


Apart from tobacco auctions, 
Virginia is chiefly noted for history. 
All United States history took place 
in Virginia, so that as I drove 
through the state in a coach-and- 
pair with a lady called Mary Lou 
who pointed out places of interest 
with her parasol, I was able to piece 
together the whole story of this 
great nation. It goes like this: 

After Sir Walter Raleigh had dis- 
covered Red Indians in Virginia, in- 
cluding one called Pocahontas who 
finished up in England, a lot of Eng- 
lish came to Jamestown to take part 
in the bloody massacre of 1622. 
With typical British foresight they 
brought African slaves with them in 
case they should ever feel the need 
for railway porters or amusing chaps 
to sing the blues. The English; colo- 
nists presently became obstreperous 
and refused to pay taxes to the King 
(not a Virginian either), saying “If 
this be treason, then make the most 
of it.” Jefferson (a Virginian) having 
written a Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Benedict Arnold (not a 
Virginian, and very likely a Russian) 
having burned down Richmond, 
Virginia framed the United States 
Constitution, and proceeded to sup- 
ply most of the Presidents from 
George Washington right through 
to Wilson, including Madison, Mon- 
roe and Zachary Taylor. In 1861, as 
soon as Dan Emmett had composed 
Dixie, Virginia decided to secede, 
and Robert E. Lee (a Virginian) be- 
came commander of the Confeder- 
ate Army of Northern Virginia. 

There . followed the Civil War, 
fought entirely in Virginia although 
sparked off by John Brown (a Con- 
necticut man) being hanged for 
thinking he could free the slaves by 
seizing an arsenal at Harpers Ferry 
(Virginia). During the winter of 
1862-63 the opposing armies glared 
at one another across the Rappa- 
hannock River. When they couldn’t 
stand it any longer they fought the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, and al- 
most before they’d got properly 
started Stonewall Jackson (a Vir- 
ginian) was fatally wounded by gun- 
fire from his own men. You might 
think an incident of that sort might 
pass unnoticed in a Civil War, but it 
so upset Lee that he surrendered to a 
fellow called Ulysses S. Grant from 


Ohio at Appomattox Courthouse. 
After that it only remained for 
John Wilkes Booth (not a Virgin- 
ian) to be shot while resisting ar- 
rest at Port Royal, Va., and Vir- 
ginia was able at last to settle down 
to the serious business of making 
cigarettes for those who were left 
to tell the tale. That was really the 
end of American history, if I under- 
stood Mary Lou correctly. 


DEAR OLD SOUTHLAND 


Georgia is a thriving state, and as 
I drove across it, the wheels of my 
convertible squelching deliciously 
through the peaches that keep fall- 
ing from the trees in sackfuls, I was 
enthralled by the cleanness of the 
air, the grace and politeness of the 
people, and the swimming pool in 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt State 
Park, which is made in the shape of 
the Liberty Bell. Georgia is also 
noted for peanuts, tobacco, sewer 
pipes and chenille bedspreads. 

As a wide-eyed foreigner, and a 
sentimental one to boot, I suppose 
the things that most impressed me 
in Georgia were Tobacco Road, 
which is rather bumpy and runs south 
from Augusta; Eatonton, where 
Joel Chandler Harris, the creator of 
Br’er Rabbit, was born; and the 
Okefenokee Swamp, where the Swan- 
nee River rises, thinly disguised as 
the Suwannee. Way down upon it, 
I heard the sound of voices har- 
monizing—the humble cotton work- 
ers relaxing in their shanties during 
a coffee break. 

I next visited Louisiana, a very ro- 
mantic state. Louisiana was claimed 
for France, in what seems to me to 
have been a rather highhanded 
fashion, by a man called La Salle in 
1682. This gave the place a naughty 
reputation from the word go, and 
when they established the city of 
Nouvelle Orléans in 1718 the shape 
of the future was plain to see: kiss- 
ing in public, coffee bars, the danc- 
ing of cotillions, strip joints on 
Bourbon Street, and voodoo rites 
in Beauregard Square. 

As you might imagine, New Or- 
leans today is a pretty mixed-up sort 
of city. Apart from the Cajuns, the 
O’Reillys, and the Americans of 
African descent, there are the Cre- 
oles, who stem from the French and 
Spanish settlers, and the Americans, 
who drifted in to open drugstores 
and betting parlors after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. I was in the French 
Quarter (known as the Vieux Carré, 





after Carry Nation) five minutes 
after my arrival, like everyone else. 
It is made chiefly of wrought-iron 
trelliswork and looks Italian. 

I spent some time there, buying 
lace, and dropping in to the rowdy, 
smoke-filled little clubs to hear old 
cornet-players reminisce about how 
they taught Bunk Johnson to play, 
in the days when he still had teeth. 

But there is more to Louisiana 
than New Orleans. There are the 
bayous, where the live oaks and 
cypresses are draped with Spanish 
moss, and alligators lurk among the 
cottonwood roots to bite your feet 
off at the first false move that you 
make. 

Tennessee was disappointing. I 
got to Nashville, the capital, full of 
hope, for I had heard that it is fa- 
mous for steel barges and clinical 
thermometers. Picture my dismay, 
therefore, when I was promptly 
rushed out to Centennial Park, and 
confronted with nothing less than 
the only full-sized replica of the 
Parthenon in the world! 

“And what is more,” they proudly 
told me, “this one’s cleaner.” 


LAND OF FLOWERS 


It was immediately after this that 
I elected, of my own free will, to 
brave the Florida winter. 

I went to Miami early in January. 
There was a temperature of 70 de- 
grees on the day I arrived, but we 
also had a little precipitation: one 
point seven, to be exact—not enough 
to soak you to the skin, but a re- 
minder just the same of the cruel 
forces nature has at her command. 
Miami consists of a_ seven-mile 
beach and nearly three hundred 
thousand people engaged in whee- 
dling money out of the visitors, who 
love it. 

In the daytime I trudged about, 
moving an inch at a time, carried 
along in the endless crush of per- 
spiring millionaires as they trod 
their weary pilgrimage of pleasure. 
With them I saw the Monkey Jun- 
gle, where the spectators stand in 
cages and the monkeys are guaran- 
teed wild; the amphitheater at Bay- 
front Park, which seats eight thou- 
sand, but the show better be good; 
the Parrot Jungle; and the alligator- 
wrestling (a man wrestling an alli- 
gator, not two alligators wrestling 
each other). 

Later, in Palm Beach, I found the 
older and less active millionaires. 

Continued on Page 39 
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Continued from Page 36 

All is genteel and decorous here, for 
the quiet charm and tropical beauty 
of the place is jealously preserved. 
One proceeds sedately along Ocean 
Boulevard to one’s private beach in 
one’s Afromobile or bicycle-chair, 
and one sits under one’s sunshade 
(or, at the first sign of precipitation, 
in- one’s rented cabana) wondering 
what those fiends back in Wall 
Street are up to, and whether they’ve 
found out yet that one’s secretary 
hasn’t gone to spend the winter with 
her Aunt Hattie in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

I soon found that it is impossible 
to spend much time in Florida with- 
out entering into the carnival spirit. 
After a few days, therefore, having 
bought rope-soled shoes, a lemon- 
yellow play-shirt decorated with al- 
ternate gold and ultramarine beer 
cans, a Panama hat, Florida ankle- 
socks, Bermuda shorts, a Malacca 
cane, and a shantung beach coat, | 
lit a Havana cigar and plunged head- 
long into the social whirl. 

I also made a tape recording of 
a tobacco auction at Live Oak. I 
backed six losers in a row at Hia- 
leah. I was strapped into a boat and 
pulled three times round the Gulf of 
Mexico by a great barracuda while 
my companions sat calmly slicing 
up bait in the stern and landing 
amber jack, dolphin, sailfish, king- 
fish, marlin, menhaden, wahoo, and 
cute dolls who had fallen overboard 
on account of being loaded. ““Come 
to me, little fish,” I kept whispering 
at the top of my voice. “I love you, 
little fish, and I’m going to get you 
alongside and chop off your great 
ugly head if it’s the last thing I do, 
little fish.” In the end I cut the line, 
and we had to get back to Key West 
under our own steam, just in time 
for a meal of Spanish limes, local 
gin, underdone turtle steak smoth- 
ered in conch chowder with sprouts 
and mashed potatoes on the side 
washed down with a glass of 99.9 
per cent pure drinking water im- 
ported from Orange City. 


SPLENDID ISOLATION 


I reached the Middle West after 
driving for about three weeks in a 
dead straight line along a highway, 
stopping only for gas, water, hot 
dogs, gophers, highway patrols, road- 
blocks, landslides, stick-ups, floods, 
free air and unfenced cattle. It is a 
region of contrasts: in one Main 
Street you might see a boy wearing 


baseball shoes and a space helmet, 
while in another ‘you might not. 
Chances are you will, though. It is 
also a region of isolationism, be- 
cause its people are trapped—by a 
lot of lakes and the Dominion of 
Canada to the north, by the Rockies 
to the west, by the Alleghenies to 
the east, and by the hillbillies te the 
south. 

I spent enough time in a typical 
small Midwestern town to be able to 
form a vivid impression of the place. 
It has a population of nearly four 
thousand, of whom a hundred and 
fifty are dentists. On Main Street 
there are four pediatricians, five 
drugstores, three morticians, one 
chainstore, four churches, a temple, 
two supermarkets, two movie the- 
aters, five bars, three used-car marts, 
two banks and a wooden Indian. 
This is the center of the town, and 
the gaily-colored convertibles make 
a pleasant sight parked four deep at 
each side of the street while the peo- 
ple who are gradually paying for 
them go about their business or 
pleasure. 

But let us take a look at the resi- 
dential area. Here there are rows of 
desirable real-estate units, each with 
a garage and a wife and a kitchen 
full of chromium gadgets with plas- 
tic handles. Each desirable real- 
estate unit also has a front garden, 
across which the papers are flung 
every morning by a freckle-faced 
kid working his way through college, 
and a back yard. On long summer 
evenings the back yard becomes the 
living room, which is why nearly all 
American plays are set in the Middle 
West: it’s so easy to get people on 
and off the stage. Moths flicker in 
the fading light. Pa sits in a rocker 
trying to concentrate on the funnies 
while junior upbraids him for not 
giving him something to hold on to, 
something so he'll know where he 
belongs, so he won’t all the time be 
forced to go around getting into 
scrapes, like this business now where 
he had to shoot this cop on account 
of not being properly orientated 
motivation-wise and nobody under- 
standing. 

Ma smiles her deep smile, sitting 
on the porch step mending socks and 
dreaming of the days when she was 
the belle of the Golf Club’s Grand 
Annual Dance and Spare Rib Sup- 
per three years running. Little 
daughter sits under the sour-apple 
tree trying to make her mouth fall 
open like Brigitte Bardot’s without 
showing the gap in her teeth, while 
the boy from up the street wonders 
how he’s going to tell her that he’s 
already given his fraternity pin to 


Continued on Page 41 
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Continued from Page 39 
Lizzie, whose ma does let her wear a 
sweater. Cousin Hiram leans against 
a post, picking his teeth as he rem- 
inisces about the great time he had 
himself at the State Fair, what with 
his hog winning a second prize and 
all, and the country girls going 
plumb crazy to be his partner in the 
square dancing. Grandpa mooches 
about with his braces dangling, 
cursing the May bugs and wondering 
why the local horse doctor hasn’t 
shown up yet for a game of pinochle. 
Big daughter snuggles down in the 
elderberry bushes with the myste- 
rious handsome stranger who hit 
town three days ago and already has 
all the women’s heads in a whirl. 
“My,” she sighs, “but you resemble 
William Holden greatly.” 

Chekhov would have loved the 
Middle West. 


“THE EYES OF TEXAS 
ARE UPON YOU” 


I did not spend much time in 
Oklahoma, because | arrived on 
Will Rogers’ birthday and the shops 
were shut. 

From Oklahoma I made my way 
into the trackless deserts of Nevada. 
This was hard, wild country, with 
here and there a cairn marking the 
last resting place of some unfortunate 
fellow who got separated from the 
herd while doing crowd work on lo- 
cation. | saw Reno, where I was ap- 
proached five minutes after checking 
in at my hotel by a free-lance Mar- 
riage Guidance Counselor who en- 
treated me to sit down quietly and 
think the whole thing over before | 
wrecked two lives. Reno is a wide- 
open town, and I was told that this 
was due to the silver mining that 
goes on in the vicinity. “Where you 
have miners,” they said, “you're 
bound to have gambling and high 
life. It’s an historical fact.” 

Superficially, Las Vegas is some- 
thing like Reno. It is also wider open 
than Reno, probably because it’s 
closer to the Equator. If ever a town 
was an embodiment of the old saw 
‘““Americans know how to live,” this 
is it. 

I spent three whole days and 
nights smoking king-size cigarettes 
and shooting craps in an establish- 
ment as big as St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
called the Diamond Studded Dol- 


lar. There was also some kind of 


cabaret bit going on— Yehudi Menu- 
hin, or Zsa Zsa Gabor, or someone 
like that—and every now and again 





the foundations of the place were 
shaken by an atomic explosion. 

“Don’t you ever feel,” I asked a 
croupier, “rather like those people 
who were dancing on the eve of 
Waterloo?” 

“No,” said the croupier, “I feel 
fine. Only thing is, my feet hurt.” 

It was shortly after this that I 
happened to come across Texas. 
Roughly speaking, Texas is the strip 
of land that separates Oklahoma 
from Mexico. I called on a Texan I 
had previously met in New York. 
He had a typical Texan ranch house, 
with a log fire in every room, Chip- 
pendale ironing boards, Stafford- 
shire china, a view of the Gulf, 
monogrammed scatter rugs, a wife 
like last year’s Miss Rheingold and 
a daughter like next year’s. His con- 
vertible was brand-new, but he had 
had it impregnated with a special 
concoction to make it smell of very 
old leather and spaniels. It was 
fitted with a shower, an herb garden, 
a folding boudoir, an ash tray, and 
an electric device for sharpening 
scythes. 

Texas is certainly a region of su- 
perlatives. In the university I saw 
the largest collection of mystery 
stories in existence, and in Pecos 
County I saw the deepest hole. In 
Galveston I was introduced to the 
ugliest dog in the world, in Dallas I 
used the bluntest knife, in Austin I 
slept on the hardest bed, and on 
Robinson Boulevard, El Paso, [| 
heard the oldest joke. Also, Texans 
wear far bigger hats than anybody 
else. 

All the same, Texas is a pretty 
little place, and I don’t care who 
hears me say it, within reason. I’m 
glad I was able to fit it in. I shall 
long remember the sound of mission 
bells wafting across the mesas full of 
cotton, the millionaires playing pitch 
and toss for chains of hotels in the 
cocktail bars of Houston, the pearl- 
gray Stetsons of the bootblacks in 
Dallas, the cowhands singing all 
night long in the streets of Fort 
Worth, and the stripper in the 
Amarillo night spot who has to do 
her act behind a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement on pay days. And, just 
to be on the safe side, | shall remem- 
ber the Alamo. 


WAY DOWN WEST 


I next visited Wyoming, long 
famous for its little gray homes. I 
entered the state early one evening, 
riding sidesaddle on a secondhand 
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burro and suitably dressed in an off- 
white ten-gallon hat, a bandanna 
sweat rag, suéde chaps, a leather- 
fringed waistcoat, sensible shoes, 
dark glasses, a red flannel shirt, re- 
volving spurs, buckskin trousers, and 
an armmunition belt containing a 
sack of Bull Durham, a fifth 
bourbon and some clean socks. 


of 


As | toiled at last up the main 
street of Cheyenne an old deputy 
sheriff came lurching out of Clancy’s 
Select Bar and Livery Stable and 
shook me by the hand. “Doggone,” 
he exclaimed with tears in his eyes, 
“if it ain’t Hoot Gibson!” 

In Wyoming I stayed with a 
rancher called Red, whose daughter 
wore a dimity gown and was in love 
with the foreman. 

At night Red and I sat around the 
campfire, while he taught me how 
to tell which way the wind was blow- 
ing, and when not to draw to a bob- 
tailed flush, and how to light a fire 
with buffalo spoor. He was also full 
of homespun philosophy. “Women 
is plumb different from men,” he 
would say, “but they cost as much 
to feed in the long run.” And, “If I 
had fifty thousand dollars,” he would 
say, “I wouldn’t be sittin’ here on 
this old ranch: I wouldn’t be able to 
afford it.” 

When I left for Colorado he 
gave me some salt pork for the 
journey, and a photograph of a 
statue of Buffalo Bill. 

I found Colorado thick with gol 
and rather bumpy. It more 
scenery per square inch than any 
other state, and to see it you have to 
put your head back and stare up at 
an angle of eighty degrees. A survey 
conducted in 1958 showed that out 
of every hundred persons in Amer- 
ica with a pain in the neck, sixty- 
five had just got back from Colorado. 

There is much to be seen apart 
from scenic wonders, however, and 
1 saw it. Among other things I saw 
Cripple Creek, where men fought 
for gold with their bare hands in the 
days before less exhausting ways of 
fighting for it had been organized. I 


has 


saw a face on a barroom floor in 
Central City, and in the San Luis 
Valley I was shown the biggest crop 
of cauliflowers in the country. 

I spent a whole week in Colorado, 
and on the day I arrived they served 
me a steak. It lasted my entire stay. 
Each night when I got back to my 
hotel I'd have it sent up to my room. 
Then I'd sit down and try to hack 
another five inches off it. On the last 
evening, admitting defeat, I wrapped 
up the remaining three-quarters of a 
pound in a towel, and hid it in the 
wardrobe. Then I checked out. 
When I got to Tacoma it was waiting 








for me, with a note from the 
management. 
“Sir,”’ said the note, “you never 


finished your chop.” 


UP THE AIRY MOUNTAIN 


It was in the state of Washington 
(state capital Olympia, state flower 
rhododendron, maximum speed 50 
m.p.h.) that I saw my first grizzled 
prospector. He was crouching near 
the Blewett Pass in the Wenatchee 
Mountains, at an altitude of 4071 
feet, give or take an inch, at 4 P.M. 
Pacific Standard Time. He had a 
panhandle in one hand and a pem- 
mican sandwich in the other. When 
he wasn’t stuffing gold dust into his 
poke he was feeding crumbs to the 
rattlers which played about his feet 
like puppy dogs. Seeing me, he 
waved a friendly greeting, and 
snatching up a small-bore, double- 
barreled flintlock Winchester re- 
peating rifle, drilled a hole in my 
bowler from a distance of fifty yards. 
Visibility was moderate. 

I won his confidence by calling 
him Pardner, and we became the 
best of friends. He directed me to 
the Oregon Trail and gave me a 
letter of: introduction to a Paul 
Bunyan. I never found the Oregon 
Trail (it is obliterated during the 
rainy season), but I finally reached 
Seattle, where they told me that this 
Bunyan chap had just that minute 
checked out. Seattle was the most 
hard-boiled spot I’d seen since West- 
port, Conn., with a law against 


jaywalking, the highest suicide rate 


in the country, and the biggest con- 
crete pontoon bridge in the world. 
(I have been trying to find out where 
allthe otherconcrete pontoon bridges 
in the world are, but so far without 
success.) 


HOLLYWOOD AND ENVIRONS 


I made a special point of visiting 
California, which is a long, narrow 
place down the bottom left-hand 
side of the map, bravely staring Red 
China in the face and notable as the 
world’s chief source of syrup of figs 
and tennis players. 

I came across an encampment of 
members of the “beat” generation. 
They seemed to be mostly around 
forty years old, and were living on 
remittances from home in a collec- 


tion of derelict caravans. I passed a 
pleasant evening with them, drink- 
ing methylated spirits for kicks and 
throwing lumps of earth at passers- 
by. They spend a good deal of their 
time reading one another’s novels 
aloud and crying. Before I left I 
gave them a parcel of cuddly toys, 
for which they were aggressively 
grateful. ““Nobody understands us,” 
they told me. “But that’s not our 
chief misery. The day’s going to 
come when everybody understands 
us, and after that it’s going to be 
absolute hell.” 

I saw Los Angeles. It is chiefly 
given over to private eyes. There are 
more of them to the square inch 
than in any other city ' know. They 
sit in shabby offices drinking Scotch 
with their hats on and waiting for 
loosely dressed blondes to drift up 
in cream convertibles to offer them 
a five-thousand-dollar retaining fee. 
““My husband is a pig and has gone 
on a business trip to Santa Anita,” 
murmur the loosely dressed blondes 
languorously. “Do come to my 
Spanish-style beach house, where 
we can be alone. I think someone is 
going to be murdered.” 

Throughout the state I found a 
considerable preoccupation with 
death and the disposal of cadavers, 
and I put it down to the climate, 
which is so monotonously healthy 
that the morticians have to bribe 
people into dying by offering them 
attractive surroundings for their 
ashes, on deferred terms. Since the 
natives are apt to be depressingly 
long-lived, the morticians are now 
beginning to advertise in news- 
papers as far away as Minnesota. 
“Come to California and Die!” they 
urge. “You'll Never Regret It!” 

It also appears that Californians 
are very holy. Where an ordinary 
person might spend a wet Saturday 
clearing out the lumber room, a 
Californian is quite likely to sit 
down with a scratch pad and draw 
up the rules of a new religion. The 
result is that every third man you 
meet is a sect in himself, and during 
my short stay I lived through the 
end of the world twice (first on a 
Tuesday, and again on a Friday), 
and played gin rummy with a lady 
who had just spent forty thousand 
dollars building a temple where she 
and her sister-in-law can worship a 
smooth flat stone which forms the 
exact center of the universe. 

Finally, I gave in and went to 
Hollywood. Hollywood is well on 
the way to becoming a ghost town. 
You can still meet people who re- 
member the era of moving pictures, 
but all they are really interested in is 
getting into a thirty-nine-week TV 


situation-comedy series. The stately 
domes of Beverly Hills are crum- 
bling into dust, and in the Brown 
Derby only five people were writing 
satirical books about the film colony. 

Owls were nesting in the deserted, 
cavernous studios. The private swim- 
ming pools along Sunset Boulevard 
were overgrown with weeds. Gone 
were the carefree shouts of photo- 
genic ex-truck drivers pulling down 
their ten thousand bucks a week and 
chasing pneumatic beauty queens 
through the dim-lit night clubs. The 
beaches at Malibu and Santa Mon- 
ica, empty now of starlets romping 
for the photographers, were littered 
instead with Daiquiri-soaked tele- 
vision moguls thinking up big ideas. 
And always, wherever I went in 
this sun-drenched suburb, there 
were the lynx-eyed men in snap- 
brimmed hats, lurking behind palm 
trees compiling their classified lists 
of Commies, near-Commies, ex- 
Commies, and fellow travelers. For 
the work of keeping Hollywood 
free from sin has never ceased for an 
instant since the first un-American 
was chased out of town for snigger- 
ing at Cecil B. de Mille. 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


Wherever you go in New Mexico 
you are likely to encounter Indians, 
and I can assure you that provided 
you keep your head this need not 
cause you a moment’s alarm: 
whether they be Apache, Navajo or 
Pueblo my advice is that you should 
meet them bravely, because the prices 
of bracelets, baskets, coffee spoons, 
cuff links, blankets, pottery and bed- 
side rugs are more or less standard- 
ized throughout the state. 

From New Mexico I journeyed 
into Arizona with neither map nor 
compass, and before I knew where I 
was ' was panting for water in the 
Painted Desert, surrounded by or- 
gan-pipe cactus, mesquite, creosote, 
Gila monsters, sagebrush, salt bush 
and the gaunt ruins of disused tung- 
sten mines. Buttes and plateaus filled 
the far horizon. Arroyos and can- 
yons crept up and threatened me on 
every side. The colors dazzled my 
eyes. I could find no wood to build a 
fire to boil a kettle to make a cup of 
tea. The sun beat down mercilessly. 
The crepe sole on one of my shoes 
melted clean away. I crawled pain- 
fully, inch by inch, into the depths 
of the Petrified Forest, and as I lay 
down and closed my swollen eyes my 

Continued on Page 44 
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Continued from Page 42 
whole past flashed by in a second, 
with a supporting cast that included 
thirty-five from Zane 
Grey. Just before I lost conscious- 
ness | remember thinking, “What an 
extraordinary place to drown!” Two 
hours later | awoke, to find that | 
was being carried, slung on a pole 
like a missionary, to the nearest dude 
ranch by a party of Boy Scouts. 

“Brave lads!” I cried. “You shall 
not go unrewarded for this day’s 
work!” 

“Are you kidding?” said the Pa- 
trol Leader. 

I then went to Tombstone, hoping 
to see the O.K. Corral and possibly 
an exact replica of Wyatt Earp’s 


characters 


mustache. | must say I was rather 
annoyed to find that the place is 
now a health resort, and the thing 
that everyone was most anxious to 
point out was the biggest rose tree 
in the world, with a trunk fifty-four 
inches in circumference. 

1 said. “If this is 
Tombstone you can keep it. Danged 
if | ain’t a-fixin’ to go to Old Tucson 
instead!” 


“Doggone!” 


I went to Old Tucson. It is on the 
Tucson Mountain Park Road, and 
is built mainly of adobe bricks. It 
was perfect. There was an old mis- 
sion church (with a graveyard), a 
jail, a trading post, a honky-tonk, 
and a morgue. It was, in fact, the 
West, and my trigger finger itched 
as | walked down the main street and 
leaned on a hitching rail with my 
eyes like slits. 

It was put together, brick by 
brick, by Columbia Pictures in 1940, 
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AND SO FAREWELL 


On my way back to England I 
called in at Washington, D. C. 
Washington is thick with vistas, and 
has more trees than any other city 
in the etc., etc. It is pleasant enough, 
but tends to be pervaded by a smell 
of red tape and sealing wax. It is 
populated chiefly by Civil Servants, 
Official guides, postcard sellers, and 
people connected with Security. 

I asked a man at the Capitol to 
give me a brief outline of the politi- 
cal system, and he explained that 
there are two parties—the Republi- 
cans, who stand for prosperity, 
peace and a gradual emergence from 
the chaos left by the New Deal, and 
the Democrats (or “those other bas- 
tards,” as he put it), who stand for 
peace, prosperity, and a gradual 
emergence from the chaos left by 
President Hoover. The President’s 
chief functions are to foster public 
relations by calling political corre- 
spondents by their first names at 
press conferences, and to decode or 
elucidate, for the benefit of the 
world at large, the policy speeches of 
his Secretary of State. It is a diffi- 
cult job, and every four years the 
country is overrun with people de- 
claring at the tops of their voices that 
they have not the slightest intention 
of standing for President. This is 
called campaigning. 

I saw the old Ford’s Theatre, 
where Lincoln was shot while watch- 
ing Our American Cousin, and the 
house in which he died, which covers 
an area of .05 acres at 516 Tenth 
Street. 


I saw statues of Jefferson, Grant 
and Jackson, and learned that one 
statue of Grant is half an inch 
shorter than the statue of Victor 
Emmanuel in Rome. (I was able to 
find nobody who could account for 
this, although one elderly lady with 
a parasol suggested that Grant, a 
very cussed man, may have upset 
the arrangements by having his hair 
cut the day before the sculptor did 
his head.) I went up the Washing- 
ton Monument in a lift (10 cents) 
for a breath-taking view of the city 
and the Virginia hills, and came 
down by the stairs (free). 

Exhausted at last, I collapsed on- 
to a seat in The Mall, and presently 
a Senator came and sat beside 
me to ask my opinion of the 
first forty-five minutes of a filibuster 
he was preparing. “I'll stop ’em 
shipping small arms and bubble 
gum to those uncommitted hot- 
heads in the Middle East,”’ he said, 
“if | have to read °em The Brothers 
Karamazov backwards!” 

“I’m afraid I know very little 
about politics,” I said when I had 
heard him through, “but if I may 
hazard a suggestion, it seems to me 
that the whole thing would be 
vastly improved if you accompanied 
yourself throughout on the ukulele.” 

His eyes lit up at once, and I am 
proud to think that as I sat there 
with him under the old shade trees, 
my American journey drawing to 
its close, | may have made my own 
small contribution to his nation’s 
history. 

It was the least I could do, for I 
had been shown much kindness in 


the U.S.A..* and seen great marvels. 
Later, in fact, as the mooring ropes 
were cast off from our great ship, 
and the humble dock workers 
joined hands to sing their strange, 
haunting song of farewell, I realized 
I had omitted much from my record. 

I smelled again the yellow jasmine 
fragrant on the evening air in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and the 
meat-packing plant at Orangeburg. 
I heard again the happy laughter on 
the campus of the University of 
Arkansas, where girls and boys re- 
ceive education at one and the same 
time. I recalled the wise old man I 
met on the beach at Ocean City, 
Maryland. “Son,” he said, gazing 
out across the calm waters of Sine- 
puxent Bay, “‘a country that has in- 
vented the cash register and the 
bifocal lens, the submarine and 
barbed wire, the Mason jar and the 
lawnmower, the bottle machine and 
the paper collar, safety pins and 
lightning rods, evaporated milk and 
the split-phase induction motor, is 
going to find an answer to it all one 
of these days, you see if it don’t.” 

I stood at the rail and looked out 
over the restless, darkening ocean, 
until the pointing finger of the 
Statue of Liberty had sunk below 
the horizon, and America was once 
again a mystery, over the sea. “O 
Captain! my Captain!” | murmured 
with Walt Whitman, as | made my 
way back to my cabin—“O Cap- 
tain! my Captain! our fearful trip 


is done.” THE END 





* On the comparatively few occasions when I 
was actually knocked down there were exten- 
uating circumstances, such as bad light or an 
unfamiliarity with the language. 
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YOSEMITE FALLS 
In the Sierra Nevada each spring th snowfields melt, the snow plants bloom and 
the countless cascades of California’s Yosemite National Park swell toward their 
of the Park's glacier-gouged valley, have a total height of 2425 feet; the upper sec 
tion, which drops 1430 feet, is one of the highest unbroken waterfalls in the world. 


fullest flow. The three stages of Yosemite Falls, seen here from the opposite rim 


Your 


National 
Parks 


by Jack Schaefer 


Back in the days of the hoop skirt, when aristocratic 
Europeans were adding upstart America to their grand tours, 
a nephew of the then Czar of All the Russias visited the 
United States. He reached California, bag and baggage and 
entourage, and went into the wilderness on a camping and 
tramping trip in Yosemite Valley. Dutifully he climbed to 
this and to that lookout point. Dutifully he looked out. Al- 
ways he remembered (and mentioned) some view in the Alps 
or the Himalayas that he thought more magnificent. 

At last one day, after miles of tortuous trail, he stood atop 
the rock citadel known as Cloud’s Rest. He looked out over 
the vast u cleft of the valley with its far shimmering water- 
falls and the high lonely peaks of the Sierra beyond. He was 
an honest man. He removed the imperial hat from the im- 
perial head and said: “I salute the grandest view in the world.” 

He was wrong. Such judgments, psychologists tell us, are 
purely subjective. There is no grandest view anywhere in the 
Old World or the New. There are, instead, innumerable 
grand views, any one of which, at a given moment to a given 
person in a given mood, is the grandest. America abounds in 
them, has many not then accessible to visiting grand dukes 
which can match, perhaps more than match, Yosemite’s best. 

And yet—there is something about Yosemite which keeps 
it, through the generations, a favorite of view collectors and 
wilderness wanderers . . . something which makes it the in- 
evitable point of departure. Yosemite is today—and will be 
tomorrow, subject only to the slow changes of nature’s time- 
table—what that visiting grand duke saw and saluted nearly 


a century ago. Continued on Page 48 
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OLYMPIC RAIN FOREST 


Trees, ferns, mosses, berries and vines all flourish greenly in the Hoh River 
Valley on Washington's Olympic Peninsula, watered by an annual rainfall of 
140 inches, the heaviest in the continental United States. Some 1300 square miles 
of this territory are preserved by the National Park Service as virgin wilderness. 


Continued from Page 46 In 1864, in the tur- 
moil of the Civil War, Congress yet took time, pushed by a 
few prophetic Americans, to grant title to Yosemite Valley 
to the state of California “upon the express condition that 
the premises shall be held for public use, resort, and recrea- 
tion, and shall be inalienable for all time.” 

That was a beginning—the beginning of what has become 
the National Park System. The National Government—in the 
first such action by any government—had set aside a tract of 
wilderness to be kept free of private exploitation and to be 
held forever in the name and for the benefit of all the people. 
It had given title (which would be returned) toa state because 
no other procedure had yet been devised. And it had inserted 
in the act the seed, the suggestion, of what would emerge as 
the trumpet-call watchword of the National Park Service. 
Preservation. Remember that word! 

Yosemite provided the signpost, the portent; it remains 
the primal symbol 


Not quite a century ago, then, there was one park area, 
technically a state park, perhaps 250,000 acres, visited that 
first year by a few hundred people jouncing to it in wagons or 
stages. Now in 1959 there are 177 areas—monuments and 
memorials and great scenic parkways and historic sites as well 
as parks—in all more than 22,000,000 acres, spotted in every 
part of the nation and its farthest territories . . . mountain 
and valley and canyon and plain and island and forest and 
river and lake and glacier and cave and desert and sea- 
shore . . . ancient ruins and old forts and historic buildings 
and battlefields and hallowed homes. Those areas were 
visited last year by some 60,000,000 people. The vast, far- 
scattered domain, larger in total area than some European 
countries, is guarded, cherished, managed in dedicated trust 
by an effective national service. 

It isa big achievement; as, in a land of bigness, it should be. 

It is big enough, varied enough, comprehensive enough, to 
have for every one of us conglomerate Americans his own 
personal symbol. For me that symbol is not Yosemite. It is 
Capitol Reef. 

Capitol Reef is a recent (1937) addition to the Park Sys- 
tem, in south-central Utah, in a desert region off all beaten 
tracks. Most of its relatively few visitors come to it (and leave 
again) by its one paved road, which drops down along Fish- 
lake National Forest to enter the Reef from the west, runs 
its few miles there, then dwindles into the sandy wheel tracks 
of a pioneer wagon road. We came to the Reef, my wife and 
I, from the northeast, by the back door, across well over a 
hundred miles of lonesome desert land. 

Our map said there was a road, leaving U.S. 50, and there 
was. It started well, some miles of fair pavement leading at 


last to a lonely service-station shack where a rock-hound was 
dickering with the proprietor over a shoe-box full of speci- 
mens and where we got water aid the last few gallons of gas 
left in the station tank. Then on, miie after mile, over gravel 
road and then dry dirt, in our own slow-moving cloud of dust 
with emptiness stretching away everywhere, until we reached 
the Fremont River, small miracle in that dryness. The wheel 
tracks led us along the river, mile after mile, and then we left 
the river and the earth was more broken now, weird and won- 
derful with its colors and formations, and there was nothing 
in the whole of creation but the stark raw beauty of the 
strange land and the two of us in an old car and the wheel 
tracks leading on. 

We concentrated on the road, which seemed to be mostly 
sand and bedded rocks now, twisting through increasingly 
massive formations—and suddenly we were aware. Sheer and 
overwhelming, great cliffs of red rock rose close on each side, 
capped far, far above with strange shapes wind-carved in 
white sandstone, and those upper regions were alive with 
patches of afternoon sun striking through high crevices. We 
had been in Capitol Reef for a mile or more without knowing. 
That “road” was the narrow bottom, the bed of Capitol 
Gorge itself. The one small sign noticed some time back, 
warning against use of this “road” in time of rain, suddenly 
made strong sense. A torrent of water in raintime must rush 
down that gorge which is hundreds of feet deep and so nar- 
row that for stretch after stretch another car could not pass. 

What other car? We had not seen another for hours—and 
would not until we had gone on through, mile after mile, and 
at last reached that one paved road. Capitol Gorge was ours 
alone. We followed its turnings through those stupendous 
temples of cliff-rock and stopped where a side canyon climbed 
in great steps toward the high plateau level. On foot we 
scrambled up the first of those great steps where water had 
worn a cave under the overhang. On up soared the red cliffs 
with their white cappings into the deep blue serenity of south- 
western sky. The green tracery of vegetation on ledges was 
clean and sweet against the glowing red. A chipmunk popped 
into sight and sat up, scolding. In the sand by our feet were 
the tracks of a badger. There, at that moment, hours of read- 
ing about the parks, of seeing the parks, coalesced into the 
simple knowing that this is what the Park Service, stubbornly, 
is striving to preserve, to hold inalienable for all time. 


Yellowstone was the first national park as such. That 
superb area had been known to the mountain men at least 
ever since John Colter (he was with Lewis and Clark) had 
passed through it in 1807-08. Jim Bridger had added to his 
reputation as a tall-tale liar simply by telling the truth about 


it. In 1870 a group of Continued on Page 50 





DELICATE ARCH 
A hollow eye gazes out at the La Sal Mountains from Arches National Monument 
in southeastern Utah. The isolated sandstone span, eighty-five feet high, sixty-five 
feet wide and from six to twenty feet thick, stands on top of a high mesa; it 


is a memorial of the slow victory of eroding wind and water over resisting rock. 


Continued from Page 48 Montanans made a 
trip to see for themselves. As they sat around their campfire, 
Judge Cornelius Hedges argued—and all but one of the 
others agreed—that the area should not be braken into 
private claims, but should be held as a public park. As a re- 
sult of the movement they launched, Congress in 1872 re- 
peated the precedent set with Yosemite. But there was no 
state to which title could be entrusted. What is now Wyo- 
ming was then merely a part of the western territories. So the 
principle of ownership vested in the nation itself was estab- 
lished: Yellowstone became a national park. And the policy 
of park use was spelled out in plain terms: “the preserva- 
tion, from injury and spoliation . . . of natural curiosities and 
wonders . . . and their retention in their natural condition.” 

Call that the Magna Carta of the park movement. 

Jump now more than thirty years. A few more parks had 
been created, but there was no organization to manage them. 
And the setting aside of each required separate Congressional 
action. In 1906 two acts broadened the movement. One cre- 
ated Mesa Verde in Colorado to preserve not only that great 
“ereen tableland” broken by rugged canyons but also the 
ruins of ancient cliff dwellings. The record of prehistoric 
(pre-Columbian) man was added to natural wonders on the 
park roster. The other act empowered the President to pro- 
claim as national monuments any lands owned or acquired 
by the Government containing “historic landmarks... struc- 
tures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, then president, promptly proclaimed 
four of them. Almost every president since has followed his 
lead. Many more than half of all areas now in the Park Sys- 
tem have been established under that act. 

Call it the Declaration of Independence of the park move- 
ment. 

Jump to 1916. The nation was tottering on the brink of 
World War I, yet again the movement broadened and picked 
up speed. Acadia in Maine was created, the first park east of 
the Mississippi, first outside the western reaches where ac- 
quisition of land was relatively easy. So too was Hawaii in the 
Pacific. And late one evening President Wilson signed the act 
creating the National Park Service. 


All through the park story run the names of men and 
women who have given of their time and energies and 
moneys with a crusading zeal the movement somehow 
evokes. Let one of them stand for all: Stephen T. Mather, 
the Steve Mather who, despite his own insistence that no 
park should be marred by such falderal, is honored by un- 
obtrusive bronze plaques in some parks and who still rides— 
a wiry, middle-aged man on a sturdy mountain horse—in a 
panel portrait in every regional headquarters. 

He was a solidly successful businessman (borax), in his 
late forties, fond of Continued on Page 52 


























GRAND CANYON 


From Hopi Point the view east includes both rims of the Colorado River's great 
gorge, with Cape Royal, Wotan’s Throne and Vishnu Temple on the left and Desert 


View on the right. The multimillion-year-old canyon presents a new scene every 


day—eternal stone and changing light in a giant kaleidoscope of space and color. 





NATIONAL PARKS 

The Park Service maintains twenty-eight National Parks in the United States proper 
and an additional one, Virgin Islands, in the Caribbean. They are preserved for the 
enjoyment of tie outdoors. The Service is also responsible for Historical Parks and 


National Monuments, whose chief significance is educational, and for a number of 


smaller areas dedicated to both purposes. From Maine to Hawaii, the National Parks are: 
1. Acadia, Maine. 2. Shenandoah, Virginia, 3. Everglades, Florida. 4 Great Smoky 
Mountains, North Carolina and Tennessee. S Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 6. Isle 
Royale, Michigan. 7. Hot Springs, Arkansas. 8. Platt, Oklahoma. 9. Big Bend, Texas. 
10. Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, 11. Wind Cave, South Dakota. 12. Rocky Moun- 
tain, Colorado. 43. Mesa Verde, Colorado. 14. Grand Teton, Wyoming. 18. Yellow- 
stone, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. 16. Glacier, Montana. 17. Grand Canyon, 
lrizona. 18. Bryce Canyon, Utah, 19. Zion, Utah. 20, Sequoia, California. 21. Kings 
Canyon, California, 22. Yosemite, California. 23. Lassen Volcanic, California, 
24. Crater Lake, Oregon. 28. Mount Rainier, Washington, 26. Olympic, Washington. 
27. Mount McKinley, Alaska, 28. and 28A. Hawaii, on Maui and Hawaii Islands. 





Continued from Page 50 outdoor vacationing, 
when he wrote a letter to a former classmate recently ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior. A complaint about the 
management of the parks. The reply was a blunt challenge 
to run the parks himself. Thereafter, until just before his 
death in 1930, Steve Mather was the mainspring of the park 
movement. He devoted himself and his fortune to it. He 
fought and cajoled, took politicians and potential contribu- 
tors on jaunts into the wilderness, paid for park equipment 
and improvements out of his own pocket, bought lands him- 
self to give to the Government, encouraged others to do the 
same, enlisted followers who still carry on proud that in 
their youth they were Mather men. 

Mt. Mather in Alaska’s Mr. McKinley is an appropriate 
memorial. So, too, is the Mather Highway which slips 
through the Cascades in Mr. Rainier in Washington. But the 
truest memorial is the National Park Service itself. He was 
the man who brought to a focus in himself, at the opportune 
time, all aspects of the movement, who sparked and led the 
drive for a separate protective service, who headed this serv- 
ice through its first hectic years, who aimed it unerringly 
into the future. 

And so, in August of 1916, the national-park movement 
came of age. And its over-all purpose was spelled out defini- 
tively: “to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the same in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” . 

Call that the Constitution of the Park System. 

And try to sum the whole in a single short sentence: The 
National Park System is a great living museum of America’s 
natural and historic heritage. 


Forget the historic. The preservation of such structures as 
the house where Lincoln died, of sites like that where the 
Wright brothers first spread wings, of battlefields and forts, 
of the ruins of pre-Columbian Indian civilizations—that is 
the familiar museum idea. We have merely expanded an old- 
world idea into a tremendous national museum with exhibits 
maintained in place. 

It is the natural that sums the unique advance. This is 
what most of us mean when we mention the “national 
parks,” the great wilderness and natural wonder areas where 
the word “preservation” has been given new depth of 
meaning. 

They are not all parks, though it is convenient to refer to 
them as such. Some, remember, are monuments, in fact 
more than are parks. The two largest, both in Alaska, are 
monuments: Katmai, where dying volcanoes sigh in the Val- 
ley of Ten Thousand Smokes and the world’s largest bear, 
the Kodiak brown, has Continued on Page 100 





















When It’s 
Think Time 


in the 


‘Rockies 


by Paul Engle 


During the summer, 


business tycoons trek to Aspen, Colorado, for a lively 
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session with the eggheads 





The popular image of the Amer- 
ican businessman on summer holi- 
day is the cartoonist’s delight. He is 
represented as a beefy, cigar-puffing 
character relentlessly pursuing pleas- 
ure—at the night clubs of Paris, the 
beaches of Maine, the nation’s golf 
courses—with the same fierce de- 
light he gives to his work. Big busi- 
nessmen, that is. Little businessmen 
are shown stretched out in a ham- 
mock, beer can at the ready, happily 
listening to the ball game on the 
portable radio. 

Both images are innocuous and 
even somewhat true. But the first 
has absolutely no relationship to the 
extraordinary way a number of 
business tycoons whose incomes are 
writ large in six or more figures 
spend part of their summer vaca- 
tions. They do something unheard 
of: they go to school and think. They 
read—Aristotle, Plato, Karl Marx, 
Alexis de Tocqueville—and ex- 
change ideas with other business- 
men, double-domes from the uni- 
versities and labor leaders. What is 
more, they love it. 

The rallying ground for this sum- 
mer brain-stretching is the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies at 
Aspen, Colorado. It is the fondly 
nursed child of Walter P. Paepcke, 
board chairman of the Container 
Corporation of America. In 1945 
Paepcke came over the mountains 
seeking a place where music could 
be played and ideas talked, where 
men and women could confront the 
issues of life and go home enriched 
and refreshed. He selected Aspen, 
and the little town which eighty 
years ago was one of the great silver 
boom towns began a new life. 

Once Aspen was almost all old 
people, hanging on to a bare living. 
The bright young men, like Harold 
Ross who went east to edit The New 
Yorker, could not make a career in 
Aspen. Now the town has been 
taken over by skiers in winter, mu- 
sicians and businessmen in summer. 
Garages have been converted into 
studios, from which you can hear 
Beethoven’s Hammerklavier sonata 
or one of Barték’s quick pieces for 
children. 

In 1950 Paepcke was telling Henry 
Luce his hopes for a center of discus- 
sion in Aspen, when Luce remarked, 
“You should have a program for 
executives.” On the notion that it 
would not make a man a worse 
banker to think, Paepcke started the 
Aspen Institute, and began interest- 
ing businessmen in coming for two- 
week visits to stretch their minds 
and their bodies, the latter at a 
Health Center. Those who have at- 
tended are mostly enthusiastic. 


Who has come? The British Am- 
bassador, Sir Harold Caccia; the 
Danish Ambassador, Henrik de 
Kauffmann; K. C. Wu, former Gov- 
ernor of Formosa; Dr. Charles Malik 
of Lebanon and the United Nations, 
Dr. Karl Menninger, Jacques Bar- 
zun, Adlai E. Stevenson, Clifton 
Fadiman, Enrico Fermi, the late 
atomic scientist, Hugo Black and 
John Marshall Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court, Charles P. 
Taft, Hulbert Aldrich of the New 
York Trust Company, Gaylord A. 
Freeman of The First National Bank 
of Chicago. The list is long, impres- 
sive, and the composition is varied 
enough to guarantee an argument on 
any subject. One hard-bitten capi- 
talist, hearing that he would be sit- 
ting next to Walter Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers, said, 
“Well, I suppose a man can learn 
even from the devil.” 

Paepcke says that the motive for 
the Aspen Institute can be found in 
a remark made by Socrates after he 
had been condemned to death: “The 
unexamined life is not worth living.” 
Men from oil companies, banking, 
insurance, education, manufactur- 
ing, investments, utilities, labor, 
journalism, food, advertising were 
brought to Aspen so that they could 
examine ideas ranging from Aristotle 
on politics, Henry George on prog- 
ress and poverty, Jefferson on agri- 
culture, to Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
government and Robert Taft on the 
Republican Party. One executive 
found himself reading, to his aston- 
ishment, The Communist Manifesto. 
“Never felt | wanted to know what 
was in there,” he remarked, “but 
I’m glad I read it. Those boys make 
their case sound pretty damn good.” 

A frequent question asked about 
the Institute is, Why bother reading 
the ancient philosophers? Walter 
Paepcke has a quick answer: “If 
Khrushchev decided tomorrow to 
do everything the free world wanted, 
the world would still have its prob- 
lems. We must turn away from the 
merely urgent problems to the really 
important ones. We need to study 
the basic shapes of great issues; 
otherwise we will become lost in the 
tangle of details.” 

Of the need for the Institute, 
Paepcke says: “The United States 
has had the opportunity for world 
leadership dropped in its lap. We 
must have men who know more than 
how to extract ore from the ground 
or how to turn metal into goods. We 
need men who have been broadened 
by the Institute’s sort of thinking, so 
that they can deal flexibly with the 
minds representing the rest of the 
world.” 











The Institute prefers men who 
have reached a level of responsibility 
in business, education, government 
and the professions, but who have 
not become rigid in their thinking. 
“Americans need to face such men 
as the ambassadors of Germany, 
Holland and Burma,” Paepcke says. 
“In turn the foreign visitors meet 
such men as Robert E. Merriam, 
Presidential Assistant in charge of 
Interdepartmental Affairs; Alan T. 
Waterman, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, Jacques Bar- 
zun of Columbia University and 
Alvin Eurich of the Ford Fund for 
Advancement of Education. These 
are men who broaden any group, 
and who face up to perpetual issues 
as well as topical problems.” 

There is no fixed ideology at 
Aspen. The purpose is to question 
all ideologies. Two books of read- 
ings are used as a basis for discus- 
sion that is guided by two leaders. 
Last summer the leaders were John 
Burchard, Dean of Humanities at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and John Blum, a professor of 
history at Yale University. No mat- 
ter whether the discussion concerns 
labor relations in Chicago, or Thor- 
eau on civil disobedience, there is 
always the one unifying intention. 
This was expressed by the French- 
man de Tocqueville more than a 
century ago: The rulers of our time 
seem “only to use men in order to 
make things great; I wish that they 
would try a little more to make great 
men.” 

So these men, skilled at making 
things great, sit in Aspen, far away 
from their jobs, and sweat to crack 
the rigidity of their thinking. 

In the high mountain air of Aspen 
the strenuous life of the Institute re- 
quires deep rest. A_ participant 
wakens to gay sunlight glowing on 
the green-and-red peaks. It also 
shines on muscles aching from the 
unaccustomed Health Center exer- 
cises. 

Breakfast conversation is likely 
to hinge on yesterday’s debate, the 
language becoming saltier as re- 
straints are shed. What baffles many 
of the businessmen, accustomed to 
making decisions and having them 
carried out, is the fact that the Insti- 
tute discussions settle nothing. “lI 
want to know where I stand, and | 
want to know where everybody else 
stands,” a banker from the East 
Coast says heatedly. ““We talk and 
talk, and then we jump on to some- 
thing else, and we’re always up in 
the air.” 

“Can’t help that,” replies a manu- 
facturer from the Midwest. “We 
start on the ground at seventy-five 





AT THE ASPEN INSTITUTE bodies as well as brains are exercised. 
Here Adlai E. Stevenson, who has little difficulty exercising his mind, 


skips rope during gym class, a regular part of Aspen’s curriculum. 








hundred feet and take off from there. 
It’s sure different from home. When 
I open my mouth in the plant, by 
God, they listen. Here, they just 
jump down my throat.” 

An accountant from Chicago 
joins in quietly. ““That’s just how | 
like it. This is the first time in years 
I’ve been able to sit back and listen 
to a lot of businessmen trying to 
cut Aristotle and Karl Marx down 
to size. | can say anything | want 
and anybody can call me a liar, but 
nobody is going to take my job 
away even if I say we ought to give 
the country back to the Indians.” 

John Burchard begins a morning 
session by saying that the cruel way 
in which Athens assaulted Melos has 
its parallels in the handling of weaker 
countries by powerful dictatorships 
today. Immediately the argument 
starts. “You can’t get away from 
power politics,” says an oil man 
whose company has leases in the 
Middle East. “‘We’re stuck in our 
virtues out there.” ““We know what 
ought to be done,” another oil man 
remarks, “but we can’t act because 
we think we have to talk things over 
with the whole world.” “Power al- 
ways looks for its privileges,” John 
Blum adds, “‘whether it’s a country 
or a corporation or a labor union.” 

“Tll have a cerebral hemorrhage 
if I don’t get this said about un- 
ions,” shouts Ross Martin of the 
Northern Indiana Brass Company: 
“Let ’em be responsible, like a cor- 
poration, publicity for their finan- 
cial affairs, no political contribu- 
tions, no secondary boycotts.” 

William Gomberg, formerly of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, explains the Left 
politics of the French workers by 
their alienation from society and 
their employers. In America the 
unions put pressure on business over 
wages all of the time, says Laurence 
A. Combs of the Container Cor- 
poration of America. “But if you 
can’t pay the going rate of wages, 
you ought to get the hell out of “he 

business.” 

Wives of the participants sit be- 
hind the discussion table. They are 
not allowed to take part, but their 
faces show how strenuously they 
hope their husbands will speak up, 
and how agitated they feel about 
some of the problems that come up 
In one of the readings Aristotle is 
quoted as saying there are three 
types of rule: the master over his 
slave, the father over his children 
and the husband over his wife, be- 
cause she is his inferior. Knitting 
was going on that morning, and as 
that quote was read you could hear 


Continued on Page 122 








My Charst Resorts 


by Cleveland Amory 


The author of The Last Resorts picks Ats ten favorite American summer spots —some of them may startle you 


1. MARBLEHEAD 


As the author of The Last Resorts, | 
have not found it easy to choose my 
first resorts. Nonetheless, to begin with 
literally my first, | was born at the 
ancient and honorable Boston resort of 
Nahant—whose second syllable is pro- 
nounced the way the Bostonian says 
the word for the wife of his uncle. 

Nahant is located on a rocky prom- 
ontory stretching out into the sea from 
Lynn, only a scant ten miles from Bos- 
ton; it was not only the natural summer 
habitat of that special breed of Bos- 
tonian which | have called Proper, but 
the resort itself also had its own special 
éclat—the old, rather shabbily genteel 
Nahant Club, the simple, unostenta- 
tious old brown houses, the icy, un- 
comfortable, rocky swims off “Forty 
Steps” and the Dutch treat picnics 
topped off by early-evening croquet— 
all of which made it known as the 
Boston “answer to Newport.” Indeed 
it was the only coastal resort to attain 
similar prominence as far back as the 
first half of the 19th Century. (It is 
still capable of giving a good answer, as 
witness a recent encounter between a 
Manhattan visitor and host Clement 
Kennedy, of Swampscott’s New Ocean 
House. 

Noting the antiquity of the hostelry, 
the smart New Yorker took Kennedy 
to task. ““Why,” he asked sarcastically, 
“do you call yourself the New Ocean 
House?” “Why,” Kennedy promptly 
asked back, “‘do you call yourself New 
York?"’) 

In any case, born there | was. It was 
late in the season, September 2—which 
will be some comfort to my critics—but 








COLORADO SPRINGS 1s chosen because tt preserves an American 
Wild West flavor combined with acosmopolitan tone ; its great hotelis the 


Broadmoor (above) on the shores of Cheyenne Lake. 1 he author visits 
another favorite, Watch Hill, Rhode Island (right). Lunching on 
the terrace of Holiday House are (left to right) composer Nicholas 
Stein, Mrs. Cleveland Amory, Prince Andre Wolkonksy, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hale Harkness, hostess, Mr. Amory,and the author’s poodle, Tiger. 


in season just the same, and the year was 
1917, in many ways the high-water 
mark of the great social—or what I 
have called the “‘last’—resort era. It 
was exactly one hundred years from the 
time Nahant had seen its first summer 
cottage. This had been built by the son 
of Boston’s first merchant prince, 
Thomas Handasyd Perkins, and since 
he was shortly followed by a long list of 
Boston families such as the Lodges and 
Appletons and Otises, Thorndikes and 
Lawrences, it was a typical family resort 
of the 19th Century. However, returning 
there last summer and being taken ona 
tour by Charles Gallery, a man who has 
been looking after Nahant’s summer 
homes since 1900, I realized that it 
never really entered the 20th Century at 
all. Rather Nahant chose the same kind 
of future as that chosen by its first 
summer colonist, Perkins himself. A 
rather gay blade, Perkins was told on 
his deathbed that he would do well to 
repent his sins if he wished to go to 
heaven. Perkins thought little of the 
idea, and delivered not only the all-time 
Proper Bostonian idea of his own fu- 
ture but also that of Nahant itself. “1 
am about as good,” he said. “as Gus 
Thorndike, Jim Otis and Charlie Ham- 
mond, and almost as good as Frank 
Codman. I shall go where they go and 
that is where | wish to go.” 

My own family’s “going” from 
Nahant was almost equally circum- 
spect. A member of the Boston Crown- 
inshield family had a quarrel one 
summer with the Nahant authorities 
over, of all things, taxes. (What a lovely 
fight it must have been—taxes being 
what they were in those days!) And the 

Continued on Page 58 
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next summer he left to found a new 
resort—Peach’s Point—which was 
reached from Marblehead Station, as 
the directions always had it, by turning 
“left at every shoe factory and right at 
every graveyard.”” My family, like so 
many others, loyal to the Crownin- 
shields, also moved—and thus began my 
personal association with Marblehead. 

Marblehead, like Nahant, is on Bos- 
ton’s so-called ““North Shore.” In my 
day, the difference between the “North” 
and “South” that 
dressed for dinner going North, never 
going South. This has since, like so 
many good generalities, been abro- 
gated, and today there are resorts on 
the South Shore where dress is, if not 
mandatory, at least not unknown—re- 
sorts like Chatham (home of artists), 
Dennis (home of actors), Hyannis 
(home of Kennedys, Semenenkos and 
the Oyster Harbors Club) and Woods 
Hole (home of the Oceanographic In- 
stitute, the Clapp Laboratories and a 
few Proper Bostonians). Even today, 
while your North Shoreite will admit, 
when pressed, that the South Shore has 
better swimming—its water is warmer 
and its beaches beachier—he will admit 
little else. 

Not for him are the charms of Co- 
hasset, Scituate, Cotuit and finally the 
full sneeze, Cochituate. On the North 
Shore, however, he is in his element— 
where even the charm is more rugged 
and therefore, for him, more virtuous. 

He may, it is true, choose, in prefer- 
ence to Marblehead, Gloucester—home 
of the actual Captains Courageous, 
where ten thousand men have lost their 
lives fishing the most dangerous waters 
in the world. But today Gloucester is 
less of a resort than a busy industrial 
town, and downtown Gloucester—well, 
the fact remains you just can’t even say 
“downtown Marblehead.” As for Rock- 
port, old granite town and modern 
artists’ paradise, this too has charm— 
so has Eastern Point and Bass Rocks. 
But still, somehow not the all-around 
charm of what was once called “Marble 
Harbor.” 

As for the other resorts in the area, 
Beverly and Beverly Farms, Essex and 
Ipswich, somehow even the pronuncia- 
tion seems to have changed, and if at 
Pride’s Crossing the apostrophe isn’t 
what it used to be, so too up at Mag- 
nolia-by-the-Sea even the hyphens have 
disappeared and it is now just plain 
Magnolia. While up at Portsmouth, in- 
deed, the grand old Hotel Wentworth 
still has its by-the-Sea hyphens all 
right, but it is now owned by a Texan 
and is, of all things, a club 

But Marblehead never changes. A 
hundred years ago Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow described it in the past: 


shores was one 


Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent 
ftown— 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort 

The wooden houses, quaint and 
brown. 


Shortly after Longfellow wrote his 
poem Marbiehead was well on its way 
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toward becoming a famous resort (the 
Eastern Yacht Club, oldest of Marble- 
head’s seven yacht clubs, was founded 
in 1870). But even becoming a relatively 
flossy social rendezvous never really 
changed the real Marblehead. And to- 
day, from Peach’s all the way to the 
**Neck,” the summer people have, gen- 
erally speaking, taken on the character 
of the neighbors and not, as so often 
happens at other resorts, vice versa. 
Part of the reason for this seems to me 
to be because Marblehead is first and 
foremost a sailing resort, and people 
who like sailing (power boat lovers not 
necessarily included) are, by and large, 
pretty nice people. Sailing is not a 
spectator but a participating sport. It is 
also a beautiful sport and a philosophic 
sport. (Some men on a boat, it is true, 
have a tendency to become dictators, 
but this is usually when women are on 
board and hence a necessity.) In any 
case, from “Brutal Beasts” to Cup De- 
fenders, you name them and Marble- 
head either has them or Seldon Graves 
or Francis Herreshoff will build them 
for you; and as a place to learn to sail, 
no resort, from Newport, Rhode 
Island, to Newport Beach, California, 
can touch Marblehead. Finally Mid- 
summer Race Week in Marblehead 
Harbor is one of the prettiest sights I 
have ever seen in my life. 

As for history, the Marblehead boat 
Hannah was the first ship of the Amer- 
ican Navy, the Marblehead schooner 
Lee flew the first American flag, a Mar- 
blehead skipper won the first victory 
over the British and a Marblehead gen- 
eral, John Glover, was not only Amer- 
ica’s first Marine—he was Washington’s 
most dependable general, and his regi- 
ment was easily the outstanding one of 
the whole Revolution. 


2. THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


A year ago, visiting at the ancient and 
honorable Adirondack League Club, 
an all-club “preserve” located at Little 
Moose Lake in upstate New York, I 
was conducted on a four de propriétaire 
by a charming lady whose family for 
several generations has dominated the 
social scenery. The tour concluded with 
a trip out on their jetty—one of many 
which project from numerous family- 
owned boathouses. 

When we arrived at the end, the lady 
pointed out that you could only see 
boathouses and piers—no houses. 

“You see,” she said gently, ““we’ve 
never had the sort of people who want 
that sort of thing. That’s our rule— 
boathouses may be seen, but not 
houses.” 

At this juncture there was a small 
flipping noise in the water nearby and, 
looking down in the gathering dark- 
ness, | asked the lady if there were many 
fish in the lake. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “the lake has 
always been well-stocked—ever since 
Eighteen Fifty, | think.” She paused, 
then quickly added, “Just fresh-water 
salmon, of course, and blackeyed 
trout.”’ The lady paused again, inspect- 
ing the water for a moment. There was 


another small flipping noise. Suddenly 
she sighed. “‘Oh dear,” she said, “‘we’ve 
been so careful for so many years. But 
you know what’s happened—a few 
bass have gotten in.” 

The picture of ‘‘a few bass” making 
their way several hundred miles over 
mountains to “‘get in” to waters which, 
since 1850, have been denied to them, is, 
to say the least, an endearing one. But, 
on a country-wide scale, and substitut- 
ing people for bass, an equally incredi- 
ble phenomenon has overwhelmed 
most of this country’s “‘last’’ resorts. 
Just what has caused the strange com- 
bination of Old Resort recession and 
New Resort boom would seem as diffi- 
cult to pin down as what has caused the 
strange combination of inflation and 
deflation in our economy. But certainly 
a kind of inflation is at the root of the 
problem, though it is social rather than 
monetary. And, equally certainly, the 
very people who talk about such-and- 
such a resort being “spoiled” are the 
very ones who, a scant generation 
earlier, were the spoilers themselves and 
about whom a still earlier generation 
spoke the same way. 

Underneath such ironies are facts of 
present-day resort life which cannot be 
overlooked. One is that while the world 
has become smaller and smaller, more 
and more people have more and more 


money to travel to different places— — 


particularly abroad. Another is that as 
the stability of life has changed (due in 
part to the disappearance of its prop, 
the servant), people are constantly 





moving their main homes, so naturally 
they move their resort homes too. An- 
other factor is that people divorce and 
marry more (and in more different di- 
rections) and this, too, has its effect 
on the family resort. And last but 
not least, there is the ticklish question 
of weather. In the old days, whatever 
resort you went to, it always had the 
“perfect air.” Even a distance of ten 
miles—for example, from Boston to 
Nahant—was enough to give you a 
vastly more healthful air. Now people 
are more sophisticated about traveling 
for climate, and few people put the 
kind of health stock in climate they 
once did. And this, too, is probably for- 
tunate. For, in the opinion of most re- 
sort old-timers, the summer climate, as 
well as the winter, has indeed changed. 

The idea that even the climate is 
losing its individuality and conforming 
is indeed a depressing one. But to 
counteract this, more than one resort 
has faced the idea by becoming both a 
winter and a summer resort at almost 
the same time. Stowe, Vermont, for ex- 
ample, one of the country’s first rank- 
ing winter resorts, recently put on a 
summer coat of paint as well—although 
it was actually a summer resort long 
before skiing had ever been heard of. 

To choose between the Green Moun- 
tains and the White Mountains—or for 
that matter the Adirondacks and the 
Berkshires—is difficult indeed. Upper 
New York State, Vermont and New 
Hampshire all abound with vacation 
wonderlands, summer as well as winter, 


MACKINAC ISLAND—pronounced Mackinaw—is one of the last 
remaining bastions of the past and a sturdy refugee from the present. 
It is in Michigan—which made the automobile famous —yet it allows 
no autos. Surmounting traffic (foreground) is a summer cottage. 








and at all of them there are delightful 
little “pockets of resistance” to the 
trend of great resort deterioration. As 
I go over my favorites, however—and 
they range from Lake Placid to Lake 
George and from Cooperstown to 
Mount Washington (where the post- 
master at the Summit House is, praise 
be, a chess player!)—I note that the 
majority of the “pockets” I prefer are 
in the White Mountains. 

My first personal White Mountains 
resort was Dublin, and I remember the 
summer I went there because young 
Sandy James and I—anonymously, we 
thought—sent out invitations to the 
coveted Labor Day garden party of the 
august Mrs. Handasyd Cabot—whom 
we called in our invitations Mrs. Hind- 
side Backside—to everybody in the 
county telephone directory. Although 
it was quite a party and pepped up the 
resort considerably for several seasons, 
I would today choose not such a special 
resort as Dublin but would prefer the 
more heterogeneous atmosphere of the 
big hotel caravansaries. I particularly 
like the Waumbek at Jefferson, the 
Forest Hills at Franconia or the Craw- 
ford House at Crawford Notch—or, 
for that matter, the Lake Tarleton 
“Club” at Pike where the brothers 
Jacobs have so successfully pioneered 
not only the whole “summer festival” 
idea but also the after-lunch talks on 
the lawn (“‘“From,” as someone put it, 
“Tennis, anyone? to Tennyson, any- 
one?”’). I frankly like hotel life and I 
now define as my “‘first’’ in resorts 


places where there are not only all 
sorts of things to do but all sorts of 
people to see. 

Furthermore, at many of these White 
Mountain hotels the same sort of loy- 
alty still obtains which once obtained 
at all the great resorts—generation 
after generation returns summer after 
summer. And the ages of these hotels 
are extraordinary. Like Stowe’s Sum- 
mit House, Whitefield’s Mountain View 
is rapidly approaching its 100th anni- 
versary. The Waumbek is actually 
ninety-nine. (“Yes,” grins golfer Ken 
Kenyon, “‘we’re the Waumbek babies. 
We started in Eighteen Sixty, but we’re 
only ninety-nine because we were closed 
one year in the Thirties. Maybe that’s 
why we can still play eighteen holes.”’) 
Forest Hills is celebrating its 75th. 
(“We're twenty-five years younger,” 
says wry George Collier, ‘and we look 
n."3 

Lest anyone think that, for the writer, 
gold does not abound in them thar 
White Mountain Hills—it does— 
there’s the story of Thomas Plant, a 
shoe worker in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
One day Tom’s brother invented a 
process on which Tom, ignoring his 
brother, took out patents. The United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation infringed 
on them, and Tom was awarded $9,000,- 
000 by court orderin 1918. He promptly 
retired and determined to build himself 
a castle. He bought 250 acres on Bald 
Peak Mountain, at the northeast end 
of Lake Winnipesaukee, and hired an 
army of Italian workmen to build the 
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finest castle in the country, on which he 
spent three of his nine million. He paid 
his wife a million more to divorce him, 
and then, it almost went without say- 
ing, he married hissecretary. He was still 
lonely, so his next step was to build a 
private golf course. Another million 
disappeared. His secretary-wife soon 
deserted him and he had no one with 
whom to play golf. He decided to form 
a club, and to make it the most fashion- 
able resort in the entire East. He would 
have not 400 but 200 members, 
hand-picked from the leading social 
families of America, and to do the 
choosing, he selected old Percy Haugh- 
ton, the Harvard all-American foot- 
baller. Haughton spent two years trying 
to persuade people to join Mr. Plant’s 
club, but only twenty souls ever passed 
the Haughton-Plant muster. 

Plant began to run short of money, 
and out of necessity, he took in a 
partner who lent him $200,000. Plant 
invested the entire $200,000 in Russian 
bonds, and when the 1929 crash came 
he lost everything. The new owners of 
Bald Peak, however, were kind. They 
gave him a job which enabled him to 
end his days in his own castle—as care- 
taker. Plant left no will, but his legacy, 
in a sense, was the whole present-day 
Bald Peak Colony Club. And it is not 
without crowning irony that Mr. Plant’s 
“club”’ became not only the forerunner 
of all the “shareholder” club-type re- 
sorts of today but also, in its way, the 
very latest wrinkle in resort “Society.” 


3. MOUNT DESERT 


My first Maine resort, and my third 
resort in all (after Nahant and Marble- 
head) was North Haven, Maine. But 
even more vividly than I remember 
North Haven, I remember the trip to 
it—down East in the old Boston boat. 
To a whole generation of resort-bred 
children, one of the most savage blows 
of modern times was when the old 
Eastern Steamship Company gave up 
the ghost. To me it was particularly 
grim, because my father was a director 
of the line, and I traveled scott free, in- 
cluding meals, except for quarter tips 
I passed out, like a budding Greek, to 
the porters—or, as I called them, “the 
quarters.” 

From the moment when the whole 
family gathered at Boston’s Atlantic 
Avenue wharf the trip was fraught with 
excitement. My mother regarded every 
boat not only as an “it” instead of a 
“she” (which infuriated my father), but 
also as a potential Titanic, and the 
entire time we were boarding, her eyes 
were scanning the horizon for icebergs. 
Then she would take to her stateroom 
and prepare for the worst, which 
proved to be not icebergs but seasick- 
ness. My father, an old salt, would hum 
snatches of Pinafore and talk, for once, 
to “total strangers” in such bonhomous 
way that he was irresistible. Irresistible, 
too, were the great ships themselves— 
the Camden, the Belfast and the others. 
They smelled of must and salt and 
varnish and fish, and the total effect 
was wonderful. And the happiest sound 








we ever heard was the final bong- 
bonging and the clarion cry, “All ashore 
that’s going ashore.” 

From then on, we children rushed 
for’ard and aft, bow to stern, until 
dinnertime. After dinner, unhappily, 
we were put to an early bed—for we 
docked in Rockland at the ungodly 
hour of four A.M.—but the next morn- 
ing more than made up for it, par- 
ticularly the unforgettable breakfast on 
the Rockland dock. Only then would 
my mother appear, light green and 
unable to appreciate the lukewarm 
coffee and the doughnuts which my 
father maintained took two men to lift. 
Finally the Boston boat would head 
Out to sea, and we would make for the 
old J. T. Morse, a small but stately 
white ship with glorious bright-red pad- 
dle wheels, which rolled majestically 
down Western Way toward Mount 
Desert—my mother again nowhere to 
be seen and my father pointing out 
buoys and islands as we neared our 
destination. At last would come the 
stentorian war cry of stewardess Mag- 
gie Higgins: “‘Nawth Haven! Landin’ 
on the lorrer deck forrard!” 

Nowadays you can get to Maine far 
more quickly and by far more modern 
methods than you ever could by the 
Eastern Steamship lines. But in those 
days, half the fun of those distant old- 
fashioned resorts was the old-fashioned 
way of getting there. Nonetheless, the 
grand old State of Maine is the coun- 
try’s Number One summer vacation 
land—despite the fact that the weather 
is cold and the swimming colder. What 
makes Maine are two things—its rugged 
beauty and its rugged character, or 
more specifically, the character of the 
Maine native. 

Just why he is so remarkable is open 
to question. He often seems just plain 
rude. Curiously, no outsider is ever 
happier than when he is insulted by 
one. I remember the time my father 
was having a small yaw! built up in the 
Damariscotta River. My brother and I 
were driven up to see the boat for the 
first time. It was a long drive and when 
at last, across a large field, we spotted 
the boat, my father in his excitement 
ignored the long road around and chose 
instead to take a short cut across the 
field. It was March and the car bogged 
down in the thawing mud. We were 
really in trouble, and as we got out of 
the car, there, coming toward us, was 
the traditional Maine native. My father 
could hardly wait to talk to him. 
“Well,” my father said, “I guess a lot 
of people must do this.”’ 

The Maine native surveyed my fa- 
ther, my brother and me and the car 
for what seemed an endless length of 
time, then finally spoke. **Mister,”” he 
said, “I been here thutty years and 
you're the fust.”” 

Natives or no natives—to choose one 
resort from Maine’s resort riches is 
difficult. I love different Maine resorts 
for different reasons, but the only one 
which comes close to offering the bene- 
fits of all of them—and indeed some- 
thing more besides—is Mount Desert. 

Mount Desert’s individual resorts 
offer everything from bustling North- 








east Harbor, a sailing center and young 
people’s paradise, to quiet Southwest 
(home of Walter Lippmann and similar 
exponents of plain living and high 
thinking), to quaint Seal (home of 
Rockefellers, Fords and other Spar- 
tans). At all of these resorts there is 
evidence that the “cottage-castle”’ is 
giving way to the cottage and the hotel 
to the motel. Yet they still comprise 
the place to be in Maine. And, as for 
Bar Harbor itself, somehow it reminds 
me of my great aunt, the late Mrs. 
Augustus Thorndike, Sr., with whom | 
spent many summers. In her later 
years, in her house, the Eyrie, she used 
to manage Bar Harbor Society, night 
after night, by the simple device of 
going to sleep in her chair directly after 
dinner, and yet she always woke up in 
time to hear anything important—or 
to say good night. 


4. WATCH HILL 


After choosing Mount Desert and 
Bar Harbor, it would seem only logical 
to choose Newport. And in many ways, 
| would. Newport, like Marblehead, is 
a delight to the antiquarian, and its 
cobbled streets lead not only to such 
landmarks as Richard Munday’s Trin- 
ity Church (1725), the Redwood Li- 
brary (1750) and the Touro Synagogue 
(1763), but also to the Old Stone Mill, 
which any true Newporter (but few 
historians) will tell you was built by 
Leif Ericson. Even social Newport is a 
charming sight in the same antiquarian 
way, and the tourist who fails to include 
a trip out Bellevue Avenue and the 
Ocean Drive (as well as side excursions 
through The Breakers and Belcourt— 
once the inner sanctums of the “*400” 
but now open to the public for about 
four dollars) is making a mistake. 

All this is true, but to choose New- 
port as one of my ten favorite present- 
day resorts—well, that is something 
else. The fact is that Newport not only 
is not what it once was—it has not 
made up its mind what it is going to be. 
One answer for the present seems to be 
the annual July 4th Jazz Festival, which 
has certainly been successful from the 
point of view of jazz but as far as New- 
port is concerned—well, it is a long 
jump from being the Queen of Amer- 
ican resorts to Cloud 7. All in all, I 
would say that Newport is a great 
place to visit, even to live in year 
round—but not such a great place 
today to resort. 

Second only to Newport, the next 
logical candidate in my list for East- 
Coast resort inclusion would probably 
be one of the many famous Long 
Island Hamptons—South, East, West, 
Bridge and, in season, perhaps even 
Hope. Here again everything seems 
to be in their favor. They have charm 
and individuality—Southampton, as 
the saying goes, for the sporting rich, 
Westhampton for the nearly rich, 
and East Hampton for the really rich. 
(Bridgehampton, apparently, is for the 
poor). The swimming is excellent—far 
better than at any of Boston’s North 
Shore resorts—and the golf is perhaps 
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the best after Pine Valley, New Jersey. 
As for tennis, the Hamptons have even 
superseded Newport in this regard— 
Southampton’s grass courts are better 
than the Newport Casino’s. 

But somehow all this, again, is not 
enough. I rarely go through a summer 
without at least a couple of weekends 
in one or more of the Hamptons. But 
for the whole summer, they are, for 
me, as a New Yorker now (albeit a dis- 
placed one), too much of more of the 
same. Indeed of all the Long Island sum- 
mer spots my preference is Quogue— 
which is near enough to the Hamptons 
to get there when you want to. As for 
ocean swimming, dangerous as it is, no- 
where on the Atlantic Coast can touch, 
for my money, the beach at Quogue. 

All things considered, I dismiss Long 
Island altogether and choose what is 
undoubtedly one of the least-known 
resorts on the whole coast—Watch 
Hill. | became acquainted with Watch 
Hill in a roundabout way. My parents, 
with their days of Nahant, Marblehead 
and Maine behind them, took to spend- 
ing several weekends each summer at 
the old Weekapaug Inn at Weekapaug, 
Rhode Island. From this vantage spot 
I saw not only a good deal of Rhode 
Island’s own “answer to Newport”— 
Narragansett—but also Watch Hill, 
which is no answer to anything, unless 
to Fishers Island across the way. 

Located about five miles from West- 
erly and about an equal distance from 


the ancient and honorable resort of 
Stonington (home of the late Stephen 
Vincent Benét and the present John 
Mason Brown, Emily Kimbrough, 
George Copeland, Grace Zaring Stone, 
and so on), Watch Hill is one of those 
rare places that always seem to be very 
close to what you want and yet always 
seem a complete change. It offers ex- 
cellent golf, tennis and yachting, as 
well as one of the best beaches any- 
where. Also, it is close to New York— 
three hours by railroad. It has a pe- 
culiarly cosmopolitan flavor. Originally, 
like most resorts, it was primarily a 
hotel rendezvous, but its first summer 
house was built in 1870, and today what 
might be called its old New Ocean 
House plays a distinct second fiddle toa 
summer colony dominated by genera- 
tions of Brewsters, Perrys and Snow- 
dens and also by an extraordinarily loyal 
clientele of Midwesterners, particularly 
Cincinnatians from which it has lately 
received its name “Cincinnati on the 
Rocks.” This curious mixture coupled 
with the intellectual influence of Ston- 
ington has permitted the resort to grow 
without becoming, on the one hand, 
ingrown, or, on the other going all-out. 
Indeed few houses, even those built in 
the best of the Good Old Days, are 
ostentatious, and yet an extraordinary 
number of them, as befits the name of 
the resort, are located on Hillcrest and 
have wonderful views. Mrs. William 
Hale Harkness’ Holiday House, for ex- 
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ample, is reputed to be the second high- 
est house anywhere on the Atlantic 
Coast—and no one seems to know 
which is the highest. 

Watch Hill is active horticulturally 
as well as culturally. But I cannot make 
a case for the resort being actually 
beautiful. Indeed I am reminded of the 
story of someone demanding that the 
late Francis Henry Taylor admit that 
it was not. “No,” he replied a little 
sadly, “I guess it isn’t. But you might 
think so if you were from Pittsburgh.” 
Somehow this story seems to typify 
Watch Hill. It really isn’t beautiful but 
it is simple and neat and, for nowadays, 
an extremely practical resort. 

Finally, there is the positive advan- 
tage of not being known. Not a single 
publication has, to my knowledge, ever 
“covered” Watch Hill. And, as more 
and more resorts are beginning to learn, 
it is not only the rich who spoil resorts— 
after all, nowadays there aren’t enough 
of them to have spoiled as many places 
as have been spoiled—it is also a curi- 
Ous combination of Society and Pub- 
licity—which I have called **Publiciety.” 
Of this group, Watch Hill has next to 
none, and what has saved Watch Hill, I 
believe, is that the people who would 
want to go to Watch Hill to “go to 
Watch Hill” don’t know enough about 
it to want to go there in the first place. 
And since that is exactly as Watch 
Hillers would wish it to continue to be, 
I have no other course to take than to 
discontinue this report. 


5S. ATLANTIC CITY 


For a change of pace from Watch 
Hill, and because it’s the Eighth Won- 
der of the Resort World, I nominate 
Atlantic City. There are half a hun- 
dred resorts on the Jersey Shore and 
they vary from Asbury Park and Ocean 
City to Spring Lake and Deal. Yet, for 
all its phoniness, I choose Atlantic 
City. And I do so perhaps less because 
I think it is the best than because, if 
you haven’t seen it, you have missed 
more than you have if you’ve missed 
any of the others. Certainly for fun, for 
foolishness, and for everybody, it is 
America’s first-ranking seaside resort— 
although the swimming, it should be 
stated frankly, is not as good as at 
many other Jersey resorts. Nonethe- 
less, if as Captain Marryat said over a 
hundred years ago, ‘““Watering places 
all over the world are much alike—a 
general muster under the banner of 
folly to drive care and common sense 
out of the field’’—then Atlantic City 
certainly passes first muster. 

Like Cape May and Long Branch 
(both of which it eventually super- 
seded) as well as Rockaway and even 
Coney Island, in its early days, Atlantic 
City began as a resort for the classes 
not the masses. As far back as 1868, 
however, when Cape May and Long 
Branch on the shore and Saratoga in- 
land were struggling only for the elite, 
Atlantic City was already boasting that 
it was for everybody. “‘A fashionable 
watering place,” one historian called it 
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in that year, “where all may go, and 
where even the student and clerk, re- 
joicing in the leisure of summer holi- 
days, delight to kill the heavily hanging 
time, as they bask in the sunbeams of 
the schoolgiri’s eyes."’ (Shades of Miss 
America!) 

Atlantic City offers so much that 
one’s first difficulty is to decide what to 
do. (The hotel decision is hard enough, 
but I prefer one of the larger hotels that 
are right on the Boardwalk. | stayed at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. | like to 
get up carly and take a bicycle ride. 
Strange as it sounds, this is actually 
one of the most enjoyable pleasures at 
the resort. From 6 to 9 a.m. the Board- 
walk is for bicycles only and the bicycles 
may be rented right at your hotel. In 
any case, shortly after sunrise, whirring 
silently over the boards, stopping 
occasionally for orange juice, you will 
have not only a wonderful ride and 
excellent exercise but also, by the time 
you return to your hotel for breakfast, 
you will feel extremely virtuous—which 
to any Bostonian is not only necessary 
but also without which no other resort 
pleasures, such as American Plan, can 
be thoroughly enjoyed. 

After your breakfast you have your 
swim and your sunning in your hotel’s 
own cabana club, and then, after lunch, 
a long nap is always in order. (“People 
who get up early,” said Harvard’s late 
A. Lawrence Lowell, “feel virtuous all 
morning and sleepy all afternoon.’’) 
And, after your nap, and perhaps a bit 
of water sports too, you have a strenu- 
ous evening ahead. Indeed, there is 
more diversified night-time activity at 
Atlantic City than at all the old-time 
watering places put together. Either in 
your three-wheeled rolling chair (these 
have been in operation since the 1890's) 
or on foot, you must see all the sights 
on all the piers (not neglecting Conven- 
tion Hall and the specialty shops) and 
you must also hear all the barkers and 
pitchmen tell you why everything is the 
biggest and best in the world and yet 
costs so little they’re embarrassed to 
mention it. (“I don’t coax anybody 
folks. If you wanta, come up and get 
it!’’) For this is the real flavor of At- 
lantic City and there is nothing more 
genuinely phoney anwhere in America, 
if in the whole world. (Not for nothing 
was this resort the U.S. birthplace of 
the picture postcard.) And then at 
last, well after midnight, to bed—and 
don’t forget to remember to leave a 
call again for 6 a.m. and your bicycle 
ride. After all, you only live once, 
you're from Boston and you're on 
American Plan. 


6. WHITE SULPHUR 
AND VIRGINIA HOT 


No list of my favorite resorts would 
be complete without a Springs, for in- 
deed summer-resort history began with 
Springs. The White Sulphur Springs, 
to Virginians’ consternation in West 
Virginia are not the oldest. Connecti- 
cut’s Stafford Springs and Pennsylvan- 
ia’s Yellow and Bath Springs antedate 
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them. Nonetheless, they began in 1766, 
which ought to be old enough for any- 
body. From either West Virginia’s 
White Sulphur or East Virginia’s Hot 
Springs, it is an easy trip to see the 
picturesque ruins of certain other 
Springs. Indeed, if you are in a nostalgic 
frame of mind you can make your own 
Grand Tour. You won't see what you 
would have in a happier century, but 
you will see one of the loveliest parts of 
America—particularly in the spring 
and fall, for one of the few things the 
20th Century has done for the Springs 
is to extend the “season.” In the old 
days it was summer only, now it is 
literally all year round. 

The number of the Virginia Springs 
was considerable. The Grand Tour in 
the old days included the Warm, the 
Healing, the Hot, the White, the Red, 
the Sweet, the Salt Sulphur, the Red Sul- 
phur, the Blue Sulphur—on up to a 
total of fifteen. Today, only the Hot and 
the White are really going concerns 
(neither paying much attention to the 
old Springs), the former boasting the 
famed Homestead and the latter, the 
perhaps even more famed Greenbrier. 
To choose between them is as diffi- 
cult as it must have been for a 
Southern belle to make up what was 
charmingly called her mind. Actu- 
ally I have no intention of selecting 
one; you must see both. For both of 
these modern hostelries offer everything 
you can expect from a modern hotel. At 
the Homestead the management has a 
kind of “cradle to the grave”’ philoso- 
phy which provides waiters who carry 
trays on their heads, and caters to ev- 
erybody from honeymooning couples 
to the rocking-chair brigade. 

The Greenbrier on the other hand is 
pre-eminent in its Big Businessmen’s 
Health Clinic and in its attention to 
celebrities in general. Its golf is ahead— 
not only are the courses superb, but so 
is the golf itself. The day I played with 
Sam Snead he shot eighteen holes in 
the pouring rain—in 59. 

The Greenbrier faithfully preserves 
a host of traditions of the Old White— 
all the way from the long rows of “‘cot- 
tages” (where once resorted such celeb- 
rities as Patrick Henry and Robert 
E. Lee), and “the Treadmill’ (the 
stately after-dinner promenade), to the 
mint julep (born at the White exactly a 
hundred years ago), and the Constitu- 
tion of the “Billing Wooing and Cooing 
Society” (which had, in those happy 
days, not only its own Bill of Rights 
but also of Wrongs). 


7. MACKINAC ISLAND 


Not all resorters like islands—in fact, 
with islands there is no middle ground. 
Either their isolation makes you nerv- 
ous and you can’t stand them, or you 
can’t stand not being on them. To me, 
from the Thousand Islands to Gal- 
veston and from Mount Desert to 
Catalina there is nothing like an island. 

My very favorite island is not in the 
East. It lies in the Middle West. But the 
very things the Eastern resorter misses 
most at Western resorts—age and tra- 


dition—exist in full measure here. I am 
referring to the picturesque little island 
of Mackinac, in the straits between 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, replete 
with memories of more than three cen- 
turies, and what the Indians used to 
call the “Home of the Giant Fairies.” 

Pronounced Mackinaw, it is one of 
the last remaining bastions of the past 
and a sturdy refugee from the present. 
Located in the state which made the 
automobile famous, it nonetheless al- 
lows no automobiles and the only 
methods of transportation are the horse, 
the bicycle and foot. Coming over to 
the island from Mackinaw City (pro- 
nounced as spelled) almost the first 
sight you see is a huge red carpet run- 
ning down an enormous flight of stairs 
against the stark whiteness of the col- 
onnaded front of the Grand Hotel. 
This hotel, unlike so many others of 
that name, actually lives up to its title 
and not only meets its customers at the 
dock with a horse and carriage (com- 
plete with red jacketed coachmen) but 
also boasts the longest porch in the 
world (three blocks)—and the red car- 
pet is not only an eye-catcher but a 
symbol of the service. Your host, W. 
Stewart Woodfill, maintains that his 
hotel is the largest in the country open 
in the summer only. In any case, it ac- 
commodates 1000 guests and for seventy 
years has catered not only to Potter 
Palmers, Marshall Fields, Armours and 
Swifts, as well as Fords, Dodges, Chrys- 
lers and General Motors, but also 
Astors and Vanderbilts—indeed John 


Jacob Astor I built his fortune from 
his fur-trading station at Mackinaw. 

You can dress if you wish at Mack- 
inac but most people don’t. The 
weather is always several degrees cooler 
than on the mainland, the setting is 
woodsy and incredibly scenic, and 
there’s everything from water sports to 
loafing. The island itself is extraordi- 
narily explorable whether you travel 
the wooded paths by horse, bicycle or 
on foot. 

Mackinac is by no means all hotel 
life—in fact today the ‘cottage colony” 
dominates the social scenery. And for 
even flossier cottage life, forty miles 
south of Mackinac there is the ulti- 
mate in the Mackinac way of life— 
Harbor Point. This has all the same 
bans on modernity with one perhaps 
even more important addition—the 
press. Here Detroit Fishers and Fords 
(Libbey-Owens rather than Henrys), 
Cincinnati Gambles (of Procter and), 
St. Louis Culvers, as well as Cleve- 
landers, Kansas Cityers and half a 
hundred other Midwesterners have 
banded together into an Association 
which is not only ultrasimple but also 
so severe that you can’t even rent prop- 
erty without being voted a member. 


8. COLORADO SPRINGS 


A hundred years ago after news of 
the discovery of gold along Cherry 
Creek, gold rushers attached to their 
wagons banners saying, “Pikes Peak 
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or Bust.”’ As far as gold was con- 
cerned, the trip did indeed turn out to 
be a bust. Nonetheless, ten years later 
when a young engineer named William 
J. Palmer saw the area, he declared, “‘I 
am sure there will be a famous resort 
here—but may the people never get to 
be as thick as on the Eastern Seaboard.” 

General Palmer turned out to be 
right both in his prophecy and in his 
hope. Indeed, today, my chief reason 
for naming Colorado Springs as one of 
my favorite Western resorts is that 
while it has a wealth of Western beauty 
(as well as a wealth of Western and 
Eastern wealth itself), it is still not, 
even inseason, overwhelmingor “thick.” 

Actually the story of the growth of 
Colorado Springs is vital to its interest 
as a resort. For here, as much as at 
Marblehead or at Newport, history is 
an integral part of the resort’s charm. 
As far back as the 1870's, lured by 
physicians extolling the dry air, bright 
sunshine and medicinal waters (today, 
as at the Virginia Springs, little used), 
many young Englishmen came to set- 
tle, and they introduced not only golf, 
polo, fox hunting and cricket, but also 
a cosmopolitan social tone which the 
resort has never lost. Coupled with this 
went the native American Wild West 
flavor (from the nearby Cripple Creek 
gold fields). This strange combination 
is still in evidence both at the Broad- 
moor Hotel—one of the best in the 
world—and also in the town itself 
where you can still see the elaborate 
mansions along Millionaire Row as 
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well as a 5000-acre Home founded by 
Winfield Scott Stratton, the so-called 
Midas of the Rockies, to care for those 
physically incapable of earning a living. 
After his first strike, Stratton, in con- 
trast to so many other Get-Rich- 
Quickers, sent a $1000 check to a 
friend who had once given him a dollar 
when he was hungry. 

The same contrasts exist in present- 
day Colorado Springs. On the one hand 
you see the unpretentious and old- 
fashioned-looking Cheyenne Mountain 
Club or the quaint old El Paso Club 
(The Springs boasts the second oldest 
country club in the country) and, on the 
other, you see the Garden of the Gods 
Club, an almost unbelievably elabo- 
rate modern development founded by 
Al G. Hill, son-in-law of Texas oilman 
H. L. Hunt. Here each state has its 
own suite, the Texas one (i.e. Mr. Hill’s, 
of course) being the largest. 

As if this weren’t enough, the Garden 
of the Gods Club is planning a whole 
residential area out on the mesa. But 
whether this is successful or not, it will 
be less extraordinary than the story of 
the man who really built the present 
resort of Colorado Springs—the late 
Spencer or, as Coloradans call him, 
Spec Penrose. Brother of Boies Penrose 
of Philadelphia and regarded by his 
family as a black sheep for choosing 
the West in preference to the East, 
Penrose came to Colorado Springs in 
1891 fresh out of Harvard. Soon he 
wired his brother for $1500 to go into a 
mining deal. His brother telegraphed 


LAS VEGAS, Nevada, ends the author's list—and he admits it is the 
end. It is a resort you must see at least once—gay and gaudy, wild 
and woolly, raucous and shrill—where Noel Coward, Marlene Dietrich 


and Frank Sinatra are paid $10,000 a week to entertain you for $2. 





him $150 for train fare home and warned 
against the deal. Years later Spencer 
returned to Philadelphia and handed 
his brother $75,000 in gold coin. Boies 
looked amazed, then reminded his 
brother he had not gone into the deal 
and had only sent him $150. “‘That’s 
why,” replied Spec, “I’m only giving 
you $75,000. If you’d sent me $1500 I 
would be giving you three quarters of a 
million.” 

Penrose not only struck it rich, he 
pyramided his strikes from gold to cop- 
per to oil. Then in 1918 he started build- 
ing, beginning with the Broadmoor. 

The contrast of the Colorado Pen- 
rose story with the White Mountains 
Plant story is, of course, obvious. Both 
Penrose and Plant in a sense tried to 
perpetuate themselves with their own 
resorts. In Plant’s case he went the 
“Club route” and lost; Penrose went 
the general resort route and won. In- 
deed anyone who stays at the Broad- 
moor today shares in Penrose’s vic- 
tory. For the riches of his “El Pomar 
Foundation” (named after his Colo- 
rado Springs home) make it possible 
for the resort visitor to enjoy a vacation 
in Colorado Springs at a far lower rate 
than would be possible without it. 


9. CARMEL 


For an Easterner to choose a Cali- 
fornia summer resort is difficult in 
more ways than one. I am reminded of 
the story of the Boston mother whose 
boy had settled in California and was 
trying to make the best of it. “But it 
will be so hard on Bobby,” she said. 
““He was born at Nahant, you know, 
and now he’s three thousand miles 
from the ocean!” 

Nonetheless, I like the innumerable 
resorts on the forested rim of Lake 
Arrowhead, I also like the sheer cliffs 
overlooking the sea, as well as some of 
the people, at La Jolla. And I like 
Santa Barbara—a charming combina- 
tion of Boston East and Spanish West. 
Finally, of course, I love San Fran- 
cisco as does everybody. 

But all in all, I am inclined to choose 
for my Number One Far Western 
resort, Carmel, where you have not 
only the dazzling white beach of Car- 
mel Bay but also the pines and oaks and, 
best of all, the last stand of Monterey 
cypresses—those beautiful trees which 
Robert Louis Stevenson once compared 
to “ghosts fleeing before the winds.” 

I like the whole story of Carmel 
where, half a century ago, Mary 
Austin, James Hopper and George 
Sterling and other artists and writers 
fought to keep the resort safe from 
modernity. What I like best about the 
resort today are the rules—no house 
numbers and no cutting down trees 
without a police permit. Also, I like the 
different styles of architecture; even in 
the more severely defined areas, such as 
at Del Monte, architectural control has 
been instituted not to promote “medi- 
ocrity of uniformity” but to allow for 
harmonious and pleasing development. 

As far back as 1925 Gouverneur 
Morris made the remark that someday 





California would have 10,000,000 peo- 
ple and that, when that day came, they 
would make the Monterey Peninsula 
their Mecca. Well, today California 
has considerably more than 10,000,000 
inhabitants and the Carmel-Del Monte- 
Pebble Beach area (including the fa- 
mous Seventeen Mile drive) is indeed a 
Mecca. Among the homeowners at 
Del Monte, you find, along with 
Morses and Crockers, admirals and 
industrialists, people like Mr. and Mrs. 
Bing Crosby, Greer Garson, and writers 
like Martin Flavin and Ernest Gann. 
As for Carmel, through its history it 
has had not only writers varying from 
Lincoln Steffens and Ambrose Bierce 
to Harry Leon Wilson and Don 
Blanding, but also photographers like 
Edward Weston and Arnold Genthe as 
well as a score or more of the country’s 
leading artists. 

And finally, it should be remembered 
that it was, after all, artists and writers 
who “‘discovered” all the great Eastern 
resorts—Newport, Bar Harbor, the 
Berkshires and most of the others. The 
only difference is that at Carmel the 
artists and writers not only made the 
discovery, they also kept it. 


10. LAS VEGAS 


To end the list of my favorite resorts, 
I choose Las Vegas—and end I admit 
it is. Nonetheless, I do choose it, and my 
reasons are the same as my reasons for 
selecting Atlantic City. You may not 
like it; you may not even want to see it. 
But, just the same, you ought to have 
seen it. It is a kind of last gasp and you 
have the feeling, no matter how fast it is 
growing, that it isn’t going to be there 
very long. It’s a breathless twenty- 
four-hour resort, where day is turned 
into night and night into day. It is gay 
and gaudy, wild and woolly, raucous 
and shrill. And here indeed the world’s 
highest-paid stars, Marlene Dietrich, 
Frank Sinatra and even Noel Coward 
get $10,000 and more a week to enter- 
tain you for a couple of dollars. 
Even the gambling is far gayer than 
any I have seen elsewhere. (Particu- 
larly if you don’t look too closely 
behind the scenes or think too long 
of the kind of people to whom you 
are losing your money, or stare too 
long at the grim-looking women who 
hour after hour seem to be playing the 
same slot machine). Indeed on the sur- 
face only (and what else would you ex- 
pect to find there?) I have often felt 
that even the House is hoping, albeit 
hopelessly, for me. 

And, after you have lost, you can go 
out and swim (it may even be daytime), 
see the Frontier Village, go fishing on 
Lake Mead or take a trip to Hoover 
Dam. For, strange as it may seem, the 
best thing about Vegas is the thing peo- 
ple know the least about—the air. 
There is actually a feel to it, possibly 
because you have been inside for days 
(or is it nights?) and somehow it re- 
minds me of the way my family used to 
talk about “‘the air’ back at Nahant, 
years (or was it centuries?) ago. 

THE END 



































CONNECTICUT: 


At the Westport Country Playhouse, a beaming Hume Cronyn introduces the cast 
to the audience after the final curtain of Sean O’Casey’s A Pound on Demand. 
Many of Lawrence Langner’s notable Theatre Guild productions have tried out at 
this former hayrick before winning edgier and more critical Broadway approval. 
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Straw-Hat 


Circuit 


All over America people are 


hurrying to catch the summer show 


by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


On a certain night this summer, in a small New England 
resort town, the gnats will swarm toward a strong brightness 
that stabs down an auditorium and splashes upon a dais—a 
hypnotic brightness that gathers up the countryside as a 
campfire used to do in cozier centuries. 

The town will converge upon the light. The culture-fam- 
ished among the resort guests will be in attendance first and 
foremost, with their husbands, who this night will be count- 
ing on something more interesting than color slides of the 
Zufi Indians. A few hundred others will show up simply be- 
cause a famous face, available to the nation only electron- 
ically and under the aegis of a deodorant, can be seen here in 
the illuminated and unsponsored flesh. 

Those who attend may experience two rather nice things: 
first, a sense of cohesion approximating the town meeting or 
the Sunday sermon of an earlier day, and second, the possi- 
bility of living through moments of genuine art. 

What they will witness, of course, is an opening in the lo- 
cal summer theater, some three hundred of which will paint 
their props on rural meadows this season. Before the harvest 
is in, they will have grossed some seven million dollars, half a 
hundred new actors will be tapped for Broadway, and seven 
or eight first plays will be catapulted toward the big time. 

The air of the whole country will be laced with the tang 
of make-believe. Its focus is the East. West of Pennsylvania it 
thins, but remains unmistakably present. There it clings to 
big cities: the glossy new Edgewater Beach stage in Chicago, 
for example; the ancient (sixty-nine-year-old) Elitch Garden 
Players in Denver; and California’s La Jolla Playhouse, 
which draws stars and patrons from Hollywood. During the 





MASSACHUSETTS: 
The cast of The Boy Friend, Sandy Wilson’s boisterous comedy of the 1920's, 
shows its stuff to director Christopher Hewitt during a rehearsal at the Cape 
Playhouse on Cape Cod. The rustic Playhouse, now in its thirty-third season, 


presents topflight actors and actresses and attracts chic first-night audiences. 





program-fanning months musical comedy, too, is urban out 
West, urban and gigantic. St. Louis’ Municipal OperaCompany 
plays in something closer to a stadium than an auditorium. 
The Starlight Musical Theater in Indianapolis uses the Col- 
iseum of the State Fair Grounds. And just how Texan is the 
gross of the State Fair Music Hall in Dallas can be inferred 
from the fact that this year it has been granted the single sum- 
mer-stock franchise to My Fair Lady. But no matter where it 
lives, or how profitable its offerings, the mosquito muse will 
prove again that it is an essential spice of the American 
summer. 

How did it all start? Probably among the Greeks, who in- 
vented the theater as a fair-weather festival. Euripides was 
open-air; so were the pastorales of the first Elizabeth and the 
passion plays of Oberammergau. By the time America was 
discovered, Thespis had moved indoors and into town. It 
took the heat and bother of our biggest city to make it move 
out again. On July 9, 1800, the first “‘real’” summer theater 
opened in the United States. “‘Mount Vernon Gardens” it 
called itself, and it was on New York’s Broadway and 
Leonard Street, then the sticks, today darkest, deepest 
downtown. Another hundred years passed before Broadway’s 
country cousin assumed recognizable form. Soon after the 
turn of our century the Jitney Players, a wandering troupe o1 
minstrels, tented up and down the East Coast. Behind them 
sprang up the summer theaters of today. 

On Cape Cod a young aesthetic group knownas the Prov- 
incetown Players began to tinker with the one-acters of the 
fledgling Eugene O'Neill, and practiced the kind of large- 
visioned, small-budgeted, grass-stained experimentation that 
characterizes the best of summer theater to this day. Some 
years later Lawrence Langner built the Westport Country 
Playhouse out of a hayrick into a grass-edged testing ground 
for his Theater Guild. Here developed the creative and ad- 
ministrative liaison with the winter big time that still gives 
much of the summer stage such potency. And in 1940 Richard 
Aldrich married Gertrude Lawrence and brought her to his 
Cape Playhouse in Dennis, Mass., thus literally domesticat- 
ing the star system in the summer theater. From Dennis the 
Aldrich-Lawrence aura spread a habit of countryside chic, of 
diamond-fingered, cuff-linked first nights, which persists even 
into the stringent informality of the Fifties. 

All three patriarchs of the contemporary summer theater 
survive, Dennis and Westport more vigorously than ever. But 
they live on with a difference. The straw-hat circuit as it 
existed until the late Forties—resident company of hay- 
flecked young talents, resident manager, visiting stars lending 
glory—is fraying away. Among the “big” houses the Bucks 
County Playhouse in New Hope, Pa., and a few others still 
mount some of their own productions. But by and large the 
summer theater has become the packager’s game. 

The packager created himself about ten years ago, when 
rehearsal costs reached the Continued on Page 68 














NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


Summer-theater employees take on a wide variety of roles, both off stage and on. 
Here Marian Mackey, who works at the Chase Barn Playhouse, Whitefield, New 
Hampshire, performs for I. W. Drouin, another member of the Playhouse staff. 
The front-row chairs are locally known as the Astor, Vanderbilt and Tiffany boxes. 


Continued from Page 66 ulcer-producing stage. The knack 
he dreamed up at that time has been brought to perfection to- 
day: delivering a ready-made, smoothly rehearsed company 
complete from bit part to big star and even including an ab- 
sentee director and an absentee stage manager. It’s the pack- 
ager who decides what posters will be tacked up in general 
stores from Bennington to Baltimore, who passes on which 
summer houses will have to feed Tallulah’s rhesus monkey 
and which James Mason’s eleven cats, who pronounces judg- 
ment on the resuscitability of old plays or the barn-worthiness 
of new ones. He is the alpha, omega, and of course the ogre 
of the off-New York theater between June and Septembér. 

The story of most summer bills begins in mid-winter with 
the packager. Let’s assume “he”’ is Phil Langner and Henry 
Weinstein, who last year were the M-G-M of the summer 
circuit. On a January afternoon Langner and Weinstein begin 
matching stars to scripts in their 53rd Street office. When 
they’ve penciled in all the names, they start telephoning— 
after 3:00 p.M., of course, when everybody is in a good- 

- breakfast mood. Next, they go to work with their florist, their 
persuasion patés and coaxing cocktails at Sardi’s, Downey’s 
and the Chambord. 

A month passes. In February, everybody is flattered to be 
asked, but regrets being committed elsewhere. Messrs. Lang- 
ner and Weinstein are not panicked. The summer season al- 
ways looks tough in mid-winter. Seventeen dozen roses and 
nineteen contract drafts later, most leads are conditionally 
agreeable. The conditions hinge on disagreements over bill- 
ing, difficulties over salary, clearing of production rights. 

A month is devoted to objections and adjustments. Slowly 
a roster of names emerges. Langner and Weinstein offer their 
line to summer houses: Star A in “‘the great box-office draw” 
(an old play); Star B in “the uproarious classic” (a very old 
play); Star C in “ta new comedy prior to Broadway” (an out- 
of-town tryout). The summer managements ponder. In the 
spring comes their one true moment of choice and inde- 
pendence. They are not too likely to quarrel over quality with 
Langner and Weinstein, who traffic only in top properties and 
marquee-filling names. But there are problems and vexations. 
A Pennsylvania house insists on the “world premiere” of a 
Hollywood farce already promised to a Vermont theater. A 

ss Maryland manager refuses to launch a Sean O’Casey play; to 
him the bill reeks of eggheadedness, and he'd like it tested 
elsewhere first. The boss of a Berkshire theater demands all 
the highbrow plays at the time of the nearby Tanglewood 
Music Festival. Everybody secretly itches for Greta Garbo 
biting Elvis Presley in Tennessee Williams’ newest. 
Jugglings, placations. Langner and Weinstein keep calm; 
March always looks impossible in the summer theater. By the 
end of April they seem to have brought order out of all their 
sundry anxieties. So then comes a cancellation wire from the 
principal star in the L & W stable. The gentleman will be 
nameless here, but L & W have Continued on Page 84 
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on the (ampus 


by Robert O. Bowen 


Its attractions include Romance 
(a fine place to find a husband or wife), 
Culture (Sartre, Bach and Higher Mathematics) 


and a very cheap vacation 





No football rallies mangle the 
daily schedule of the summer 
campus; only the house tenders hang 
sadly on along fraternity row; and in 
the evenings couples hustle to lec- 
tures by visiting scholars. Youth 
hasn’t fled entirely but an accelerated 
curriculum has subdued it. 

The Montana State University 
professors have packed and run back 
east, and Illinois or Columbia Uni- 
versity teachers have taken their 
classes. The Missoula students are 
out on the ranches or have gone 
smoke-jumping for the Forest Service 
or gandy-dancing for the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The fraternity boys 
have dragged out with a clash of 
gears and a rattle of tossed beer cans. 

In the mountain quiet that settles 
over the university gray-haired high- 
school teachers in twos and threes 
saunter into the glass-walled Lodge 
for a Coke, and the new freshmen 
from Two Dot and Circle act a little 
spooky among all the strangers; 
Missoula, population 30,000, is their 
first big city. (The same is true for 
Alabama students at Tuscaloosa and 
for the State-of-Mainers at Orono 
and—swapping Levis for Bermuda 
shorts—New Yorkers at New York 
University. 

A mild Chautauqua tone runs 
across the campus. If a classroom 
grows hot in the afternoon sun, the 
professor moves the class out under 
the elms. Classes show an odd mix- 
ture: the beginning freshmen bent 
on settling into college work before 
September, the retired couple look- 
ing for something to do, the school 
teachers collecting more credits, and 
the ex-G.I. seeking an early degree. 

To a Montanan the summer cam- 
pus is physically an oasis away from 
the arid buttes and sun-bleached 
valleys. He feels a richness in Mis- 
soula under the rows of maples and 
cottonwoods where sprinklers sow 
rainbows in the afternoon sun. This 
richness carries into learning, for the 
evenings are cool enough for study, 
and the night life is not distracting. 
Little groups of students picnic on 
weekends, or spin for trout in the 
Clark Fork or up Rock Creek. From 
the campus a summer resident can 
see the Bitterroot Range, running 
high and glittering under its snow to- 
ward Trapper’s Peak far down on 
the Idaho line. The University is iso- 
lated—a place for thinking, for study. 

In the summer the bookish kids 
from the little towns come to the 
Missoula campus with an alertness 
for ideas, a belief in books and in 
learning from books; there is much 
of an older America in these kids. 
They have the logger’s loose-kneed 
gait or the straight shoulders of a 
cowboy, and they do not have the 


sports-car spread of students at Cor- 
nell or Penn State. The Montana 
youth knows little of the Left Bank, 
but he can see through cant, and he 
believes in what he studies. Morally 
and economically there is not as 
much difference between him and his 
father’s generation as he or his folks 
would reckon. These are the kids 
who suffer from the Education re- 
treads at Missoula and at lowa City 
and Gainesville, Florida, and Storrs, 
Connecticut—from the elementary- 
and high-school teachers who have 
come for revitalization, for an an- 
nual booster shot of inspiration, for 
more courses to keep a teaching cer- 
tificate, or to qualify for a higher 
salary. Whatever they come for, their 
presence on any campus can be 
highly distracting: they register in 
Arts and Sciences courses for which 
most of them lack background, and 
all too often presume on profes- 
sional courtesy for passing grades. 

Late one July afternoon, a coed 
named Kathy straggled into my of- 
fice looking for sympathy. She was a 
pretty, dark-haired girl from a wheat 
ranch up near Havre on the Canada 
border, who was studying for a mas- 
ter’s degree in English. 

“I stayed on this summer,” she 
said, “especially for that American 
Lit course, and those old school 
teachers keep saying Thomas Wolfe 
is a filthy writer and Ernest Heming- 
way has a dirty mind—and the in- 
structor just doesn’t get a chance to 
explain anything.” 

The American Lit course was han- 
dled by a young M.A. on his first 
teaching assignment, and he didn’t 
yet have enough iron in his blood to 
battle a dozen women who might 
have been his maiden aunts. So the 
class was shot, and Kathy—and the 
other real students—didn’t get a 
question in, let alone hear any unin- 
terrupted lectures on Wolfe and 
Hemingway. 

Offering consolation to students 
like Kathy is a routine chore to sum- 
mer faculty people. No teaching 
schedule includes such conferences, 
but all campuses require them, and 
as often as not the teacher involved 
is not officially assigned the particu- 
lar student he is helping. That after- 
noon I talked with Kathy about 
Wolfe and Hemingway, and she 
found out something of what she’d 
wanted to learn that summer. That’s 
a continuing problem for the real 
student and the real teacher; such in- 
cidents are repeated thousands of 
times each summer. 

The Education retreads, for many 
of whom this is their one contact 
with the intellectual world, with 
good music and summer theater and 
lectures, prowl the dormitory cor- 











ridors between bridge games and 
gossip. They sympathize with the 
youngsters because the summer 
standards are so much higher, what 
with all the “mature, professional 
students” influencing classes. Mean- 
while the faculty man delivers his 
lectures but has to do much of his 
real teaching to an audience of two 
or three in his office. 

That all Education people are in- 
tellectually insolvent is no more true 
than that all Southerners constantly 
have a rope and can of kerosene on 
hand for the Saturday lynching; but 
as with the South, the general air is 
troubled. Educators in summer tend 
to opposites, either righteous or 
puzzled, and many schoolteachers 
begin to suspect their own systems. 

After one lecture last summer a 
fifty-year-old woman caught me hes- 
itantly in the corridor. “Would you 
help me with a reading list?” she 
said. 

In my office she talked for an hour 
about her efforts to get Conrad and 
Tolstoy over to her students in a 
small-town high school. She was no 
philologist and didn’t pretend to be, 
but somewhere she had found the 
green and lasting core of Conrad’s 
tropics, and through all the years be- 
tween she’d touched students with 
that find. To her the summer session 
was hardly the ground for a bridge 
tournament; it was her chance to 
meet people who read and write and 
have a common faith in language. 

There are the Science teachers, 
too, who come specifically to ques- 
tion the Mathematics Department as 
to exactly what a high-school student 
should know to enter college, or who 
take special field courses themselves 
in Botany or Zoology or Ornithology 
so that they will not let their own 
students down through ignorance. 

What these older people add to 
the campus is felt rather than seen. 
In class they listen and take notes 
more than they ask questions; and 
late in the day when others are play- 
ing tennis or horseback riding, they 
are researching in the library or 
working alone in a lab. 

The best summer students, how- 
ever, are the new freshmen who have 
never seen a fraternity rush week. 
They’re not gushy or evangelical ina 
silly sense. They’re steady. They’ve 
come to learn. Other good students 
are ex-G.I.s or ex-salesmen or truck 
drivers who see in the university a 
way to a whole new world. All over 
America this sort of student turns 
up, and Montana has its share. 

A few years ago I had a broken- 
down bull rider from the rodeo cir- 
cuit. He’d quit school in his thir- 
teenth year and had run off to work 
the roundups. For fifteen years he’d 





BURNHAM-BY-THE-SEA, 17) Newport, Rhode Island, prepares teen-age 


girls for college, gives them a background in music, arts and the drama, 


and provides the recreations of an ocean-side vacation. Students line up 
in the SeaView Terrace Mansion to receive their weekly allowances. 


ridden all over the West, and at 
twenty-eight, because of a ruptured 
disk in his back, he decided to change 
his line of work. Will James and 
Charley Russell did it, why couldn’t 
another cowboy? 

Frenchy he called himself, and his 
home camp was Miles City. For a 
week Frenchy sat in my Freshman 
Composition class without moving 
his eyes from me, and in all those five 
periods he didn’t show any more ex- 
pression than a piece of sagebrush. 
He wore Levi shirt and pants, old 
boots, and a short denim jacket that 
cowboys call a brush popper. Satur- 
day morning he knocked on my of- 
fice door and stuck his head in. 

“Bother you a minute, sir?” There 
was nothing servile about him. He 
was a busy man interrupting another 
busy man, respectful enough for the 
sir but direct. 

I swiveled my chair around from 
the desk and nodded. 

He shot in, dropped down on his 
heels alongside me, and flipped open 
a book of Somerset Maugham 
stories. “Tuesday,” he said, “‘you 
told us not to shift the point of view. 
Right here now,” and he fingered a 
line, ““Maugham does it. What about 
that?” 

I straightened him out on 
Maugham’s reasons, and he gave a 
little jerk of his head and said: 
“Figured there was more to it. Now 
about here,” and he fetched open 
another book. Only questions and 
answers, no gab. In five minutes he 
was gone. 

He had watched me for a week, 
reckoned I knew my job, and came 
in for orders. That was his summer: 
getting his orders from the boss. In 
two months he handed me a paper 
written in a bland, Harvard under- 
graduate diction that didn’t any 
more represent him in his Levis and 
boots than he represented a squash 
player. He wouldn’t write that way 
much, but there was no doubt that 
he could. So far as Frenchy was con- 
cerned, high-flown language was a 
part of the craft, and if he was man 
enough to come out of a rodeo chute 
on the back of a homicidal Brahma 
bull, he was man enough to handle a 
trifle like formal rhetoric. 

There were others: Dan, who quit 
high school to fight in World War 
Il, then toughed out eight years as a 
ballad singer around New York and 
Los Angeles. He turned up in the 
summer of 58 as a freshman at 
Missoula. He couldn’t spell half the 
words he knew, but he shaped up 
ideas as handily as a professional. So 
he took his composition handbook 
and drilled himself for a month in 
spelling and punctuation and then he 
started trying to figure out whether 
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Faulkner’s prose really was richer 
than Hemingway’s or whether that 
was just an illusion that Faulkner 
brought off with rhythms 

Frenchy and Dan were good stu- 
dents, and there are plenty of them 
In the summer 
without the distractions of football 


across the country 


and fraternities, they make any cam- 
pus alive in the toughest kind of 
academic way. They require no cod- 
dling. They are used to bosses who 
They don’t need a 
front office of Phi Beta Kappa keys 


and horn-rimmed glasses to sell them 


know their jobs 


on an academic boss. Such students 
don’t heckle a spellbinder with in- 
nuendoes; they simply turn away 
“He's a 
They don’t care for show. 
“What can he do? 


What can he teach me?” In the sum- 


with a shrug and say 
phony.” 
Instead they ask 
mer these are the questions of the 
real students. Winter students often 
get lost in the maze of fraternity and 
athletic activities and forget that a 
university is first an academy. The 
summer student, when he ts not an 
Education retread, knows that he is 
on campus for only 


study. 


one thing 


For several reasons the quality of 
the summer faculty is more academic 
than that of the regular school year. 
Although laymen, including students, 
do not realize it, much of a protes- 
sor’s winter energy is diverted into 
campus politics whether he likes that 
sort of thing or not. In the summer, 
politicking collapses because so many 
of the regular faculty and adminis- 
trators have taken leave. Thus the 
professor is left to think about his 
subject rather than about inter- 
departmental feuds or new appoint- 
ments. This is largely why the sum- 
mer teacher can afford to spend time 
with students out of class 

Another major negative influence 
that lies fallow through the summer 
lhe foot- 


ball holidays, the basketball rallies, 


is extracurricular activities 
the student elections—none of these 
disjoint the summer schedule. As a 
result the general interest on campus 
is toward study. It is only fair to 
add, however, that the combination 
of youth and summer creates a 
healthy atmosphere for romance, 
and that the vacation campus is a 
fine matrimonial hunting ground 

The summer student who comes 
to learn has little time for loafing. In 
the middle of his first week he senses 
that in some courses two long 
regular terms have been crammed 
into a single 10-week summer cur- 
riculum. The hours double up. Gaps 
in the catalogue bother him, too, 
courses dropped because the special- 
ist who teaches them is vacationing 
or lecturing on another campus. 
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Most campuses offer compensa- 
tions. The student can work in the 
cool library stacks; and since sum- 
mer enrollment is much lighter than 
fall, library circulation is slighter, 
and books are more available. In 
many of the things that matter to a 
serious student, especially the Lib- 
eral Arts student, the summer ses- 
sion, in spite of its faults, is handier 
than the winter. 

The Science student often finds the 
summer curriculum oddly altered. 
At Missoula on the Science side of 
the campus fewer people attend 
summer classes. Geology students 
have been shunted to the Indiana 
University Summer Field Station 
about fifty miles out of Butte where 
the advanced courses call for pe- 
culiar lab equipment: a snake-bite 
kit, a two-quart canteen, a sleeping 
bag. 

Science and Technology courses 
extenG a summer campus far beyond 
the library and laboratories. One 
spring after commencement at Mis- 
soula, | packed a rucksack and 
climbed Mount Stuart ten miles out 
of town. I planned a day or two 
alone in an abandoned prospector’s 
cabin, a few sunsets to unfog my 
mind before the summer term 
opened. Late in the first afternoon I 
topped the South Ridge and met a 
Wildlife major from the School of 
Forestry. He was toting a packboard 
loaded with yellow-painted stakes for 
marking out a test grid for a survey. 
He spent that summer tallying deer 
droppings for a big-game census. 
The University of Washington For- 
estry School matches this with a re- 
quirement that all Forestry majors 
live one full summer season in a Uni- 
versity forest near Rainier National 
Park. Some Journalism schools now 
require summer employment on 
newspapers. 

For years split policies and inter- 
ests have influenced the summer 
session. A university wants its class- 
rooms used, for bookkeeping rea- 
sons. There is the hope, too, that use 
will bring solid students to circulate 
the university’s reputation. To meet 
both ends conferences are juggled 
through the summer schedule. The 
Bread Loaf Writers Conference in 
Vermont is one of the more success- 
ful efforts to keep a college alive in 
the off season. There the specialty is 
writing, and around this an entire 
summer term is built. Though the 
subject varies from campus to 
campus, the specialized conference is 
becoming a major summer drawing 
card. 

At Missoula a High School Music 
Camp staged each summer by the 
School of Music has a strong influ- 
ence on campus tone. A hundred 





reeo coutece, in Portland, Oregon, noted for liberal arts, offers 


nine-week summer classes in Russian and German, study in liter- 
ature and history, and a program for teachers leading to a Master 
of Arts degree. The 90-acre campus, with its outdoor swimming pool, 
tennis court 


a , . ) 
and lake, pro tdes many Of the usual vacalion pleasures. 











HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, draws 
college students from America and abroad. The youth in the one-man 
shell does his homework as he drifts on the Charles River. Outside 


attractions : sailing to Provincetown, Red Sox baseball games, weekend 


concerts of Berkshire Music Festival, bus trips around New England. 








and fifty high-school musicians are 
billeted for two weeks in the student 
dorms and promenade with French- 
horn cases and violins. They stand 
out from the Education retreads. To 
the tourists who snap pictures of the 
campus, these kids probably are the 
student body. Actually they and 
some hundreds more from the Fine 
Arts Festival and the High School 
Speech Camp are visitors rather than 
registered students, though their 
chatter and music are a pleasant gar- 
nish to the summer campus. The 
School of Music brings others in, 
too, often professionals from the 
Midwest and the East; in 1958 it was 
the National Music Teachers’ Con- 
ference. 

All summer long an experimental 
drama group at Missoula stages 
plays in a parlor-sized, air-condi- 
tioned theater. The plays and con- 
certs bring the town to the summer 
campus. In 1957 the University 
swamped Missoula with a national 
conference of 8000 Luther League 
teen-agers. All one morning young 
Lutherans tramped through town 
from the Northern Pacific station to 
the campus, singing A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God and for ten days 
they covered the campus and the 
slopes of Mount Sentinel above it 
like sheep at a lambing roundup. 
The conferees were the most notice- 
able part of the campus that summer. 

Every summer campus also has its 
vacationers. The Columbia or New 
York University undergraduate often 
registers more for proximity to 
Broadway or the Village than for 
the courses he attends, fine as these 
may be. At Missoula the local color 
is Western, provincial rather than 
cosmopolitan, but the principle re- 
mains the same. In the cool eve- 
nings students drive downtown and 
do Woody Street. Before the lum- 
bering moved on and left its share 
of logging widows to Missoula, 
Woody Street was tough enough 


for a grizzly. Girls leaned out of 


upstairs windows advertising, and 
cowboys and loggers fought like 
badgers in the roadway. Now, 
though, the houses are closed, and a 
few years ago a county attorney 
cut down the one-armed bandits. 
The college people go to Spider 
McCallum’s Maverick Bar. It’s an 
old-timer, this bar, and so is Spider, 


who is known as The Mayor of 


Woody Street. He’s in his forties 
and used to be a professional fighter. 
If a cowboy acts up, Spider scoots 
around the bar with his eyes shining 
and his left shoulder hunched for- 
ward. In the Maverick you can see 
the Old West at its last remove: the 
all-night poker game played under 
Stetsons, a dealer’s green eyeshade, 


a Saturday bar lined with cowboys 
from the ranches down the Bitter- 
root. The university people sit in 
the booths and watch the crowd and 
listen to Spider’s current singer. No 
blues are sung in Spider’s—you get 
Westerns, range songs, and cow- 
boys’ laments—and there’s no juke- 
box. 

At Missoula, as in any college 
town, there are summer students 
who come almost solely for the holi- 
day. Academic couples camping 
around the West sign up for a 
course in order to meet local people. 
One Louisiana couple last summer 
tented in the Forest Service camp- 
ground in Pattee Canyon, five miles 
out, and jeeped in mornings to one 
class. Whether they learned more 
about the Modern Novel or wild- 
life, I don’t know, but they got what 
they came for: cool nights, bears 
rummaging their tent, a porcupine 
to eat their soap, and high moun- 
tains all around them. 

The same is true at other colleges. 
At Harvard, there are summer stu- 
dents who come not only to study, 
but to enjoy the attractions of a 
big city and the water sports. At 
Reed College, in Portland, Oregon, 
the chance to picnic along the near- 
by Columbia River is an added 
lure. And at Burnham-by-the-Sea, 
the summer resort of Newport, 
Rhode Island, proves almost as at- 
tractive to its girl students as the 
chance to prepare for college. 

A woman student at Montana last 
year signed up for one course, non- 
credit, moved into a dormitory, and 
was never seen in class. A curious 
administrator rounded her up to 
find out what she was doing. She 
was a New York City department- 
store buyer and each summer she 
registered at a different Western 
university for a single course, which 
kept the operation above board. Her 
point: a month’s holiday with first- 
class accommodations, including 
room and meals, for about twenty- 
five dollars a week. 

That’s the strangely varied popu- 
lation of the American summer cam- 
pus: white-collar workers who can’t 
afford resort holidays, the great 
leaven of Education people busily 
racking up course credits, business- 
men catching up on late techniques 
in management, and always the solid 
if quiet core of real students, the 
young poets and scientists in blue 
jeans and suntans. These last are the 
real learners. Beyond all the casual 
lectures on the green and the cou- 
ples strolling in the twilight to con- 
certs or to plays, it is the young stu- 
dent who makes the summer session 
a worth-while quarter of the univer- 


sity year. THE END 
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Left: With Los Angeles below her and a pool at her 
feet, Mrs. Ricardo Montalban, wife of the actor, 
epitomizes house-and-pool living as she stands a 
beside a bamboo curtain separating the two in a 
Cole of California draped silk sheath bathing suit. 


Right: Poised beside a private pool in the suburb 
of Bel Air, Mrs. Robert Anderson and Mrs. Joseph 
Tinney (daughter of Loretta Young) wear an 
elasticized cotton knit suit by Elon of California 
and a two-tone nylon suit and straw hat, by Cole. 


Lhe Splash of fashion 


You must dress for it, when you have a swimming pool in the house. Even when it is 
outside, just beyond the terrace, a pool makes its impact on your wardrobe. And not 
merely in the bathing-suit line, for a pool—ask anyone who owns one—is not merely a 
depression in which to bathe. Instead it is the focus of a life pattern, and the crux of a 
form of entertainment. 





The reason is that today’s private pools, especially in the sunnier states, are an exten- 
sion of the patio or terrace, or often virtually a part of the living room itself. As such they 
become an integrated part of family life. Living, dining, entertaining are flowing out of 
the house, across the lawn, and around and even into the pool. In the course of this 
migration the wardrobe of the lady of the house (and pool) undergoes a sort of sea change: 
her clothes become more sportive, more versatile, a bit more daring, a shade wilder. 

Nowhere is this new stylistic theme more widely practiced than in California, where 
the private swimming pool comes on the ladder of acquisitions perhaps between the 
second car and the home-projection room. On these pages are shown a dozen attractive 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES Southern Californians, beside pools in Beverly Hills and Continued on Page 78 
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Beside a swimming pool and waterfall in Palm Springs, Miss Linda LeRoy, 
daughter of the well-known movie bigwig Mervyn LeRoy, is dressed for 
luncheon in a lively ““dot-and-dash” silk print. The playsuitlike bodice 


and the more formal full skirt are typical of the indoor-outdoor style. 


Sitting in her Palm Springs living room, on the lip of her swimming pool, 
Mrs. Raymond Loewy, wife of the industrial designer, is beautifully adjusted 
to her formal-informal background in a silk shirt with cummerbund and con- 
trasting tapering pants, designed, as is the dress at left, by Ruth Matthews. 








"HRI ts 
Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Jr., of New York and Palm Springs sits down to tea 
with her eight-paneled skirt fanned around her, each panel a different 
color. Designed by Ruth Matthews in Rake cotton, this vivid dress cap- 


For going into the pool itself nothing surpasses in practicability and youthful 
allure this shocking-pink suit shown surrounded by the gaudy foliage of a 
private pool in Los Angeles. The designer of this two-piece Helanca nylon suit 
is Cole of California, and it is worn by actor John Payne’s daughter, Julie. 


tures and reflects the colorful essence of life in the California out-of-doors. 

















Gary Cooper’s daughter, Maria, epitomizes high swimming-pool elegance in 


Beverly Hills with this cotton brocade cocktail dress. Some of the versatility 


needed for the variety of activity in California life is supplied by the waist- 
length jacket with three-quarter sleeves. The designer is Gustave Tassell. 


Gre 
Another bathing-suit classic in Helanca nylon is this one-piece design by 
Catalina which Miss Sandra Babcock wears in Palm Springs. It is set off by 
a self-fabric button trim. Miss Babcock also has a straw hat as protection 


from the noonday sun, and a basket for odds and ends, by Margie Webb. 


The after-five lounging costume at its brightest is a match for the jungle- 
like surroundings of this Bel Air swimming pool. It is worn by Mrs. 
Charles H. Hornburg, Jr., and complemented by an orange crystal three- 
strand necklace and Bernardo sandals. The designer is Ruth Matthews. 


A playsuit which combines style, comfort, utility, and a certain pert playful 
ness ts all that you can possibly ask in a playsuit. This excellent example 
of the genre was designed in white sharkskin by Don Loper, and Mrs. Roger 


E. Lyon of Hollywood finds it very suitable for play in Palm Springs. 
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Continued from Page 75 Palm Springs, all wearing pool-oriented fashions. All of 
them were, not surprisingly, created in California, since it was there that the pool 
ceased to be the exception and became the rule as part of a well-regulated home. Now 
its popularity is spreading all over the country. In place of the ‘‘old swimming hole” 
the American scene is becoming shiny with the new swimming pool. An airplane flight 
over any of the more prosperous residential sections of the country will reveal the bright 
squares—or heart, pear or kidney shapes—of private pools sprinkled all over the 
landscape below. 

And with the new pool come the new clothes, colorful, comfortable; bathing suits 
and sun playsuits, lounging clothes and cocktail dresses, from the most brief and athletic 
to the quite dressy, but all designed with an eye on the pool, where so much of the 
living and entertaining of the house so equipped takes place. THE END 


@ Ho.ipay wishes to thank the following Californians who graciously allowed us to photograph 
at their homes: Mr. Fred Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Earle Jorgensen, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Nemeroff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Loewy, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Mr. Hal Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Murray Ward, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wrather, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Bloomingdale, Mr. and Mrs.George Barrett. 



















Left: At ease on the patio of her Bel Air home, 
Mrs. Alfred Bloomingdale (left) wears tapered silk- 
shantung pants by Don Loper, and a white mohair 
sweater with the scooped neckline trimmed with hand- 
embroidered flowers, by Lee Herman. Her friend, 
Mrs. Richard W. Fewel, wears an ensemble of equally 
elaborate informality: gold silk pants by Da-Rue 
of California, and a gold ombre mohair sweater. 


Right: In sports clothes as modern and comfortable as 
the pool furniture, Mrs. Morton Ulman, the former 
Andrée von Antwerpen of Belgium, makes the best of 
life at Palm Springs. Her Nassau shorts in white 
duck and her cotton-knit shirt in tricolor blocks with 
boat neck are both by Jantzen. Since a swimming pool 
is intended to refresh, to exercise, to renew, all these 
styles are fresh, new, and sportive, for the open air. 
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HOLIDAY 


‘Kestaurant 
Awards 


@ For the eighth consecutive year HOLIDAY is giving awards for 
dining distinction to restaurants in many parts of the country. The selec- 
tions are based on knowledge of, and visits by, HOLIDAY personnel. 

It is important to point out that these are not necessarily the best 
restaurants in the United States. If we were choosing strictly the best 
we might not go outside of New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. So, while quality—quality of food, of 
service and atmosphere—has been the dominant consideration, geog- 
raphy also has wielded an influence. 

Regrettably, restaurants change. New owners and new chefs take 
over, and food and service may no longer be what they were. Because of 
this we are printing the date—1959—in figures that almost cover the 
face of this year’s award, so diners can see at a glance that HOLIDAY 
recommends the restaurant this year, that a representative has dined 
there in recent months and found it good. 

In your travels you need feel no hesitancy in visiting any of these 
restaurants. All of them are notable, and some are among the very best 
in the world. But good restaurants are crowded today, and when you 
decide to dine in one that has been given the HOLIDAY award, do it 
and yourself the considerable favor of telephoning, in advance, for a 






reservation, of not being in an unseemly hurry when you arrive, of 





giving the restaurant the opportunity to prepare and serve you the best 





of the very good it has to offer. —THE EDITORS. 















































Los Angeles. La Rue, one of California’s top restaurants, 
attracts many movie stars. At dinner: Nina Foch and Rod Taylor, left 
foreground, and Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Kovacs, right rear. 











Aibany, N.Y. 


Keeler’s . . . Hearty food, a really fine 
American restaurant. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


The Chart Room, Westward Hotel. . . 
Excellent beef and Alaskan sea food. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Chesapeake Famed for steaks 
and Maryland sea food. 


Banksvilie, N.Y. 


La Crémaillére a la Campagne . . . One 
of the great French restaurants lo- 
cated in the Westchester country- 
side, 30 miles from New York City; 
very expensive. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jimmy’s Harbor Side Restaurant . 
Sea food with exciting view of the 
water front. 

Locke-Ober Café . .. A genuine Boston 
institution. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel . . . One of the last 
stands of Ritz food in the U.S. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Gage & Tollner’s . . . One of the world’s 
best sea-food restaurants. 


Charieston, S. C. 


Perdita’s . . . Continental cuisine with 
occasional superb Charleston dishes. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Blackhawk Restaurant . . . Chicago is 
the beef capital of America, and 
many Chicagoans consider this the 
best steak house in their city. 

Café de Paris . . . Very French, out- 
standing food and wines. 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel . . . Su- 
perb sea food, nautical atmosphere. 

Don the Beachcomber . . . Polynesian 
and Cantonese food, South Sea 
atmosphere. 

Jacques French Restaurant ...Chicago’s 
best French food, outdoor dining in 
summer. 

Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel... 
Fancy food, showmanship, famous 
guests; very expensive. 

Red Carpet .. . Superb French food and 
wines, small and elegant, make res- 
ervations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gourmet Restaurant ... Superb French 
cuisine and wines. 

Maisonette . . . Excellent French food. 

Pigall’s . . . Outstanding food prepared 
by a superior French chef. 


Dallas, Tex. 

Mario’s . . . Steak house with Italian 
overtones. 

Old Warsaw . . . Fine French cuisine. 

Twin Tree Inn . . . Beef and sea food, 
excellent variety. 


Dania, Fia. 


Le Cordon Bleu . .. Open December 17 
to April 24, fine French food. 





Denver, Colo. 


The Palace Arms, Brown Palace Hotet 
. .. Rainbow trout, superb beef. 


Detroit, Mich. 


London Chop House . . . Beef and sea 
food; crowded because of dance 
floor. 


Faimouth, Mass. 

Coonamessett Inn, Jones Road . 
Specializes in fine beef and lobster 
dishes. 


Hohokus, N. J. 


The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn . . . Colonial at- 
mosphere, cosmopolitan cuisine. 


Hollywood -By-The-Sea, Fia. 

Les Ambassadeurs, Diplomat Hotel . . . 
Luxurious French atmosphere, ex- 
cellent food, dinner only; expensive. 


indianapolis, Ind. 


The Keys Excellent steaks and 
roasts, pleasant décor. 


Lexington, Ky. 


The Campbell House . . . Hearty food 
in attractive surroundings. 


Long Isiand, N.Y. 


Beau Séjour, Bethpage ... Very French, 
very fine. 

Bowden Square, Southampton . . . One 
of the few places open all year in this 
year-round community, superb local 
sea food, excellent wine cellar. 

The Hedges Inn, East Hampton .. . Le 
Pavillon’s summer home; one of the 
world’s great restaurants. Highly 
fashionable; very expensive. 

Mont D'Or, Smithtown . . . Excellent 
food, fashionable. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chasen’s ... One of the best in U.S.; 
expensive. 

Mandarin Room, Man Jen Low . 
Superb Chinese food. 

Perino’s ... One of L.A.’s famous; very 
expensive. 

La Rue Restaurant . . . One of very best 
restaurants in Los Angeles, basically 
French cuisine, with some Italian 
dishes; very expensive. 

Scandia . . . Friendly, intimate; famous 

people, excellent food. 















Louisville, Ky. 

The Old House . . . Fine French cuisine, 
attractive décor. 

Madison, Wis. 


Simon House ... The charm of early 
Americana, outstanding beef and 
sea food. 


Manchester, Vt. 

Toll Gate Lodge ... Open May 28 to 
October 18. Continental cuisine in 
spectacular Vermont mountainside 
setting. 

Marshall, Mich. 

Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest’s finest. 




















San Francisco. A waiter serves curry to diners at India House, 
perhaps America’s best Indian restaurant. On table in foreground 
are lamb curry (in kettle), Bombay duck and other delicacies. 































































































































































Chicago. Don the Beachcomber has Cantonese and Polynesian food 
and a variety of rum drinks in a South Seas setting. On tray 
are Chinese barbecued chicken, tenderloin of pork, other appetizers. 














Memphis, Tenn. 
Justines . . . Delicious cuisine; bring 
own wines and liquors, state law 
prevents sale by restaurant. 


Miami Beach, Fia. 


Gaucho Steak House, American Hotel... 
Outstanding hotel restaurant, Ar- 
gentine décor. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frenchy’s . . . Excellent beef and sea 
food, Gallic overtones. 

Karl Ratzsch’s Specializes in 
German food. 


Charlie’s Café Exceptionale . . . Fa- 
mous for appetizer tray, plank steak. 


New Orieans, La. 


Antoine’s . . . One of world’s famous, 
make reservations; expensive. 

Caribbean Room, Hotel  Pontchar- 
train. . . Fine’ beef, Louisiana 
specialties. 

Commander's Palace ... A \ocal favorite. 

Galatoire’s . . . Perhaps the favorite 
restaurant of New Orleanians them- 
selves. 

Brennan’s French Restaurant . . . Best 
known for Sunday breakfast. 


New York City 


Baroque . . . Excellent food; very ex- 
pensive. 

Chambord . . . Superb French food; 
very expensive. 

Café Chauveron . . . Delicious French 
cuisine and wines. 

Chateaubriand Truly French, 
wonderful wine cellar. 

Christ Cella . . . New York’s most fa- 
mous steak spot. 

The Colony . . . One of world’s great; 
very fashionable, very expensive. 

Forum of the Twelve Caesars . . . Spec- 
tacular décor, ancient Roman spe- 
cialties. 

Gloucester House . . . Perhaps the best 
sea food in New York. 

Jack & Charlie's “21°” . One of 
world’s great; very expensive. 

Liichow’s . . . Excellent German cui- 
sine; crowded, noisy and gay. 

Le Pavillon . . . Considered by some 
gourmets the best in the world; very 
expensive. 

The Pierre . . . Has one of very best 
chefs in world today; expensive. 

La Potiniére du Soir, 47 W. 55th 
Street . . . Excellent French food and 
wine, 

Robert’s . . . An old favorite with New 
Yorkers. Superb food. 

St. Regis . . . Considered by some to 
serve best food of any hotel in New 
York, probably in the U.S.; very 
expensive. 

San Marino . . . Superior Italian food. 

Quo Vadis . . . Excellent French cuisine. 

Veau d’Or . . . Crowded, noisy, advise 
going at an off hour. 

Voisin... Superb food; very expensive. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Orleans Room, Blackstone Hotel . . . 
Gathering place for Omaha gourmets. 


Paim Beach, Fia. 


Petite Marmite . . . Excellent French 
cuisine and wines. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hotel Barclay . . . Distinguished hotel 
food. 

Warwick Hotel. . .Excellent hotel food. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Park Schenley . . . Continental cuisine 
with accent on French. 


Portiand, Ore. 


The London Grill, Benson Hotel... 
Fine food, good variety. 


Reno, Nev. 


Eugene’s . . . Fine beef and abalone. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mayfair Room, Hotel Mayfair 
Good food in elegant atmosphere. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


La Louisiane . . . Fine French food. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Alexis’ Tangier . . . Continental ele- 
gance on Nob Hill, exotic food; very 
expensive. 

The Blue Fox . . . Located on alley 
across from city prison; fine Italian 
cuisine. 

Ernie’s . . . Old-time San Francisco 
atmosphere, relaxing, varied menu. 

Fleur de Lys Restaurant . . . Excellent 
French cuisine and wines. 

India House . . . One of world’s fine 
curry restaurants. 

Jack’s Restaurant . . 
flavor. 

Kan’s . . . Great Chinese restaurant. 

Trader Vic's . .. Wonderful South Seas 
food and drinks. 

Yamato Sukiyaki House . . . Japanese 
food in authentic atmosphere. 


. Rich masculine 


Sarasota, Fia. 


Plaza Restaurant Spanish and 
American cuisine. . 

Seattie, Wash. 

Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler . . . Breath- 
taking Lake Union view, choice food. 

Rosellini’s Four-10 . . . Excellent Con- 
tinental atmosphere and cuisine. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Gruber’s . .. Excellent food and service. 

Skaneateles, N.Y. 

Kreb’s ... Open from about May 10 to 
October 31, fine American cooking. 


Tampa, Fila. 


Las Novedades . . . Magnificent food 


with a Spanish flavor. 


Washington, D.C. 


Colony Restaurant . . . Popular with 


Washington’s younger set. 
La Salle du Bois . . 


. Fine Gallic menu. 














inseparable Companions... 


from Park Avenue to Peru 





Pictured here —superb Palomino set: 14 Trip Kit $32.95 
18°’ Hot Box $15.50 © 24’ Air Pullman $36.50 © 26’° One Suiter $44.95 


A nywhere they go they're the picture of elegance and grace— 


and ever 


goes with them. Once you see Lark’s hand-made luggage 
you'll understand why Lark's the first choice of 


sophisticated travellers. You'll marvel at its lightness, 


you'll ad 


Soft-sided, sturdy Duraluminum frame —Lark never 
never loses that luxury look. Matching sets “for him” 


and “for 


Look for ; J 2 


at 


ywhere they go, Lark’s luxurious lightweight luggage 


mire the smart new continental styling. 


her” in wanted colors and washable fabrics. 


the hand-made luggage 
».. with the luxury look 


finer stores everywhere 


For nearest store, write. DROUTMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 328 BOERUM STREET © BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
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STRAW-HAT LISTINGS 


®@ Here, for the summer playgoer, is a 
sampling of 1959's straw-hat circuit. We 
list season dates for each theater, some 
plays on its program, and, where defi- 
nite, featured players and opening-night 
dates. 

California: 


GREEK THEATRE, Los Angeles. June 
15-Aug. 22. Victor Borge (June 15), 
Harry Belafonte (June 29), Jack Benny 
(Aug. 10). 

STAR-LIGHT OPERA, San Diego. July 
9-Sept. 13. Carousel, Where's Charley ?, 
Naughty Marietta. 

TUSTIN PLAYBOX, Tustin. June 16- 
Aug. 29. Holiday for Lovers (June 30), 
Visit to a Small Planet (July 28), Tunnel 
of Love (Aug. 11), Gigi (Aug. 25). 
Colorado: 

CENTRAL CITY OPERA HOUSE, Denver. 
June 27-Aug. 29. Die Fledermaus (June 
27), The Ballad of Baby Doe (July 4). 

ELITCH’S, Denver. June 14—Aug. 29. 
The Girls in 509 (June 28), Man in the 
Dog Suit (July 12). 

Connecticut: 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL THE- 
ATRE, Stratford. June 12-Sept. 13. 
Romeo and Juliet, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, All's Well That Ends Well. 

WESTPORT COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE, 
Westport. June 19-Sept. 12. Just a 
Minute, a revue, with Celeste Holm; 
Caesar and Cleopatra with Franchot 
Tone and Susan Strasberg. 


itlinois: 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE, 
Evanston. July |-Aug. 8. Oedipus, The 
Rivals, Saint Joan. 

Maine: 

BOOTHBAY PLAYHOUSE, Boothbay. 
June 30-Sept. 5. Tunnel of Love (Aug. 
4), Epitaph for George Dillon (Aug. 1). 

KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE, Kenne- 
bunkport. June 20-Sept. 12. Bells Are 
Ringing (June 27). 

OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE, Ogunquit-by- 
the-Sea. June 29-Sept. 5. Shirley Booth 
in Nina (June 29), Faye Emerson in 
Biography (July 13), Celeste Holm in a 
new revue, What A Day (Aug. 3). 
Massachusetts: 

SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS, Cohasset. 
June 22-Sept. 5. Mr. Roberts, Oh Cap- 
tain!, Say Darling. 

CAPE COD MELODY TENT, Hyannis, 
June 29-Sept. 5. Can Can, Song of Nor- 
way. 

PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, Province- 
town, June 30-Sept. 7. The Hairy Ape 
(June 30), Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll (July 7), The Grass Harp. 

STORROWTON MUSIC FAIR, West 
Springfield. June 15—Sept. 5. King and I 
(June 15), The Law and Mr. Simon with 
Menasha Skulnik (June 22). 
Michigan: 

NORTHLAND PLAYHOUSE, Detroit. June 
8—-Aug. 30. The Moon is Blue with Jill 
Corey and Donald Woods (June 30), 
Caesar and Cleopatra with Franchot 
Tone and Susan Strasberg (July 7), Gigi 
with Genevieve (Aug. 25). 
Minnesota: 

MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL SHOWBOAT, 
Minneapolis. June 23—Aug. 30. Billy the 
Kid, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Missouri: 

STARLIGHT THEATER ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City. June 15—-Aug. 30. Okla- 
homa! (June 15), Li?] Abner (Aug. 17). 
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ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA, St. Louis. 
June 11-Sept. 6. Oh Captain ! (June 29), 
Babes in Toyland (Aug. 17). 

Montana: 

_ VIRGINIA CITY PLAYERS, Virginia City. 
June 13-Sept. 12. The Henrietta, origi 
nal script of 1880 comedy about th: 
stock market (July 27). 

New Hampshire: 

PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS, Peterbor- 
ough. July |-Sept. 5. Green Pastures in 
white face, Misalliance, The Diary of 
Anne Frank. 

New Jersey: 

CAMDEN COUNTY MUSIC FAIR, Had- 
donfield. June 8-Sept. 12. Pail Joey 
(July 6), remake of Babes in Arms with 
Julie Wilson (July 13). 

MUSIC CIRCUS, Lambertville. May 30- 
Sept. 27. Ziegfeld Follies, Say Darling. 

PAPER MILL PLAYHOUSE, Millburn. 
July 28-Sept. 27. Romanoff and Juliet 
(July 28), Time Remembered (Aug. 18). 
New York: 

CHAUTAUQUA REPERTORY THEATER, 
Chautauqua. July 8—Aug. 22. The Per- 
fect Alibi (July 8), Diary of Anne Frank 
(July 23), Pictures in the Hallway 
(July 30). 

PUTNAM COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, Lake 
Mahopac. July 2-Sept. 7. Dark of the 
Moon (July 2), Boy Meets Girl(July 14). 

RYE MUSIC THEATER, Rye. June 16— 
Sept. 6. Cabin in the Sky, Say Darling. 

MELODY FAIR, Tonawanda. June 9- 
Sept. 13. Most Happy Fella (June 23), 
Larry Storch in Mr. Roberts (Sept. 1). 

JONES BEACH MARINE THEATRE, Wan- 
tagh, Long Island. June 25-Sept. 7. 
Song of Norway with Brendon Lewis, 
John Reardon, Helena Scott. 

WESTBURY MUSIC FAIR, Westbury, 
Long Island. June 5-Sept. 20. Carmen 
Jones with an all-Negro cast (Sept. 15). 
Ohio: 

CANAL FULTON SUMMER THEATER, 
Canal Fulton. June 9-Sept. 20. Pyg- 
malion (June 30), Dodie Goodman in 
Born Yesterday (July 7), Come Back, 
Little Sheba (July 28). 

CHAGRIN VALLEY LITTLE THEATER, 
Chagrin Falls. June 11—Aug. 16. Ten 
Nights ina Bar Room (June 11), Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof (July 9), Private Lives 
(July 23). 

MUSICARNIVAL, Cleveland. May 25- 
Sept. 20. The Boy Friend (June 15), Wish 

You Were Here (July 13), Kismet (July 
27). 

CAIN PARK THEATER FESTIVAL, Cleve- 
land Heights. June 15—Sept. 7. Variety 
shows starring Bob Hope, Harry Bela- 
fonte, Sammy Davis, Jr., others. 

KENLEY PLAYERS, Warren. June 16—- 
Sept. 6. Pajama Game with Debra 
Paget (July 7), Tunnel of Love with 
Virginia Mayo and Michael O’Shea 
(July 28), Bittersweet with Jeanette 
MacDonald (Aug. 11). 

Oregon: 

SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Ashland. 
July 28-Sept. 5. Twelfth Night, King 
John, Measure for Measure, Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Pennsylvania: 

BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, New Hope. 
May 2-Sept. 19. The Man Who Came to 
Dinner (June 29), try-outs of two com- 
edies: Cradle and All, with Loring 
Smith, Una Merkel (July 27), Inter- 
mission, (Aug. 10). 


Continued on Page 84 
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fie ClaSstCc concept 


Imperial’s classic design expresses not only the poise and dignity of 
the man who owns it . . . but also an inner excellence which has no 
counterpart in the automotive industry. 

Imperial alone among fine cars gives you Torsion-Aire suspension 
...ariding quality no other car has yet equaled . . . a communicative 
sense of handling and maneuver you’ll find in no other American car, 
of any size or class. 

And you’ll find thoughtful, common-sense conveniences, such as 
optional swivel seats to make entering and alighting easy . . . Auto- 
Pilot to mind your accelerator on long trips. 

Investigate these truths. Compare the three luxury cars on any basis 
you deem valid. Your Imperial dealer will cooperate. We think you 
will find Imperial’s superiorities important in your buying decision. 
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IMPERIAL LE BARON 4-DOOR SILVERCREST LANDAU * GOWN BY CHRISTIAN DIOR NEW YORK 
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... excellence without equal 


FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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When summer’s heat gets you down 
. head for seagirt Nova Scotia. 
Sunny days . . . ideal for bathing at 
lakes and ocean beaches. Cool nights 
. - - for delightful rest. Sport galore 
. fishing, camping, yachting. A holi- 
day that’s easy on your pocketbook. 


There’s so much to see and do along 








Nova Scotia’s panoramic highways. 
History comes alive. Majestic sea- 
scapes enthrall you. Folk festivals . . . 
Scottish games . . . craft exhibits . . . 
and this year’s “ 


of Flight” 


Golden Anniversary 
. great fun in any month. 





















County fair time . . . with oxen pulls 

. cattle judging . . . gala midways... 
exquisite craftwork . . . warmhearted 
hospitality . . . International Dory 
Races .. . Fishermen’s Reunion. . . 
the first touch of autumn in the air 


.. daytime temperatures around 70°. 


Many visitors say this is the loveliest 









month for touring...when the country- 
side dons its brilliant mantle of red 
and gold. Days are crisp and sunny. 
There’s a tang in the sea-scented air. 
Game bird shooting is unexcelled. 
Autumn’s best in Nova Scotia. 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature: 
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®» 
Color brochure; GEN Kiatdinn ® sett. Vip hcemnemedeies cesses wehaees 
map; 
ee i here to Stay Mae. MReeee eee ee 


Also: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PLAYHOUSE IN THE PARK, Philadel- 
phia. June 8—-Sept. 5. Luther Adler in 
A View From the Bridge (June 29), Larry 
Parks and Betty Garrett in Tunnel of 
Love (July 13). 

VALLEY FORGE MUSIC FAIR, Valley 
Forge. June 6—Sept. 12. Vivian Blaine 
in Call Me Madam (Aug. 24). 

Texas: 

STATE FAIR MUSICALS, Dallas. Maurice 

Chevalier in a one-man show (July 20), 





Bob Crosby in High Button Shoes 
(Aug. 3). 
Virginia: 

BARTER THEATRE OF VIRGINIA, Abing- 
don. June 8—Oct. 3. Tryout of two new 
plays: Voice of the Whirlwind (June 22), 
Altar Ego (July 6). 

Utah: ° 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo. 
May 29-Aug. 11. The Lady’s Not for 
Burning (June 24), The Heiress (July 7), 
All My Sons (July 22). 





STRAW-HAT CIRCUIT 


Continued from Page 68 


quite a few for him. Still they’re not 
thrown. After all, April is the cruelest 
month in the summer theater. Phones 
jangle again, florists send new bills. 
A replacement is found for both star 
and vehicle. Reshuffling of schedules 
to fit in the new bill. Conniptions 
from the summer managements; 
counter-conniptions on 53rd Street; 
compromise and resolution. 

It’s May now, which means script 
troubles. Langner and Weinstein 
quarry scripts out of authors—some- 
times with tantrums, sometimes with 
Triple Sec. By the beginning of June 
they have stars, theaters, even scripts; 
but nodirectors, no supporting casts, 
no stage managers. In the anteroom 
of their office auditioners tense over 
scripts. Along the walls of the inner 
sanctum mushroom a multiplicity of 
charts: plays must be budgeted as 
well as cast. 

**Listen!’’ Weinstein thunders 
long-distance at a house manager in 
Rhode Island. ““What do you mean, 


, you won't transport the costumes 


from Dennis to Matunuck? It says in 
the contract you will! It'd cost you 
threethousand five hundred smackers 
to mount that play! From us you get 
it for three hundred fifty plus that 
lousy one-hundred-and-fifty-buck 
booking fee. What do you want for 
that money? A pedicure? Get an ap- 
prentice to drive the costumes over!” 

While Weinstein argues, Langner 
explains: ““We’ve got ten theaters on 
the circuit. With rehearsal and all, it 
costs about thirty-five hundred to 
put on a play. But with us, they all 
split the sum among them. So they 
get away with only one tenth apiece.” 

He points to a star’s name. “That 
one,” he says, “does the most dam- 
age.”’ Next to the names of the sup- 
porting players are their salaries. 
But beside the star’s name there’s 
only an asterisk. Every star’s price is 
carefully cacheted. The secret could 
be anywhere from one to three thou- 
sand dollars. It’s the one item in the 
packager’s budget that approaches 
Broadway magnitude. 

“You can’t really blame the house 
managers,” says Weinstein, return- 
ing quite peaceable from his tele- 
phonic ferocity. “Some of them feel 
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they’re just janitors now. Actually 
they’re still important, but a few 
think they have to give us a time to 
prove they’re still somebody.” 

“They're getting damn good bar- 
gains,” Langner says. “Look at all 
the headaches we go through for 
them. And the new plays we’re do- 
ing, like the Melvin Douglas one. A 
new one takes much longer to re- 
hearse. It has to be rewritten a hun- 
dred times. We take a loss on a new 
script, while the theater boys can 
write ‘World Premiére’ all over the 
marquee.” 

‘But that’s the biggest kick, those 
new ones,”’ Weinstein says. “Picking 
the right leads, getting the right stag- 
ing for them. . It’s the riskiest, 
most loss-prone thing. But it’s what 
makes us producers.” 

**And we have an in if the property 
goes on to Broadway,” Langner 
whispers, looking for wood. 

“My God!” Weinstein runs to the 
phone. “‘We still haven’t got the 
new Douglas draft!” 

But neither he nor Langner is re- 
ally alarmed; at the end of June it’s 
too late for that. Lofts and halls be- 
tween 40th Street and 57th are 
crawling with summer rehearsals. At 
the Park Sheraton Hotel drugstore 
the summer directors hold their an- 
nual June protest meeting over a 
hasty tuna-fish salad. Whipping a 
play together in fourteen days, they 
agree, is aesthetically criminal, di- 
gestively ruinous, and underpaid. 
A week later, after their shows are 
on the road, they melt back into the 
actors they are most of the time. 

All over America’s vernal green 
the bats are chased out of playhouse 
chimneys. Across the countryside, 
actors are arriving, complete with 
sunglasses, Stanislavsky and Siamese 
cats. Stage-struck grandaunts on the 
Theater Committee cover cracks 
above box-office windows with 1937 
posters. In the huts adjacent to the 
auditoriums the cows are expelled 
and the set designers herded in. Sum- 
mer apprentices arrive from Welles- 
ley with long cigarette holders and 
wide frightened eyes. 

And then, despite packagers’ 
plaints and directorial dyspepsia, 
despite stellar hay fever and leaking 
prop rooms, the moment of opening 

Continued on Page 86 





Surest way to capture 


new Kodak Cine Automatic equipment! 


NEW MOVIE CAMERAS 
SET THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Now—capture all the fun . . . the color 

. the action . . . in correctly exposed 
movies! It’s so easy with the new 8mm 
Kodak Cine Automatic Cameras. The 
built-in electric eye automatically adjusts 
the lens opening for correct exposure. For 
special effects, the lens aperture may be 
locked. Electric-eye control is adjustable 
for different film speeds. Built-in filter 
permits the use of indoor Kodachrome 
Film outdoors. Telescopic viewfinder ad- 
justs to individual eyesight, warns when 
there is too little light, and shows when 
filter is in position. 





NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 
THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Here’s the only movie projector that threads 
itself all the way . . . the automatic Kodak 
Cine Showtime Projector. A newly de- 
veloped high-lumen lamp gives you the 
greatest 8mm screen brilliance in Kodak 
history. Has 400-foot reel capacity for 
full half-hour shows. Controls for forward, 
still, reverse action, and rewind all con- 
veniently located on a single illuminated 
panel. Storage compartment in base holds 
two 400-foot reels. Permanently lubri- 
cated. $137.50. De luxe model with 
variable-speed control, AC-DC operation, 


and built-in splicer, $167.50. 


(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4,N. Y. 
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Seen neeeathsemunian 


| 


Kodak Cine Automatic Turret Camera, //1.9, 
makes regular, wide-angle, and telephoto shots. 


$124.50. Single-lens model, $92.50. 


all the fun... 


New Kodak Cine 
Showtime Projector is 
the only completely auto- 
matic projector. It 
threads itself all the way 
—right onto the take-up 
reel—and starts the 
show automatically ! 
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comes, and with it a mood which the 
summer theater knows but Broadway 
does not—the congregationlike inti- 
macy, the niceness, the amateur warmth 
of the house manager as he steps in front 
of the curtain on opening night and says, 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I—really want 
to thank you for ——” 

The brightness is on, and it continues 
evening after evening. It conjures up an 
original enchantment that is neither a 
twenty-one-inch facsimile of Hollywood 
nor the nationally toured carbon of a 


stale Broadway hit. These are freshly 
staged productions, whose butterfly lives 
usually begin and end with the summer 
season. 

Even outside the playhouse, beyond 
performance hours, the summer theater 
sneaks a very special color into the 
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VODKA 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 





This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards 
the exclusive process that makes Wolfschmidt so clear, so 
clean...so obviously superior to other potables aspiring to the 
time-honored name of vodka. W olfschmidt transmutes tomato 


GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN 
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THIS FAMOUS WOLFHOUND, BARON WOLFSCHMIODT, IS A SYMBOL OF THE WORLD'S FINEST VODKA 


juice, orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never 
does it intrude on the flavor of the mixer, nor reveal itself on 
your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 
how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka. 
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countryside. Long-maned leo- 
tarded lasses prop the back- 
drop of a Spanish castle against 
a New England birch. Inn- 
keepers cannot enforce the cur- 
few against guests whose lei- 
sure leaps alive at midnight. 
In the all-night diners overland 
truckers sit shoulder to shoul- 
der with pale creatures clad in 
Paisley scarves who jabber 
about “spots” and “scrims” 
and ““Gadg.” 

Each world gains from the 
other. The “country” becomes 
less provincial, the Broadway- 
ites less parochial. The theater 
undergoes a healthful if tem- 
porary liberation from the shib- 
boleths of Shubert Alley. It 
discovers most graphically that 
it is not an industry but a pas- 
sion; that it need not be teth- 
ered to millions of real-estate 
investment, that a silo wil! do; 
that it was founded not by the 
titans of mass production but 
by the troubadours. Out of some 
such consciousness the sum- 
mer theater has inspired its 
best, from Eugene O’Neill’s 
first plays to the world pre- 
miére of Arthur Miller’s A 
View From the Bridge at the 
Matunuck Playhouse-by-the 
Sea. 

Alas, the troubadours come, 
the troubadours go. ByWednes- 
day (after Monday’s opening) 
the troupe has begun to settle 
down. Ingénue and local head- 
waiter already are taking walks 
together; the male lead has at 
last found a bar that serves de- 
cent cognac; his stage wife 
finally is able to sleep in her 
Colonial four-poster. But on 
Thursday the advance director 
of the incoming comedy ar- 
rives—a man of interest and of 
doom. The moment he walks 
into the playhouse, the present 
offering is no longer quite there. 

While his own bill rehearsed 
in New York, this man was no 
more than its stage manager— 
an indispensable menial, sec- 
retary and bottle washer to 
the illusion. Now that the 
show is on the road, he be- 
comes its herald. I watched 
him operate in Westport last 
year while the “‘old”’ bill, Noel 
Coward’s Tonight at 8:30, was 
still playing. As soon as he had 
parked his car Thursday noon, 
he started to subvert the house 
in favor of his incoming Mr. 
Pennypacker. 

Summer apprentices thronged 
round him to be interviewed 
for walk-on parts. Since the 
Pennypacker troupe traveled 











with costumes even for locally 
cast roles, not talents but meas- 
urements auditioned. “I want 
a size-forty policeman and two 
medium-bloomer girls,” he 
said. Miss Summer Appren- 
tice, who tried to impress the 
man with her Helen Hayes 
subtleties, won because she 
had a middling derriére. Mr. 
Summer Apprentice, who had 
aired his Actors Studio drawl, 
lost because his arms were too 
short. Well, that’s show busi- 
ness, and the advance director 
swept on. 

The designing shed was next. 
There the crew must construct 
an entire set each week—a 
fraction of the time available 
to Broadway productions. Even 
so, they usually manage. This 
time it turned out that the sofa 
was not long enough to hold 
all the junior Pennypackers in 
the Act II sit-down scene. “Let 
some stand,”’ the designer sug- 
gested. “Stand!” That would 
mean restaging the whole scene. 
“STAND!” Not till the car- 
penters swarmed round the 
sofa did he abate. 

On Friday he watched the 
“old” play perform, to judge 
acoustics and sight-lines; he 
arranged housing for his cast, 
scouted quality and price range 
of local restaurants (important 
for actors, who are often at the 
mercy of nearby inns); he even 
dug up the one place booze 
could be wangled after mid- 
night, the actors’ party time. 

On Saturday there was a 
farewell party for the Tonight 
at 8:30 cast. Faye Emerson, 
the star, sat on the marble is- 
land of Lawrence Langner’s 
Westport-estate swimming 
pool. 

“You make too many friends 
during one week,” she said. 
“That's what’s so great about 
the summer theater and why 
it’s so tough to move on. On 
national tours you hit big im- 
personal cities, often one-night 
stands, and you don’t give a 
hoot. Summer theater’s so per- 
sonal. It’s professional, but 
without that inhuman profes- 
sional pressure. Nobody’s go- 
ing to lose a hundred thou- 
sand dollars if that first scene 
doesn’t click the first night. 
None of that ‘gotta-slay-the- 
Times-man’ psychosis. It’s the 
whole week’s show that’s im- 
portant, the way it should be. 
Another nice thing—standards 
have gone up. Maybe because 
TV makes people expect more 
when they pay for what they 


see. Maybe because nowadays more ur- 
banites drive out. Now there’s no such 
thing as a hick house. But if something 
goes wrong, you don’t jump out the win- 
dow, a la New York. Opening night here, 
I wasn’t used to my negligee in the bed- 
room scene. I was horsing around on the 


bed when suddenly I heard all those 
‘A-ah’s ... in the house. I looked down, 
and the nightie had fallen down to here.” 
Miss Emerson touched her midriff. “I 
simply said, ‘Rr-r-really!’ and draped my 
hair over myself. On Broadway six col- 
umnists would have given me the busi- 





ness. Here it just got an extra laugh.” 

“Too bad we couldn't leave it in,” 
said her leading man. Then everybody 
ran to pack suitcases before the last show. 

The curtain fell on the final scene at 
11:01. At 11:30 the train would leave 
Westport for the next theater; most of 
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MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY ® THE OCEANIC 


Life aboard a Matson ship is an inspired blend 
of carefree activities—swimming, sports, sun- 
laxing or deck chair dreaming! Space aplenty; 
cruises are limited to less than 360 passengers. 
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SAIL THIS FALL TO SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS OF PARADISE 


...when weather “down-under” is at its Spring- Suddenly—a new, thrilling, revitalized you! 
time best. Enchanted landfalls await, just over 
the golden horizon— Tahiti, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, then Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. Enjoy a 
relaxing leisure you've never experienced before, 
on the modern MONTEREY or MARIPOSA. 
Yacht-like cruising, hull-deep in luxury ...tropic- 
kissed days in a magical shipboard world... 
wondrous hours exploring ports of paradise. 


Sail Wen ...the Voyage is a Vacation, the Ports are a Pius! 
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HIP COMPANY © OFFICE NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VAN vER, 8. C 
Evenings are as glamorous as you please... dancing Treat your sea-honed appetite to a brilliant 
amid Polynesian splendor, attending first-run movies, variety of dishes masterfully prepared and 
strolling with new friends on decks roofed with served. Breakfasts in bed, picnics on deck, late 
stars ! Superlative cuisine, service and entertainment. buffets are all included in your Matson fare 





Complete 42-day cruise fares from $1035...as 
little as $25 a day. All accommodations in First 
Class, completely air-conditioned, with private 
bath, temperature control, radio. Ship is your 
hotel in port. Sailings from California: Sept. 20 ; : 

(45-day Bonus Cruise, calls at Brisbane) Oct. 11 . J 
(45-day Bonus Cruise, calls at Melbourne for . 
Melbourne Cup Race), Nov. 8, Nov. 30, Dec. 27. Between California, Hawaii, South Pacific 
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the actresses packed away the dainties 
beneath their costumes before the first 
curtain calls. As they took their bows 
their stage underwear already was en 
route. So evanescent is the theater. 
And so ruthless is it. To live, it must 
satisfy the inspiration of its poets and 
the rules of its union. In the case of 
Westport these last ordain that stage- 
hands are to be paid double after mid- 


night. At 11:10 the curtain rose again— 
on a furious massacre known as “the 
strike.”” Stagehands fell like termites on 
Noel Coward’s Riviera set. Within a 
twinkling that double bed which had 
heard such witty dialogue had becomea 
couple of rag-hung boards. The Riviera 
sky shattered; only a spotlight and a 
blue transparency remained. Palm and 
pergola were shredded. Nothing sur- 
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De Kuyper makes the world's best creme de menthe 
and 19 other enjoyable flavors. Made in the U.S.A. 
from original delicious Dutch formulas, de Kuyper 
products have delighted the world since 1695! 
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vived of the chic that had romped 
and reparteed here only minutes be- 
fore. Nothing except splinters and 
ripped-out nails. Even these the ap- 
prentices broomed away. 

Stage left, last week’s world dis- 
solved; stage right, next week’s 
reared. By morning, the new set had 
to be ready for Pennypacker re- 
hearsals. Thus at 11:10 sharp every 
Saturday night the advance director 
comes into his own. “‘Here’s the 
house,” he spoke. Obedient to his 
forefinger, a cornerstone arose. “The 
sofa’s over there,” he pronounced. 
An anti-Noel Coward sofa plum- 
meted from the ceiling. “ Your tor- 
mentors are bleeding on the chair!” 
he shouted finally, as though gone 
mad with sated megalomania. And 
someone dimmed the wing lights 
(“tormentors”) that had splayed 
(““bled’’) onto the chair. He rode the 
electricians and worked the stage- 
hands till midnight tolled. 

Sunday devoted itself to worry 
about Monday’s opening. Burgess 
Meredith, Pennypacker’s star, ar- 
rived in his plane, but most of the 
company was reported marooned by 
a New Haven Railroad jam two 
hundred miles away. The advance 
director, who knew every line and 
every actor’s motion in the play, per- 
formed a one-man prop rehearsal for 





the sixteen-member company. He 
raged up and down the stage, 
growling the plot action to himself, 
testing each bit of scenery. During 
love scenes his right hand necked 
with his left; judging Westport visi- 
bility to be better than that of the 
previous theater he ordered the lav- 
ender spot down one point during 
romantic scenes. He served a sub- 
poena on himself, and demanded 
a whiter court summons. The house 
manager ran in with bulletins on the 
whereabouts of the cast. The prop- 
erty mistress commanded the ap- 
prentices, who scurried, paint- 
splashed shirttails flying (the flats 
were still wet from the last coat), and 
gulped in gobs of glamorous theater 
tension. 

On Monday morning the cast ar- 
rived. Monday noon, just before the 
dress rehearsal, the third youngest 
Pennypacker son vanished. Posses of 
summer apprentices fanned out, led 
by the advance director, and found 
the delinquent sleeping under a tree. 
During dress rehearsal our advance 
director who keeps strict count of 
such things established that Act II 
had produced 3.5 laughs fewer than 
during last week’s performance. At 
the opening Monday night the 
medium-size-bloomer girl fainted 
with relief two moments after finish- 
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ing her ten-moment role. And on 
Tuesday afternoon Langner and 
Weinstein registered one of the 
largest advance sales of the season. 

Alas, the advance director—wor- 
rier, warrior and mother to his 
gang—was not there to hear the tri- 
umph. He had left to fret things into 
shape at the next stage. Perhaps he 
looked, during his migrations, with 
envy at the music tents he passed. 
These are the new circus-shaped 
summer theaters where supporting 
casts stay put and only the leads 
(never big names) are imported; 
whose arenas attracted a six-million- 
dollar gross last year; which play the 
newest Broadway musicals as soon 
as summer-stock rights are released, 
but never something new; which 
multiply from year to year; and 
whose three-ring excitement, brassy 
pits and wind-fluttered canvas may 
someday dominate the countryside. 

Our advance director may also 
cast a longing glance at the Strat- 
ford, Conn., Shakespeare theater. 
Here, too, a resident troupe plays 
from June to September. 

A replica of London’s Globe 
Theater houses the Bard’s imagin- 
ings. Along its pleasance on the 
Housatonic River minstrels chant 
Elizabethan lays, and the actors 
need never travel. 

Maybe the same voices I heard 
on a recent trip goad our advance 
director—the reflections of the great, 
made glamorous with hindsight. 

“Summer theater,” said Burgess 
Meredith, “‘that’s how I started—as 
stage manager and in bit parts. Later 
I did roles in the summer I could 
never have laid my hands on in New 
York. At Mt. Kisco I played March- 
banks in Candida. It took ten years 
before they offered me the part in 
New York. But I remembered Mt. 
Kisco, and it made a lead out of me.” 

“Summer theater,” said Hume 
Cronyn. “My God, I got most of my 
early experience at the Lakewood 
Theater in Skowhegan, Maine. W2 
did a different play each week be- 
cause it was a resident stock com- 
pany. That was training! I even met 
Jessica (Tandy) there before we were 
married. Now we’re doing summer 
work because we haven’t been on the 
boards for over a year. We want to 
tune up our muscles for a fall show.” 

“Summer theater?” asked June 
Havoc. “I played my first legitimate 
part in Pawling, N.Y., in Tonight at 
8:30. V’ll never forget that, or the 
cow next door which had a baby at 
curtain time. I went to visit her dur- 
ing intermission. It was nice to know 
I wasn’t the only one with a tough 
night on my hands. Next morning 
they baked a cake for me and the 
mother because we’d both come out 
well.” 





Our advance director doesn’t know 
whether he’ll ‘“‘come out well” ; whether 
his present labors will be a picturesque 
prelude to stardom or only another 
chapter in a lifelong drudge. Mean- 
time he has a job to do. It takes him 
from Westport to the Bucks County 
Playhouse overhanging the Delaware 
River; and thence perhaps to the Cape 
Playhouse in Dennis, Mass., where 


the mossy chic once breathed into 
these grounds still sibilates through 
old elms; and from Dennis, further 
up the Cape to the Falmouth Play- 
house, which reclines by a lake like a 
country club; and from the Cape 
southward and westward toward the 
Middle West, which is the barn pack- 
ager’s present frontier. Wherever he 
is, he'll help light the brightness. Wher- 





ever he is, people will cut short their 
wienie roasts, or excuse themselves 
from golf links, or skip a lawn party, 
or sacrifice a last quick dip, to “make 
the show.” 

Wherever he is, they'll flock to 
participate in an old, sophisticated 
alchemy that comes to them in the 
goodness and simplicity of summer. 

THE END 
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The superbly crafted English small car so practical for America 


Buy a Vauxhall in full confidence that its austere 
British fuel economy—up to 35 miles per gallon 
on regular gas—will save you money every mile. 

But buy it, too, knowing that those economical 
miles will be enjoyable miles. 

Typically British in its carefully crafted coach- 
work and flawless interiors, Vauxhall brings you 
American-inspired luxuries and conveniences that 
set it apart from other imports. How many of 
the compact imports offer wrap-around visibility 
front and rear? Or wrap-around bumpers so 
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necessary in America’s choked-up parking lots? 
How many offer room for a family of five and 
all their vacation luggage—plus four big doors? 

And the extreme manoeuvrability that skims 
Vauxhall blithely down England’s narrow, wind- 
ing lanes makes it a breeze to handle in Amer- 
ican trafic. Head for the turnpike and you have 
ample, quiet, smooth 4-cylinder power to cruise 
you all day long at top legal speeds. 

Built in England by General Motors, Vauxhall 
is your best import buy. 
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he skies reveal wonderful sur- 
prises made by nature and by man. 

Of all the man-made wonders, 
the DC-8 holds the greatest 
promise for you. For this is the 
jetliner designed with you in mind. 

Special seats created by 


Douglas—do everything to relax 


The sun appears to wear a crystalline halo 
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you but Lounges are 
planned for pleasure aloft. Air con- 
ditioning is so advanced, the cabin 
air is retreshed every three minutes! 

No jetliner in the sky has the 
heritage of engineering, research 
and testing as does the Douglas 


DC-8. It is the culmination of 23 


a sight you may see on a cold day in the stratosphere, kingdom of the DC-t 
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years of building the world’s most 
popular transports—the DC-3, 
DC-4, DC-6, and DC-7. 

Next time 
you fly, look into the airlines 
which fly the DC-8. Then—look 
ahead to your first flight on the 


or the first time— 


world’s most modern jetliner! 
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These famous airlines already have purchased the DC-8: 





Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane * Delta Air Lines * Eastern 
Air Lines * Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines 
National Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines * Olympic 
Airways * Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan American 
World Airways * SAS 
Swissair * Trans-Canada Air Lines ° 


Scandinavian Airlines System 


Transports Aeriens 
Intercontinentaux * Union Aeromaritime De Transport 


United Air Lines 
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The Solemn Lovers 


by Alfred Bester 


Joanne Woodward and Paul Newman: 
a prophetic, and perhaps grim, picture 
of what sincere acting—and 


marriage—may be like in the 1960's 


@ Ever since the acting profession became 
respectable, fans have adored stars married 
to each other. For generations, audiences 
have cooed over the idea that the hero and 
heroine are married in real life, and after 
knocking each other around on stage or 
screen, go home afterward for a cozy mama- 
papa supper. 

It has been suggested this double-think 
enables the matinee moralists to enjoy the 
spectacle of a seduction or a black eye with- 
out feeling guilty because they know the 
performers are really man and wife. Actu- 
ally there’s a deeper significance in this 
admiration of married stars. The public is 
revealing its own social attitudes through 
the couples it chooses to admire; it is re- 
vealing the kind of marriage that it would 
like to have. 

Doug Fairbanks and Mary Pickford epit- 
omized the movie-mad Twenties. Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne personify the 
witty sophistication born in the Thirties and 
Forties. The recent Fisher-Reynolds debacle 
outraged the fans of the Fifties who choose 
to simper over their ideal togetherness and 
are worrying (along with the rest of the 
country) about our increasing divorce rate. 

The most recent married couple to re- 
ceive the public cachet is Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward, who have been clob- 


bering each other in 20th Century-Fox’s 
Rally Round the Flag, Boys. Miss Wood- 
ward, you may remember, won an Oscar in 
1958 for her performance in The Three 
Faces of Eve, and subsequently ravished au- 
diences in No Down Payment and The Long 
Hot Summer in which she costarred with 
Paul Newman, who was not yet her hus- 
band. Mr. Newman is creating a sensa- 
tion in Tennessee Williams’ Broadway hit, 
Sweet Bird of Youth, and received an Acad- 
emy Award nomination for his perform- 
ance last year in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
with E——h T——r. 

Married just a year and a half, blessed 
with youth, fame and success (and a new 
baby girl*), Newman-Woodward & Co. 
have been chosen by fans as the 1960 model 
of the ideal marriage. Yet theirs is anything 
but a cozy mama-papa marriage. 

You must picture them as continually on 
the run, separately or together, in Holly- 
wood, New York, on the road, backstage 
in theaters, on movie lots, up three flights in 
the studio of a private acting school, shop- 
ping in the depths of auction galleries and 
antique shops. Joanne runs sedately. As her 
former fiancé and closest friend, Gore Vidal, 
says: “That clever girl is always in control.” 
Paul runs like a scatback. 

Joanne is blond now, but wondering 
whether to let her hair go back to its origi- 
nal brown. In Hollywood, which she loathes, 
she’s the despair of dressmakers and hair- 
dressers, but in New York she’s so beauti- 
fully dressed and poised that one friend 
burst out: “She sits there with the hat and 





*Paul has three other children by a previous marriage. 







the dress and the manicure and the smile, 
looking so successful and rich . . . She looks 


,? 


like a square 

Paul is tallish (“*Five-eleven when I stand 
straight.”’), slender, magnificently muscled, 
and cruelly handsome in the Marion Brando 
style. His brown hair has been dyed red for his 
play, and his hairline has been shaved back 
to give him a balding look. When Joanne 
saw this for the first time, she wailed: “My 
God! What if it doesn’t grow back?” 

Each of them broke into the theater and 
TV in the early Fifties (they first met as 
understudies in William Inge’s Picnic) and 
each of them is stamped with the attitude 
of the young actors of the Fifties, a sort of 
humorless intensity. Robert (Music Man) 
Preston says: “I know that gang that got 
started in the Fifties. They’re all guarded 
and withdrawn. They’re a little suspicious. 
They don’t believe anybody outside their 
group is really sincere.” 


Joanne was born in Georgia twenty-nine 
years ago, was raised in South Carolina 
where she was the local high-school beauty, 
went to Louisiana State University where 
she was the local “Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi.” After amateur acting experience in 
high school and college, she came to the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York for 
her final acting polish. 

“That’s where I acquired the belief that I 
wasn’t attractive,” she said. 

“You? The original Southern belle? 
How?” 

“The fashion at the Playhouse was for 


little, dark Continued on Page 94 
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America’s 
schoolhouse on wheels 














GO FAMILY PLAN! Whether you take a weekend trip to 








Our country is big and so is 
its history. To see even a part 
of itin comfort requires a full- 
sized American car. 


Perhaps you start at a clearing in a New England 
woods where our forefathers had their first 
Thanksgiving. From there, it’s a 600-mile drive to 
the hall where they declared their independence. 

Or maybe your first stop is a courthouse in 
Illinois where Lincoln spoke. And from there, 
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your tour takes you a thousand miles across the 
great plains to the place where Custer stood 
against the Indians. 

It’s a big country, and our history was made 
all over it. The way to see it is by car. Traveling 
great distances is no problem in our full-sized, 
comfortable American cars. They’re designed for 
the full-sized, comfortable way we like to live. 

That’s a Mercury Country Cruiser in the pic- 
ture. It’s as comfortable as it looks, with enough 
room to provide a home away from home for the 
whole family. It has the solid build that comes 
only with ample size. It takes you where you’re 
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going, smoothly and in safety. Power brakes and 
power steering are available to make it even easier 
to drive. And air conditioning can make a cool 
adventure out of a hot trip through the desert. 
Our American cars—with all their room, com- 
fort, and driving aids—didn’t just happen. They 





Washington, D. C., or a vacation tour of the Old West, you can’t beat the comfort, convenience and personal freedom offered b a full-sized American car. 
y pe y atu 
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were developed over the years to fit our American 
way of life. They evolved to suit the needs of a 
nation and a people on the move. 

In a very real sense, our American cars were 
designed—not by the stylist, not by the engineer 
—but by the American people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY tre american ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


FORD © THUNDERBIRD © EDSEL *© MERCURY ¢ LINCOLN © CONTINENTAL MARK IV 














Continued from Page 91 

neurotic girls from the wrong side of 
the tracks. The boys wouldn’t date 
anybody else. I tried to turn myself into 
that type, but it didn’t work.” 

Friends of Joanne remember those 
days with anguish. The Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi chopped her hair off, wore 
dirty sweaters and jeans, and aped the 
mannerisms of the eccentric Miss Kim 


Stanley. She admits it: “I remember 
how my roommate and I used to com- 
pete to see who was more neurotic. We 
wanted to be the worst neurotic.” 

“I’ve noticed that in inany of your 
movies you seem to go out of your way 
deliberately to ——” 

“To make myself unattractive?” 

“Yes. Is that a holdover from your 
Playhouse days?” 


She nodded. Sitting, poised and 
lovely, her knitting carefully arranged 
on her lap, and her expression carefully 
arranged on her face, she said: “Yes. 
That’s one reason why I’m in analysis. 
I know I’m not unattractive, but I still 
can’t believe it deep down inside.” 


Paul was born and raised in Cleve- 
land thirty-four years ago. He was and 








Andrew Jackson advises his friend, James K. Polk 


At his beautiful home, the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson had many lively talks with his younger friend 
on the art of politics, uncoubtedly over a drink or two of Old Crow. According to a 19th 
century newspaper report, Jackson favored Old Crow and praised it most highly. 
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The greatness of this Kentucky bourbon is legendary. Since James 
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still is a handsome kid (he’s ex- 
tremely boyish), and isn’t happy 
about his alleged resemblance to 
Marlon Brando. I told him that pro- 
ducer Jerry Wald had said to me: 


“Everyone says Newman’s a road-' 


company Brando. It’s like the Mark 
of Zorro on him.” Newman an- 
swered: “I’ve signed as many 
Brando autographs as he has. 
Sure it bugs me. You’re only in this 
business to have a sense of special 
identity.” 

He went to Kenyon College as an 
economics major, but shifted to 
drama and acting when he discov- 
ered he couldn’t realize the Amer- 
ican dream of becoming a football 
hero. Sitting backstage in Philadel- 
phia’s Locust Street Theater where 
Sweet Bird of Youth was trying 
out, he said: “‘As a matter of fact, I 
got kicked off the (unprintable) foot- 
ball squad for getting drunk and 
winding up in the (unprintable) 
clink. But that’s an old story.” 

Tennessee Williams slipped into 
the dressing room, handed Newman 
the typescript of a rewritten scene, 
and slipped out. Newman scowled 
at the pages and then bellowed: 
“Gerry?” 

The voice of Miss Geraldine Page, 
his co-star, came from the dressing 
room upstairs: “Yes?” 

““We’ve got a new goof-ball drunk 
scene to rehearse. Twelve o’clock 
tomorrow?” 

“All right.” 

Newman turned to me. “I got 
kicked off the (unprintable) squad 
and didn’t have anything to do, so I 
took up acting. Anyway, I was ane 
of the worst (unprintable) football 
players that ever played.” Mr. New- 
man has been out of the Navy for 
many years but his speech remains 
robust. 

After the war he studied at the 
Yale School of Drama, then came to 
New York. “Let’s face it, I was 
pretty (unprintable) lucky. Within 
five months I got into the Actors 
Studio on a fluke, and got into 
Picnic. That’s luck. There comes a 
time when you have to ultimately 
produce, but the start is luck.” 

Joanne said: “There has to be 
luck. My God, there has to be or 
why was I chosen? Certainly at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse I was the 
least talented student.” 


She was talking about her profes- 
sion in the New York studio of 
Sandy Meisner, her acting coach: 
“Young actors have different goals 
today; we’re no longer stereotyped. 
We want to play the roles we like, 
and we must have the success neces- 
sary for this. We have an artistic 
drive rather than a commercial drive. 

Continued on Page 96 
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Smarter: The beautifully contoured (imitated but not duplicated) design,* is synonymous 
with the most fashionable luggage obtainable anywhere today. Lighter and Stronger: The 
one-piece moided construction,* reinforced with Fiberglass. . . makes it ounce for ounce, the 
strongest and lightest luggage you’ve ever carried. ROomier: Packs up to 25% more clothes 
than comparable size luggage. 

Exclusive Feature: The Stainless Steel Flexible Interlocking Closure* Dust-proof and 
moisture resistant for full protection. 


Tips for Travelers: Dollar for dollar Tourister is the greatest value in luggage today. Write for name of nearest 
dealer plus free booklet on Travel Hints. For Women: Ten sizes in five smart colors American Blue, Golden 
White, Silver Dusk, Tourister Gray, and Resort Tan. $18.95 to $49.95.** For Men:Nine sizes in four colors 
Silver Dusk, Resort Tan, American Blue, Tourister Gray. $24.95 to $49.95. ** **Plus Tax. 
Slightly higher West of the Rockies and in Canada. Available in Canada through General Distributors, Ltd., Toronto, 


* Patented Features the luggage that defies comparison 
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TO EUROPE 


MEXICO - CARIBBEAN 


EUROPE from ROME 
to PARIS and COPENHAGEN 


The Route of the Sun adds 12 
extra cities to your European 


we 
“A 
MADRID to the 
MIDNIGHT SUN 
Madrid and matadors .. . old 
Seville, Granada and summer 
fairs of Valencia . . . then the Riviera 


SAS Scandinavian 
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and Paris! See the Alps, Black Forest 
and Rhine, then sunlit Scandinavia 
and its days without nights. 


ANCIENT PORTUGAL 
and all IBERIA 


Enter Europe at Lisbon . . . old 

before even the Romans were 
there. See the mighty Pyrenees; visit 
Andorra. Roam the Iberian peninsula 
from Gibraltar to Costa Brava, and 
visit Majorca, too. 


Unusual 


SUMMER and AUTUMN 
ROUTE OF THE SUN TRIPS 


Send coupon today for fares and 
facts. Get acquainted with the NEW 
GUEST on the mid-atlantic route, 
then plan your trip in detail with any 
authorized agent. First Class or Econ- 
omy Class available on all flights to 
Europe . . . Tourist Class on all 
Caribbean circles. 

SEE YOUR GUEST TRAVEL AGENT 


GUEST AEROVIAS MEXICO 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Airlines System, Inc., General Sales Agents in U.S. A. and Canada 


trip, at no extra fare. Include Lisbon, 
Madrid, Paris and Milan! Include 
Switzerland, England, Holland and 
wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen. 
Return direct to New York or on the 
Polar route to California. 


MIAMI — MEXICO 
ACAPULCO 
and all the CARIBBEAN 


Visit the great cities of the sun, 

islands in the sun: Cool Mexico 
City, 7,500 feet high . . . Acapulco 
and Pacific surf . . . Caracas and 
Trinidad, the breeze-swept islands of 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica and 
Cuba . . . the super-luxury of Miami 
Beach. Start your Caribbean circle 
either through Miami or Mexico City, 
as you please. 
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= ROUTE OF THE SUN 


FREE! Please send fare and 
Sun Tour information as 
checked. 
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“I want to be a wife and be in 
New York with Paul, so I lost my 
temper with the studio and left Hol- 
lywood. I admit I was playing the 
scene. But now, you know, I hate to 
admit it, but I’m sorry. I have to 
work .. . even if it means leaving 
Paul and going back to (ugh!) Hol- 
lywood.” 

(Miss Woodward solved the prob- 
lem by signing for the nymphoma- 
niac role in Orpheus Descending, re- 
titled The Fugitive Kind, a picture she 
will make in New York with Marlon 
Brando and Anna Magnani.) 

“Paul wants to become a producer 
and produce the films he believes in. 
I'd like to go on acting and do the 
parts I really believe in. Fortunately, 
today, you can be a star and a char- 
acter actor, which I am.” 

“How do you go about putting a 
role together?” 

“I don’t understand it very well. 
It’s like I have a large closet full of 
many dresses. An occasion calls for 
a certain kind of dress. You take 
out the dress closest to the one re- 
quired. and make the necessary 
alterations. If I like a part I start 
work on it automatically. If I dis- 
like a part, | can’t get started and 
I’m always a disaster in it. This isn’t 
true of others, like Paul. They have 
discipline.” 

““Name a part you think you were 
disastrous in.” 

“Rally Round the Flag. When I 
wasn’t playing small, I was busy 
making faces. I loathed myself in it.” 

In his Philadelphia hotel suite 
Newman carefully measured out the 
one drink a night he permitted him- 
self in an old tin kitchen cup. He 


said: “In the early days fans fell in 
love with a star and went back to see 
her again and again. But they can’t 
do that with Joanne, dragging her 
behind around in a scene. She has 
something different, something spe- 
cial that brings them back. She’s im- 
mediate and spontaneous. She just 
gets up there and does it. She soaks 
up a part emotionally. I start intel- 
lectually. What clogs me up in my 
acting is my black-and-white atti- 
tude. I condemn myself because I 
think I work too intellectually.” 

“Isn’t it possible to work intellec- 
tually and still communicate some- 
thing to the audience?” 

“Oh, sure. There was a time when 
Joanne went to see a friend of hers in 
a play, and went backstage after- 
wards. Joanne was all broken up. 
She said: ‘You were simply great in 
that scene when you turned your 
back to the audience. Your back was 
like a face. I could see every emotion 
it was expressing. How did you do 
it? What were you thinking about?’ 
And the actress said: ‘I was figuring 
out my income tax.’ These are the 
great moments of fraud. 

“T always felt I had greater talent 
as an administrator than as a cre- 
ator. I think I’m better equipped to 
be a producer or director. I don’t get 
much fun out of acting. It’s awful 
(unprintable) hard work for me. It’s 
(unprintable) painful! Maybe I'd 
feel more adequate as a producer.” 


After taking me on the fifty-cent 
tour of their Greenwich Village 
apartment, featuring what Joanne 
proudly calls her ‘“whore’s bed- 
room” (a giant brass double bed 

Continued on Page 98 
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against crimson draperies), we sat 
down in the living room, which is half 
colonial and half contemporary, to 
talk about Joanne. 

She immediately reached for her 
knitting and began eating diet candy 
at a furious pace. 

“Are you nervous, Joanne?” 

“I’m in a panic! I hate this.” 
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“Don’t tell me you’re shy . . . the 
kind of girl who’s scared to enter a 
room full of strangers?” 

“My God, yes! Oh, I can play the 
entrance. I concentrate on something 
or somebody at the far end of the 
room. | wave, hoping there'll be some- 
body | really know to wave to. Or I 
become terribly involved with the con- 
tents of my handbag. That sort of 





at 
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situation doesn’t seem to bother 
Paul.” 

This is true. On a shopping expe- 
dition in a giant department store, 
Joanne was ignored and was grateful 
for it; Paul was mobbed by squeal- 
ing girls and endured the sailor’s 
dream with fortitude. That annoyed 
Joanne. 

“When I was twelve,” Joanne went 
on, “I kept a list on my bedside 
table: ‘How To Be a Fascinating 
Woman.” It had items on it like: 
Pausing in doorways when entering a 
room. Reading everything so that 
I'd be really well read. (Gore is still 
teaching me words. He taught me 
‘genre’ and ‘dichotomy’ last week.) 
Talking very little. Being a good lis- 
tener. Speaking in a low voice.” 

“It sounds like Greta Garbo.” 

“Well, it’s far from what I turned 
out to be, but it’s probably still 
pinned up in my mind, so I still have 
guilts. Now I want to be the kind of 
woman who runs the home impec- 
cably, like clockwork, like those 
women in magazine ads. And of 
course everything falls apart, includ- 
ing me. 

“No, what bothers me is . . . my 
mind exists, and what am I doing 
with it? I should be reading classics 
instead of science fiction. Paul won’t 
even look at science fiction. Once I 
took an I.Q. test and found I had an 
alarmingly high I.Q. It was 137. I got 
guilty because I’m not using my 
mind.” 

“The trouble with me is I always 
want to do everything and conse- 
quently end up doing nothing. I 
wish I could settle on just one 
thing.” She picked up her knitting 
and waved it gravely. “Obviously the 
only thing I’m going to be is a seam- 
stress.” 

*‘That sounds so young, Joanne.” 

“I’m very young. I’m extremely 
immature. I’ve been trying for years 
to be mature. I can play it, but that’s 
not the real thing.” 


Newman was wearing Army fa- 
tigue pants, Army boots, and an ox- 
ford button-down shirt open at the 
throat: “I hate the word conformity 
because it’s mediocre. | think non- 
conformity is mediocre too. I’ve 
gotten all this jazz about being a 
rebel. | hate anyone whose answers 
are made up in advance. I guess I’m 
trying to be an individual. 

“| think the whole (unprintable) 
society is pathological, not me. It’s 
all machinery. There’s no (unprint- 
able) leadership in this country. Even 
education keeps people childish. 

“Look at the motion-picture in- 
dustry. Look at the childish rules 
they set up for us: Stay out of poli- 
tics. Your life belongs to the people 
who support you. Your public’s en- 
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titled to know all the facts about 
your underwear.* (UNPRINTABLE!) 
I disagree. I disagree with every- 
body, which makes me insane. You 
know?I’m-right-and-the-rest-of-the- 
world-is-wrong.” 

“Then what are you looking for?” 

“More discipline. The individ- 
ual is squashed and squashed. He 
can’t buck the (unprintable) policy- 
makers. The individual who has to 
grit his teeth and discipline himself 
all day submitting to the machine 
will be less likely to discipline him- 
self when he gets home at night. In 
his home he’s going to be completely 
lazy and undisciplined because that’s 
his rebellion.” 

“Then do you ——” 

“The basic tragedy of this world is 
that with most people esteem of 
themselves is not based on what they 
think of themselves, but on what 
others think of them. The only way 
you can discipline yourself is if you 
respect yourself, and you can’t when 
you're a cog.” 

“But when you —— 

“A great many things I say to you 
are the result of secondhand infor- 
mation. I wonder how much first- 
hand thinking I do; and I think 
there’s damned little firsthand think- 
ing going on anywhere today. And 
from this comes Man’s eternal belief 
that he’s a fraud.” 

“Do you ——” 

“As an actor, | —— 

“Do you really think you’re a 
fraud?” 

“I think people desperately need 
to find a conscious sense of what 
they are and what they’re doing. I 
haven't read one fiftieth of the things 
I want to. I don’t want to pose as an 
egghead, I want to be one. When I 
was in the Navy I read a book a day 
for six months... Kafka, Turgenev, 
Dostoevski. .. . Damn it! I don’t re- 
member one (unprintable) word. I 
think I’m a fraud.” 


” 


” 


The answer to this perplexing pair 
was turned up when I asked them 
what their marriage was like. Was it 
bad for stars to be married to each 
other? 

“Not necessarily,” Joanne said. 
“It depends on the relationship. The 
trouble is, very often an actor will 
marry the actor, not the person.” 

“Is that your problem?” 

“No. Our only problem is that of 
separation.” 

“You mean outside of that it’s just 
an ordinary marriage? What do you 
do together in the evening and during 
weekends?” 

“‘What we do together in the eve- 
ning and during weekends is no- 
body’s (unprintable) business,” New- 
man burst out. Then he relented. 


*He wears Jockey shorts. 





“Actually we sit around and read.” 
“Science fiction?” 
“No. Current events. The Times.” 
“Ah-ha!” I exclaimed. “That’s the 
answer I’ve been looking for. You 
don’t go home to a mama-papa supper; 
you have a mama-papa seminar instead.” 


Paul Newman and Joanne Wood- 
ward are children of a Scientific Age 





despite the fact that they’re members 
of a romantic profession. It’s this para- 
dox that makes their behavior seem so 
perplexing. They are a prophetic pic- 
ture of what many young married 
couples will be in the 1960s; intensely 
doubting themseives, solemnly testing 
reality, earnestly seeking maturity. They 
seem a little humorless, but you can’t 


have everything. THE END 
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YOUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Continued from Page 52 


ample. So, too, is Canyon de Chelly in 
Arizona, at once a splendid showing 
of the Navajo country with its haunting 
arid beauty and an archaeologist’s 
dream world with more than 400 pre- 
historic sites. Samples only, generali- 
zations only, swift and sweeping. 
Spread out a Park Service map. Up 
in the northwest corner in Washington 
are Olympic, massive with tumbled 


mountains and glaciers and virgin rain 
forests, and Mt. Rainier with its mighty 
glacial system radiating down the 
slopes of that once great volcano. 
Diagonally across thousands of miles 
of America, at the far tip of Florida, is 
Everglades, an empire of subtropical 
wilderness, swampy lowlands, strange 
savannas and mangrove forests and 
myriad bird life. 


its home; and Glacier Bay, which holds 
in its vast expanse tidewater glaciers 
and rare species of wildlife. 

Some contain both the natural and 
the historic. Mesa Verde is a good ex- 
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Over in the southwest corner, off- 
shore in the Pacific, is Channel 
Islands, sea-lion rookery and sea-bird 
nesting place and home of rare wild- 
life species. Diagonally again, across 
thousands of miles of America, up 
where Maine bulges into Canada, is 
Acadia, perfect exampl¢ of a national 
park fought and bought into ex- 
istence by private individuals as a 
gift to the nation, perfect sample of 
the rugged “‘rockbound coast” that 
has been hailed in old-fashioned pa- 
triotic orations, part mainland, part 
islands rising in spectacular cliffs 
out of the Atlantic. 

Scan the west-coast region. High 
in Oregon’s Cascades is Crater Lake, 
which refutes the psychologists’ sub- 
jectivity by being, unmistakably, the 
bluest, the loveliest, the most breath- 
taking lake in the world. 

On down into California: Lassen, 
huge sprawled site of a volcano that 
was active as recently as 1921; Yo- 
semite(alwaysand forever Yosemite), 
that splendid portrait of the glory 
of glacier and water action on the 
great granite uplift of the Sierra 
Nevada; adjoining Kings Canyonand 
Sequoia, two vast parks, where enor- 
mous jagged canyons look up at 
Mount Whitney, highest peak in the 
United States proper, and Mount 
Whitney looks down on stand after 
stand of the giant sequoias, the 
grandest (yes, the grandest) and 
perhaps the oldest of all living 
things. 

Across America again, to Great 
Smoky, straddling the Tennessee- 
North Carolina line, where the Ap- 
palachians rise to their highest, most 
diversified magnificence and there 
are more different forms of tree life 
than in all of Europe; on up the 500 
miles of the Blue Ridge National 
Parkway, to that name not even the 
bloody follies of Civil War man can 
blemish, Shenandoah, where an in- 
creasing share of the Blue Ridge 
country has been wrested from pri- 
vate exploitation, and the Skyline 
Drive looks out over the soft superb 
valley; and southward to the shore- 
line bulge of North Carolina where 
the coastal flats push out in Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, im- 
mense stretches of beachlands over- 
looking the gray rolling waters that 
man has made the “graveyard of the 
Atlantic.” 

Seashore. . . . Did someone men- 
tion desert? The two biggest park 
desert areas are in California: Death 
Valley, which takes in a slice of 
Nevada, too, enormous in its arid 
solitude, compassing not alone that 
below-sea-level valley but seem- 
ingly endless reaches of that whole 
strange stripped moon-struck regior 
and Joshua Tree, where weird plants 
fight stubbornly for existence be- 








tween even weirder tree-yuccas 
and where the desert bighorn 
can still be found. In Arizona: 
Sc guaro, with its amazing leaf- 
less forest, its imposing stand 
of the largest cactus, the giant 
saguaro; Organ Pipe Cactus, a 
huge desert botanical and zoo- 
logical garden. And over in 
New Mexico: White Sands, the 
white shining wonder, queen 
of all deserts everywhere. 

And caves? Breathes there 
an American who does not 
know of Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky and Carlsbad Cav- 
erns in New Mexico? Both 
still have not been fully ex- 
plored, still lead on into the 
unknown. They are the two 
largest cave systems yet dis- 
covered, but there are others: 
Wind and Jewel in South 
Dakota, Lehman in Nevada, 
Timpanagos in Utah. ... 

Look beyond the main body 
of the United States. In Alaska 
not only Katmai and Glacier 
Bay; another of the mighty, 
Mt. McKinley, dominated by 
that mountain which is the 
highest in all North America 
and the world’s tallest in sheer 
rise from its base, source of 
spectacular glaciers, host to 
strange northern plantlife, 
sanctuary of northern wildlife. 
At the opposite extreme, far in 
the Pacific: Hawaii, made up 
of two areas, under the single 
name, one on the island of 
Hawaii with active volcanoes, 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa, ris- 
ing out of tropical forest, the 
other on Maui with an old vol- 
cano subsiding to inactivity 
and offering a more serene ap- 
proach. At another extreme, a 
long, long leap to the Atlantic: 
Virgin Islands, major portion 
of a Caribbean island in na- 
ture’s Technicolor with the 
bright green of hills and the 
white of sands and the deep 
blue of sea and sky. 

One last look now at the 
United States proper: /J/sle 
Royale, vast, close-forested is- 
land in Lake Superior, the 
wildest wilderness of all, the 
forest primeval; Glacier in 
Montana, the true heartland 
of the Rocky Mountains, ad- 
joining Canada’s Waterton 
Lakes to form with it the new 
portent, the widening vision, 
Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

And down the map south- 
ward, past Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton and many an- 
other, all the way to Texas: 
Big Bend, big gift of Texans 


to the nation, redolent of centuries of | ico—at that area which, as present plans Parks . . . call them all parks . . . not 
Indian and Spanish and Mexican and mature, will be a Mexican national park, _in the sense of city parks, landscaped 
American frontier, wide variety of joined with Big Bend in another inter- and manicured, but great natural wilder- 


Southwestern scenery and geology, three _ national peace park. 


great canyons along the twisting Rio Samples only, generalizations only, as a natural part of the great web of 
Grande with the Chisos mountains look- _ pathetic pluckings at a few tail feathers existence, in which a rock, a stream, a 


ing across at rugged ranges in old Mex- _ of the eagle! 











ness areas where man must enter only 


tree, a leaf, a flower, a bird, an ani- 
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mal, an insect, is as important as he 
is... where the words “unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions” mean exactly what they say... 
where preservation means preserva- 
tion intact, covering not only the 
physical terrain but the least tiniest 
flicker of life inhabiting it. This is 
not conservation. It is preserva- 
tion—without reservation or limit. 
It is something new in the history of 
man. 

The need for it is new too. Only 
in modern times has man so over- 
run the earth, so conquered his en- 
vironment, so exploded into popula- 
tion increases, that the threat of his 
taming, civilizing, reducing almost 
the entire surface of the earth to 
nonnatural condition has emerged 
into clear focus. Always before 
there has been wilderness enough 
beyond the frontiers of settlement. 
What remains now, on a suddenly 
small and satellited planet, shrinks 
ever more rapidly. Already there 
would be no true wilderness left in 
the United States if there were no 
national parks and national forests. 


‘It is fitting that we Americans, who 


have arrogantly overrun and greed- 
ily exploited a bigger expanse more 
completely and more rapidly than 
any other people, should have de- 
veloped the national-park concept. 


It is in the Park Service that the 
wilderness principle shines pure, a 
purpose, an end in itself. A tree falls 
in a national park and to the Park 
Service its falling is an incident in 
the unending living process the park 
was created to protect and preserve. 
Unless it has fallen across one of the 
few roads or trails, it remains where 
it has fallen, a part of nature’s wil- 
derness. A mountain lion roams a 
national park. To the Park Service 
it is a “predator” only in the scien- 
tific sense; it is one of nature’s 
citizens with rights matching those 
of all others inhabiting the park. it 
belongs. 

A onetime forest ranger summed 
that neatly for me. “A park ranger,” 
he said, “having trouble with mice 
in his cabin, can’t even set a trap 
without getting permission from 
Washington.” There is enough truth 
in that to make it a tribute as well 
as a joke. Mice, too, are nature’s 
citizens. The judicious ask no ques- 
tions about such things as flies and 
mosquitoes. Some of nature’s citi- 
zens preserve their kind very well 
without protection. 


Preservation, of course, would be 
best achieved with walls around the 
parks keeping man and his doings 
out. But there is the other half of 
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the mandate laid on the Park Service 
back in the beginning: “‘public use, 
resort, and recreation.” Preserva- 
tion would be meaningless—if what 
is preserved were not to be used and 
enjoyed. Enjoyment would soon 
fade—if what is being used were not 
preserved. 

Man has to get into the parks, in 
this motoring age, by automobile. 
That means highways and parking 
lots. He has to get around in the 
parks. That means more highways 
and more parking lots and horse and 
foot trails. He has to eat. That means 
picnic grounds and fireplaces and 
restaurants. He has to have shelter. 
That means campsites and motel 
cabins and sometimes hotels. Each 
additional facility means another 
bite out of the wilderness, another 
setback to preservation, a further 
spread of the blighting effect of 
man’s presence on wildlife. 

So the Park Service balances one 
purpose against the other. Out of 
the conflict of purposes have come 
general policies: highways and other 
facilities are held strictly to neces- 
sities. One main highway into or 
through a park, only horse and foot 
trails beyond, and use of the park is 
confined as much as possible to 
these. Camping is restricted to speci- 
fied sites. Overnight facilities are 


provided only in parks remote from 
outside settlements. 

There is, of course, no hunting; 
poaching has been so vigorously 
stepped on that it is no longer much 
of a problem. Fishing is the one real 
break with the preservation rule— 
for a variety of reasons, public pres- 
sure among them. In some parks, 
notably Yellowstone, the space de- 
voted to use facilities has been re- 
duced at the very time use itself has 
expanded. Animal species have been 
restored to parks from which, before 
protection, they had disappeared. 
The result is that many a park is 
now a better—a truer—native wil- 
derness than when it was first given 
park status. 

Use is not going to outweigh 
preservation as long as the spirit of 
Steve Mather pervades the Service 
he once led. There was the time the 
Great Northern Railroad, holding 
the concession for a hotel in Glacier, 
wangled permission for a sawmill in 
the park to provide lumber. Before 
the building was finished, the rail- 
road asked a time extension. Reluc- 
tantly Mather granted it. With the 
hotel already taking in guests, the 
railroad sought another extension. 
Glacier was enormous. The mill was 
in place. Why not a few more bites 
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out of the vastnesses? No. On the 
day that first extension expired 
Steve Mather marched his trail 
crews on the mill, planted charges of 
dynamite, lit the first fuse him- 
self... . It is only fair to add that, 
when tempers had cooled, the Great 
Northern finished the job of remov- 
ing all traces of the mill. 

Nor is preservation going to cur- 
tail use, reasonable use. The Service 
welcomes visitors even when they 
overflow facilities, even when they 
weary patience with the ten thou- 
sandth repetition of the same silly 
questions: Do you turn off the falls 
at night? How much did it cost to 
build that mountain? Is this cave 
underground? Where’s the merry- 
go-round? Which way to the golf 
course? Such questions are emphatic 
evidence of the need for the parks— 
and of the need to help those who 
come to them aware that something 
vital is there but not sure how to 
find it. 

“Do you mean,” said the stout 
man standing on Yavapai Point and 
looking across the great chasm of 
the Grand Canyon into the deep re- 
cesses of Bright Angel Canyon, 
“that all you have here is scenery?” 

“Well,” said the ranger gently. 
“That’s what we keep mostly in 
stock. But we do have a little geol- 
ogy too. About a billion years of it.” 

And so the Park Service offers its 
help. When you enter a major park 
you are given a brochure with map 
showing the roads and trails and 
giving data about the area. There 
is an information headquarters, with 
exhibits outlining the geologic his- 
tory and the flora and fauna. Fire- 
side and under-the-stars talks and 
perhaps color-slide showings are 
scheduled. There are “self-guiding” 
trails with unobtrusive labels that 
anticipate your probable questions. 
There are conducted trips, by foot 
or by horse, each capably led by a 
ranger or naturalist. 

The help for your use and enjoy- 
ment is there, an interpretive pro- 
gram amazingly complete in the 
older parks, being extended as rap- 
idly as possible to all the others. 


’ 


What is the point of these parks? 
It is simple to say that they are the 
nation’s prize and increasingly valu- 
able vacation grounds. But they are 
more than that. As the tempo of 
modern living quickens and the com- 
plexities of an ever more intricate 
civilization breed nervous strains, 
vacationtime becomes less a search 
for mere recreation and more for 
re-creation, for recuperation, for 
mental and physical restoration. This 
is what the parks provide as nothing 
else in America can. And the closer 


they are to wilderness, the better 
they provide it. They give us a chance 
to go back to our beginnings, to the 
natural world of which we are a 
natural part, but from which our 
civilization tends to separate us. We 
step out of our daily realm clogged 
with the creations of man and are 
face to face again with the creations 
of God. Walt Whitman used to talk 
of the need of making a “feeding 
trip’ into the wilderness in order to 
maintain true creativity. The lesson 
was reinforced with particular poign- 
ancy during World War II when the 
armed forces found the parks the 
best possible places for the conva- 
lescence of the war-weary and the 
war-shocked. 

Out of somewhere comes the mem- 
ory of the tale of Emerson Hough, 
author of The Covered Wagon, who 
went along on one of Steve Mather’s 
junkets into the wilderness. Some of 
the party proposed climbing Mt. 
Whitney, from whose peak, highest 
point in the United States proper, 
you can look out and see Death Val- 
ley, lowest point in America. A doc- 
tor friend warned Hough, who was 
in failing health, that the climb could 
kill him. “Boys,” said Hough, “‘what 
a way to die!" And he offered a pair 
of camp packers a bonus if they 
could get him up there. He reached 
the peak—and had nearly a decade 
more of writing and park roaming. 

There is also the obligation to the 
future—a recognition that we are 
not isolated in our immediate pres- 
ent, but merge along with the dead 
and the yet unborn into the con- 
tinuity of human history. It is an 
obligation not only to manage the 
parks so that later generations also 
can enjoy them—but to preserve 
them unimpaired so those genera- 
tions may know them as the Amer- 
indians knew them, as the first white 
settlers knew them. 

The parks are irreplaceable assets, 
saved just in time. They are not 
merely chunks of wilderness snatched 
at random. Each is an integral part 
of the System as a whole, has been 
chosen for distinctive value as a type 
of terrain, a manifestation of natural 
forces, an example of natural devel- 
opment. 

They are shrewd samplings of 
the nation’s natural heritage. An 
important proposal, for example, is 
to create a park on Padre Island, one 
of those long narrow islands that 
range like one great reef along the 
Gulf coast of Texas. When that has 
been added—so it seems to this par- 
ticular park addict—there will re- 
main only one important lack: a 
park embracing a sample of the 
once superb grasslands of the prairie 
states. It is a reasonably safe bet that 
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of 
private 
planes 


The age of the flying 

flivver is upon us. Here’s how 
families of even moderate 
income can widen their horizons 


@ At a recent cocktail party I asked 
the parents of a fifteen-year-old boy 
whether he had begun to hound 
them about a car of his own. The 
mother said, “He hounded, all right, 
but we couldn’t stand the thought 
of his killing himself with a hot rod, 
so we made a deal with him. We 
bought him flying lessons, instead.” 
Disregarding the raised eyebrows, 
she went on, “‘He’s all ready to solo, 
but he can’t, poor kid—he won’t be 
sixteen for a month. He plans to 
solo on his birthday.” 

This way of thinking about flying 
is becoming prevalent. There is a 
boom in private flying which started 
with the businessman and is now 
reaching out to include family vaca- 
tioners. The businessman has learned 
that flying his own (or company- 
owned) airplane can pay off. He has 
discovered that he can cover more of 
his territory in shorter time and 
have more hours to spend with his 
family; he is more rested at the end 
of a flight than at the end of a motor 
trip; he feels safer aloft than on the 
highways (statistically, on a mileage 
basis, business flying is four times 


For private use only. Af Dallas, Texas, Love Field offers noncommercial aircraft $1,500,000 worth safer than auto travel); he can take 

of ground facilities. A modern hangar and two-story terminal (above), complete with restaurant and VIP's his wife on a business trip without 
conference room, are operated by Southwest Airmotive Company. Additional features: a Unicom system adding appreciably to transporta- 

over which a pilot can give advance instructions for his ground transportation accommodations, luggage and food; tion costs; and he enjoys flying for 


two crewmen to meet him when he lands—one to wave him up to the terminal, the other to show him the fun it is—the satisfaction of us- 
inside and, if it is raining, to hold an umbrella over his head. Parked out front is a 680E Aero Commander. ing a new skill in a new element. 
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Beechcratt Bonanza. 7/ic 
butterfly-tailed Model K35 is fast 
and slick, a refinement of 

a prototype first produced in 1947. 
It has been called one of the 

100 best-designed products 

of our age. Its 250-hp Continental 
gives it a top speed of 

210 mph and a cruising speed 

of 180 mph with a 910-mile range. 
Carries four or five. $25,300. 








A young businessman named Peter 
Wood, who lives in Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, flew all over the Carib- 
bean—even landed near Mayan ruins. 
A golf-course builder named Dave 
Gordon, of Bucks County, flies his 
Cessna 182 from Canada to Mexico, 
laying out fairways, and when the 
weather’s nice and the trout are bit- 
ing north of Trois-Riviéres he com- 
bines business with pleasure and 
takes his family along. Bill Stroh- 
meier, a New York advertising man, 
breaks up the winter with family 
flights to the Bahamas (he’s been do- 
ing it for five years). Northbound, 
this past winter, Bill—with his wife, 
son and daughter—flew his Co- 
manche the 1470 miles from Rock 
Sound, Eleuthera, to New York on 
$89.33 worth of fuel (first-class com- 
mercial air fares would have come 
to $600.60). Commander and Mrs. 
W. E. Behringer are planning to 
take their three daughters—eight 
and a half, seven and three—in their 
Cessna 170B this summer from 
Sunnyvale, California, to Lakeland, 
Florida, thence to Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, then Minneapolis—and home. 
Mrs. B. does the flying. 

Let’s take a look at the light 
planes these people are enjoying. 
The newer planes have heaters and 
fresh-air ducts, radios (not only for 
navigating but also for music), de- 
frosters, and leg room for the tall 
man. They are not gas-and-oil hogs 
(gasoline consumption averages from 
five to twelve gallons an hour for 


single-engine planes). They have 
good range, and in reasonably calm 
air will fly with pilot’s hands and 
feet off the controls. 

Among the most popular in the 
lower price range are such single- 
engine, four-passenger aircraft as the 
Cessnas 172 and 175 and the Piper 
Tri-Pacer. Running into more money 
are the Beechcraft Bonanza, the 
Cessna Skylane, the Piper Comanche, 
the Mooney Mark 20A, the Bellanca 
Cruisemaster, the Helio Courier 
(specializing in short take-offs and 
landings), the Meyers 200, and the 
only single-engine amphibian with a 
seagoing hull now in production— 
the Colonial Skimmer. Incidentally, 
two- and four-passenger airplanes 
with fixed landing gear may be fitted 
with either skis or pontoons. 

The incidence of engine failure is 
unbelievably low. “I'd fly,” you 
often hear, “but when that old en- 
gine conks I want to be able to walk 
to the nearest filling station for a 
mechanic.” Yet aircraft engines are 
more reliable than automobile en- 
gines; they operate on two mag- 
netos, but will run on either one; 
their fuel systems are more positive. 
Many light-plane engines now have 
fuel-injection systems, the most fool- 
proof devised. The reliability of light 
planes today both single and twin- 
engine, is pointed up in the way they 
are often flight-delivered over long 
distances. A little item in the news- 
paper late last April announced: 
“Max Conrad, 56, took off today 
(from Boston) for Germany on his 
53d transatlantic crossing in a light 
plane. He was accompanied by his 
wife, Betty, 48." Mr. Conrad is with 
the Piper Aircraft Corporation; he 
was making another delivery from 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. And last 
year, Pat Boling, a mail pilot on a 
holiday (he is a United Air Lines 
captain), hung up the light-plane 
distance record by flying a Beechcraft 
Bonanza nonstop from Manila to 
Pendleton, Oregon—7090 miles. 

With comfort, performance and 
reliability at your command, all you 
need is to pick the aircraft that fits 
your family and your budget. If you 
want a two-place plane, new ones 
are available from $5000 to $7000. 
The four-place models cost on up to 
$25,000. And the light twin-engine 
planes start at $35,000—Piper 
Apache—and go to around $100,- 
000—de luxe Aero Commander. In 
between there are Cessna’s 310C, 
and Beech’s Travel Air and Twin- 
Bonanza. All prices vary according 
to such optional accessories as de 
luxe radio equipment. 





Unless you are well-heeled, your 
first airplane (and even later ones) 
might well be a used one. Buying a 
used airplane is not as risky as buy- 
ing a secondhand car. Every aircraft 
carries two logbooks: one is for the 
engine, including the propeller, the 
other for the air frame, as the air- 
plane itself is called. The results of 
every periodic inspection (required 
on an elapsed-time basis) must be 
posted by law in the logbooks. The 
replacement or repairing of any 
part is recorded—from stone nicks 
removed from the propeller, to a 
skin patch, ora straightened landing- 
gear strut. No one puts sawdust in 
the crankcase to make the engine 
sound quiet, or lets air out of tires 
for a softer demonstration ride. 
Used-plane ads often state: “Li- 
censed until August.” Or, better 
still, “Just licensed.” If a plane has 
been approved for licensing it’s safe. 
Penalties for misrepresenting facts in 
logbooks are severe. 

Suppose you have a yen for, say, 
a used two-place model that you can 
learn to fly. Write to Trade-A-Plane 
Service, in Crossville, Tennessee, for 
their publication which lists and 
locates hundreds of used planes. 
You'll even find there models no 
longer manufactured. You can be- 
lieve the words. Piper Cubs and 
Aeronca Champions of tender vin- 
tage in good condition go for as little 
as $1200. A Champ, newly covered 
and in sweet shape brings $2200 
(three or four years ago you might 
have got it for around $800). 

Used light planes in the lower- 
price ranges are appreciating in 
value. A friend of mine recently 
bought a never injured, all-metal 
Luscombe Silvaire with low flying 
time for $1800, a beauty—yet $1250 
would have bought it four or five 
years ago—and it was built in 1947. 
Fancier used craft, such as four- 
place jobs with retractable gear, 
are sold today for a fraction of what 
they cost new; $4500 to $8500 will 
get you off the ground in style. 

With the Trade-A-Plane publica- 
tion in your pocket for a price guide, 
drive around your neighborhood 
looking for a fixed-base operator. 
He is a fellow who operates a small 
field, probably with turf runways 
(the kindest to beginners), is the 
agent for a manufacturer, and has 
a four-place airplane for local charter 
flights, and a couple of training 
planes. He knows what’s for sale 
locally. Tell him what you are pre- 
pared to spend, what you think you 
need. Inquire about the cost of learn- 
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Piper Super Cub. The PA-/18, grown-up version of the 
early Piper Cub, which was made in greater numbers than 
any other light plane, cruises 115 mph over a 460-mile range 
with a 150-hp Lycoming. A sister with a 90-hp Continental 
engine has a range of 360 miles at 100 mph. Both are fabric- 
covered two-seaters. Cost: $7450 and $5850 respectively. 





Piper Tri-Pacer. The first low-cost, four-seater with tricy- 
cle landing gear. Its Lycoming 160-hp engine gives it a 
range of almost 550 miles at more than 130 mph. Tri-Pacer 
is used by businessmen, farmers and ranchers not only for 
work but for vacations. Three models: $8890 to $11,520. 





Fornaire. A spinproof, all-metal two-seater featuring sim- 
plified steering. It has a plastic canopy and tinted bubble 
windshield, cruises at 121 mph with a 90-hp Continental 
engine over 500-mile range. Three models: $6995 to $8595. 


Mooney Mark 20A. Four-seater with retractable gear, 
metal fuselage, wings and tail section of bonded, laminated 
spruce. It cruises 630 miles at 180 mph with its Lycoming 
180—excellent performance for its horsepower. $14,850. 










A PRIVATE FLEET: FROM $5000 TO $15,000 
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Cessna 150. This latest addition to the Cessna fleet, newest 
two-seater on the market, is all metal, powered by a 100-hp 
Continental engine, and cruises at 121 mph over a range of 
520 miles. It comes in three models, from $6995 to $8545. 


Silvaire. An all-metal two-seater of rugged construction. Its 
seats are side-by-side, and it uses stick control instead of 
wheel ; one of the few light planes approved for aerobatics. It 
is powered by a Continental 90, cruises 120 mph. Economical, 
burning about five gallons per hour. Standard model is $4950. 
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Cessna 310C. A luxurious 
prestige aircraft which performs 
like an airliner. Has twin 
260-hp Continental engines and is 
available in five two-tone color 
combinations and several 
seating arrangements for 

five passengers. Top speed 

fully loaded: 242 mph; 

cruises over 800 miles at more 
than 200 mph. $59,950. 
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ing to fly at his field. Costs vary, but 
you can take lessons in Cubs and 
Aeronca Champs for about $12 an 
hour. When you have soloed, you 
can hire the plane and build up your 
time for $9 an hour. You will need, 
for a private pilot’s license, a mini- 
mum of forty hours’ dual instruction 
and solo flight time combined, in- 
cluding ten hours of solo cross- 
country, which takes you to new 
airports. By the time you get your 
private pilot’s certificate—the FAA 
flight test is $7.50—you may have 
run up a tab of $350 to $400. In any 
event, you will solo in about eight 
hours. And when you do, you will 
have the world by the tail. 

Frank Kingston Smith, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer, wrote a book | 
heartily recommend. It is entitled 
Week-End Pilot (Random House, 
$3.75), and it goes into private flying 
with clarity and detail. He makes a 
point with which I concur: Buy your 
own airplane and learn in it. It will 
be there when you want it; that is, 
you won't have to wait your turn as 
you might on those balmy Saturdays 
and Sundays when all the operator’s 
airplanes are booked. 

Frank solocd in rapid time—the 
usual eight hours, but in only three 
days—because his airplane, a Cessna 
140 for which he paid $1500, was 
available to him alone. Aside from 
the initial outlay, the cost of Frank’s 
practice flying and flight test for 
private pilot’s certificate breaks 
down like this: instructor, $60; gas 


and oil, $89; CAA flight test, $7.50— 
which adds up to $156.50. In the 
first year he owned his Cessna 140 
he flew it 180 hours, cruising be- 
tween 110 and 115 miles an hour. 
He consumed five gallons of gas an 
hour (about twenty miles per gallon), 
forty gallons of oil—at a total cost of 
less than $400. When he sold his 140, 
it brought $1750. 

Frank’s plane had a fabric-covered 
wing, so he hangared it in winter, 
and tied it down outdoors all sum- 
mer. Hangar rental and tie-down 
fees averaged $15 a month. Yearly 
relicensing fee came to $25, and 
yearly repair bills never exceeded 
$75. Total costs that first year 
amounted to $660, and the 20,000 
miles he flew in a year cost him three 
and one-third cents a mile. He flew 
from Philadelphia up and down the 
east coast, and west to Kansas City. 
He flew to Chicago time and again. 
He now flies a 250 Comanche, but 
not long ago he saw his faithful 140 
all spruced up—with a $3500 price 
tag on it. Had he rented the airplane 
and flown as much, he estimates he 
would have spent $3000. 

For the sake of comparison, let’s 
look at the manufacturer’s cost 
figures for one year on the new 
Cessna 150, modern counterpart of 
Frank’s beloved 140. Fuel and main- 
tenance costs—$1800. Storage and 
depreciation—$1200. Full insur- 
ance—about $450. This comes to a 
yearly cost of $3450 and, based on 
500 hours flying at an average of 118 
m.p.h. (59,000 miles), breaks down 
to a cost of about 6¢ per airplane 
mile, and 3¢ per seat mile (two 
seats). 


Some people think of fliers as 
characters apart. Neither Frank 
Smith nor anybody else named here 
is a “character.”” Maybe the pipe 
jockeys of the future—the boys who 
will go into orbit and return—are 
different. Still, the rest of us ordinary 
airplane drivers remember experi- 
ences we can share only with other 
fliers. Have you ever seen a pilot’s 
rose? It occurs when cloud forma- 
tions are under you, when the sun is 
above and off at one side. There, be- 
low, you see the shadow of your air- 
plane on the cloud banks. If atmos- 
pheric conditions are just right, it is 
completely encircled by rainbows— 
sometimes two or even three of them. 

Some pilots are river chasers. | 
love to follow seacoasts and strings 
of islands. Nags Head, North Caro- 
lina, is fascinating at low level. 
Thousands of sea birds cluster and 
feed there; on other islands wild 


ponies run free. Florida’s beaches 
are exciting to fly; you pick isolated 
stretches and skim the dunes, and 
always there’s a landing strip be- 
neath you. Remote lakes offer soli- 
tude and plenty of fish. A friend and 
I, in twenty minutes, flew a Piper 
Cub in to a Florida lake that is two 
days away in the wilds by pack horse. 
We unstrapped a rubber life raft 
from a pontoon, inflated it and soon 
were catching smallmouthed bass 
in a paradise of seclusion. 

The vistas aloft are ever-changing. 
Flying from Tucson, Arizona, to 
California, all I saw for hours was a 
burning, beige desert. Then, in the 
distance, came the San Bernardino 
Mountains, challenging. I increased 
the power, squeezed a little more 
altitude out of the laboring engine 
and slipped into a pass. Ahead was 
a long series of thundershowers with 
openings between them. I picked a 
hole and sped through it—and sud- 
denly there unfolded a bright-green 
quilt that made me think I’d found 
the Land of Oz. I slanted down ver- 
dant slopes and landed in Hemet on 
a greensward surrounded by fields 
of blue lupines. 

Nothing is more exhilarating—or 
humbling—than wheeling through 
great canyons in the clouds. At eight, 
ten, twelve thousand feet; huge tufts 
of snow-white cotton build up and 
up, towering on every side. Between 
them passageways are ever-shifting. 
You cock a wing high and race 
through a wide thoroughfare as if 
you were fleeing the Hound of 
Heaven. It is overwhelming, it tight- 
ens the throat; you are the most 
privileged person alive. 

As an off-and-on-again birdman 
since 1928, I am asked now and 
then, “Is it hard to learn to fly?” 
The answer is, no, it is not hard. It 
is fun, it is exciting, it is discourag- 
ing—for there usually comes a time 
in every student’s learning when 
things stop going right. This period 
of despair (as an ex-Army flight in- 
structor I observed it often), happily, 
passes. Much of the discouragement 
is a matter of attitude. I had a better- 
than-average student who completed 
the course with high marks. When 
I asked him if he wanted fighters, 
light bombers, heavies or transports, 
he said, “Sir, I think I'll knock it off 
right now.” I asked him why. “Well,” 
he said, “I figure my luck has just 
about run out.” “You'd better change 
your point of view,” I said, “‘my luck 
starts fresh every day at sunrise. And 
if it goes that way long enough, son, 
it’s bound to turn to skill.”” The lad 
became a B-26 pilot. 











Another frequent question: “Don’t 
you have to undergo a stiff physical 
exam? I wear bifocals. . . .” 

The physical examination for a 
private pilot’s license is no stricter 
than one for life insurance. (Inci- 
dentally, now that additional statis- 
tics are available, insurance com- 
panies are more liberal in under- 
writing aviation policies. Today the 
rates are quite reasonable for what- 
ever type of coverage you might 
desire.) Waivers may be granted for 
minor afflictions, and many private 
airmen’s tickets are marked : “Holder 
shall wear correcting lenses. . . .” 

Airplanes are easier to fly than 
they used to be. The tricycle under- 
carriage—or landing gear, if you 
prefer—has made a big contribution 
toward simplifying the two most 
critical situations in flying: the take- 
off and the landing. With a nose 
wheel that steers on the ground much 
as a car steers, the pilot has better 
control at the moments of leaving 
and returning to the earth. Cessna 
advertises that you now can “drive” 
into the air, and “‘drive’”’ back onto 
terra firma. 

Airplanes are easier to navigate 
than they used to be. Thanks to a 
device called Omni (nickname for 
Omnidirectional Radio Range Sys- 
* tem) you can find your way to your 
destination in a manner not much 
more complicated than tuning the 
radio in your car. There are Omni 
stations all over the country; they 
transmit signals on very high fre- 
quencies and in poor weather are less 
subject to static than the old low- 
frequency systems. You can also 
request by radio a flight plan under 
which you are constantly observed 
by radar—even in congested areas; 
and as you leave the range of one 
observer you become the responsi- 
bility of the next one on your course. 
Electronic equipment for pilots is 
being improved all the time. 

This new boom in private flying is 
no fledgling; it is gaining altitude 
constantly—not like two incipient 
ones that died a-borning (one, after 
Lindbergh hopped the Atlantic; the 
other just after World War II). In 
1958, 6414 new private planes were 
built, raising the present total to 
95,577. In 1957 (1958 not yet tabu- 
lated), private aircraft flew 11,000,- 
000 hours and approximately 1.4 bil- 
lion miles; commercial (air-line) 
planes covered 784,751,000 miles in 
2,000,000 hours. During 1957 there 
were 4189 accidents (many of them 
no more serious than $100 damage 
to the airplane) involving private 
aircraft. In the same year motor ve- 


hicles—including every type—cov- 
ered 650,000,000,000 miles and were 
involved in 10,200,000 accidents. 
The boom promises to achieve 
greater altitude and speed: Beech is 
North American agent for the MS 
760, French-made four-passenger 
jet of which three have been pur- 
chased at $210,000. Cessna is pro- 
ducing a jet trainer for the Air Force 
which, the moment the market is 
ready, can be converted to a four- 
seater to sell for around $125,000. 
Both will cruise close to 400 mph. 
I asked a friend, a man who has 
flown so spasmodically over the past 
twelve years that he doesn’t attempt 
any cross-country, why he didn’t get 
with it. He can afford it, all right. 
“I’ve concluded,” he said, “that 
most flying-field operators are not 
interested. I’ve landed at too many 
fields and taxied up to the fuel 
pumps with gusts rocking my ship. 
Nobody came out to steady my wing 
tip. Hell, nobody came out even to 
sell me any gas!” This is not an in- 
frequent complaint. When such in- 
stances are reported to Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, the 
organization passes the complaint 









































to the operator, hoping he will im- 
prove. In many cases, he has. But 
what about Hawthorne Flying Serv- 
ice, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
to cite one eager outfit? When you 
land there a car with FOLLOW ME on 
the rear leads you to a parking place. 
And then—you scarcely believe your 
eyes—the attendant rolls a red car- 
pet from your airplane to his station 
wagon. Before you regain your 
breath, he’s asking if you want a 
hotel room, a taxi, a U-Drive-It— 
you name it. Which reminds me, 
Hertz is operating a rent-a-plane 
business—both fly it yourself and 
hire a pilot. 

And fly-it-yourself tours of Eu- 
rope have begun this summer, spon- 
sored by Air France and Maupin- 
tour. These include passage to Paris 
via Air France, first-class hotels and 
a three-weeks’ air cruise in new 
Piper Tri-Pacers led by a European 
flight leader. Average cost is $3000, 
which covers meals, guides’ tips, 
side trips, and so on. 

I'd like to wind up with part of a 
hangar-flying conversation I over- 
heard one rainy afternoon. Young- 
sters had been doing all the talking, 





Paim Desert Airpark. Pri vate 
pilots and their families 

touching down on the 3200-foot turf 
landing strips of the Desert 

Air Hotel, ten miles.southeast of 
Palm Springs, California, 

can taxi up to their quarters— 
housekeeping cottages 

with completely equipped kitchens. 
‘Other accommodations at 

the Desert Air include hotel rooms 
and suites, close by a heated 

pool. Daily rates for 

two range from $16 for 

a room to $35 for a cottage. 


ms 760. The first pure-jet aircraft 
offered for private ownership is 

, made in France by 
Morane-Saulnier and marketed 

in North America by Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. It carries four in 

its pressurized cabin up to 410 mph 
and can cruise 950 miles at 

365 mph. With tools 

and ground-handling gear, the 

MS 760 brings a jet-age 

$210,000. The first customer 

was the Shah of Iran. 
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bragging, mostly. Finally it was the 
turn of a man who had learned to 
fly after he was sixty. 

“I was flying to Washington to 
visit some grandchildren,” he said 
casually. “I had thirty-five hundred 
feet over those Maryland farms. All 
of a sudden there was a loud noise 
and the propeller stopped—straight 
up. I'd blown a cylinder. I heard my 
instructor’s voice just as if he were 
beside me: ‘Where you going to put 
her, Pop?’ And I did everything 
automatically, just as he had drilled 
me. I lowered the nose, established 
a glide, spotted the wind direction 
from a farmhouse chimney. I picked 
a strip of ground with a light green 
fuzz on it, made a landing pattern 
and set it down like a feather, rolled 
to a stop and got out. I had mowed 
down a few hundred feet of new 
corn. A door slammed at the farm- 
house and a man came out. Before 
he reached me, I said, ‘Like to pay 
you for the corn I knocked down.’ 

“He said, ‘You don’t owe me a 
thing. My son just got out of the Air 
Force and he’s going to make an air- 
port right where you landed. You’re 
the first customer—come in and 
have a cup of coffee!"” 

There is no longer any mystery to 
flying. Exhilarating, stimulating, hard 
to match—I’ll go along with all that. 
“You know,” said a chap who 
“checked out” (soloed, that is) many 
years ago, “there are two great ex- 
periences in a man’s life. One is his 
honeymoon; the other is the mo- 
ment he solos an airplane.” 


FIVE FLYING TOURS 


Here’s the most modern way to see the 
U.S.A.—and its near neighbors north, 
east, south and west. You can go almost 
anywhere in a private plane, and the five 
air tours below wing into Canada, Mex- 
ico and the Bahamas, taking you to out- 
of-the-way places difficult to reach other- 
wise. But flying across borders involves 
compliance with regulations concerning 
customs and emergency equipment. To 
find out what these are and to get marked 
charts, for which you'll pay a nominal 
fee, write to Miss Catherine V. Howser, 
Flight and Travel Director for the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association 
(which is to the private pilot what the 
AAA is to the motorist), P.O. Box 5960, 
Washington 14, D.C. 


Down-East Flight 


Boston to Portland, Maine, to Bar Har- 
bor to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia—370 
miles. At Yarmouth you are met by car 
(prior arrangement: write to Selwyn E. 
Ring, North Kemptville, Yarmouth 
County, N.S.) and driven to Birchdale, 
a remote, rustic camp with hot water. 
Hearty, home-cooked food eaten in 
main dining room; moose and deer 
abound; trout and salmon at hand. Re- 
turn to Yarmouth and fly home direct, 
or continue north to Greenwood, Truro, 
Trenton and over Northumberland 
Strait to Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, and on to the colorful Gaspé 
Peninsula via Moncton. Then head 
southwest to Mont Joli on the St. Law- 
rence ; southeast to Presque Isleand Mil- 
linocket,skirting majestic Mt. Katahdin. 
On to Bangor, Portland and home. 


Northern Canada Flight 


An 800-mile flight from Minneapolis to 
East Trout Lake, Saskatchewan, via 
Fargo, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert to East Trout Lake Fly-in Fish- 
ing Lodge. Camp planned specially for 
those who “fly light’—bedding, table 
and cooking gear furnished. Supplies 
and hunting and fishing licenses avail- 
able, plus tackle. Tie-down beside your 
cabin; browse for blueberries, rasp- 


berries, cranberries. Superb trout fish-- 


ing; Cree guides. Wild, wonderful 
country. Write Henry and Jane Hoff- 
man for reservations. Summer: Mola- 
nosa, Saskatchewan; winter: Grafton, 
North Dakota. 


Southeast Flight 


The Bahama Islands offer the amateur 
airman numerous flights. Sample: an 
800-mile circuit departing Fort Lauder- 


dale, first stop the Grand Bahama Club 
(pool, beach, bargain shopping). Other 
ports of call: Abaco (strip at Marsh 
Harbor) for wild-boar hunting and fish- 
ing; Eleuthera, where there’s a strip 
close to the Rock Sound Club; George 
Town, Great Exuma, where Basil Minns 
will teach you to catch the elusive bone- 
fish, or a green turtle with your bare 
hands. Next: Nassau, the colony’s cap- 
ital, for a taste of sophisticated after- 
dark amusement. Finally, Andros Is- 
land and a visit to Axel Wenner-Gren’s 
elaborate Lighthouse Club. Back home 
to Fort Lauderdale. 


The Gulf of Baja California has won 
fame for its abundance of big billfish— 
fighting marlin and sailfish. Less gener- 
ally known is the hunting: deer, moun- 
tain sheep and mountain lions, quail, 
rabbits, dove and geese. The flight is 
about 700 miles from the border at 
Tijuana to La Paz. Plan carefully to 
hit fuel stops, and take a chamois for 
filtering gas. Recommended route: En- 
senada; Santa Maria Sky Ranch, where 
you park beside your cottage; Bahia de 
Los Angeles; Santa Rosalia; Mulege; 
and Loreto, where you will probably 
stay at the Flying Sportsmen Lodge and 
have a go at dolphin, yellowtail, rooster 
fish and Sierra mackerel. If you want to 
live it up in La Paz, try the Guayacura 
Hotel. On the way home, you can be 
routed across the Gulf to Guaymas and 
then fly north to Hermosillo, Nogales 
and Tucson. 


Northwest Flight 


An ambitious flight is the 1800 miles 
from Great Falls, Montana, to either 
Fairbanks (or Anchorage), Alaska—and 
an exe¢iting way to see our Forty-ninth 
state. Since Alaska relies upon aircraft 
for much of its transportation, there 
are more airports and facilities than 
you would imagine, as well as exacting 
regulations (because of crossing Can- 
ada). The wildlife, the fishing, hunting, 
prospecting and photography are match- 
less; the weather better than you think. 
The inside route (the outside route is 
over treacherous coastline) is recom- 
mended and the stops, which are not 
too far apart, pretty closely follow the 
Alcan Highway: Lethbridge, Alberta 
(airport of entry), Calgary, Edmonton, 
White Court, Vallery View, Calais, 
Grande Prairie, Dawson Creek, Fort 
St. John, Sikanni Chief, Prophet River, 
Fort Nelson, Liard River, Watson Lake, 
Pine Lake, Teslin, Squanga Lake, White- 
horse (Yukon Territory: airport of en- 
try), Pon Lake, Burwash, Northway 
(Alaska: airport of entry), Tok Junc- 
tion (alter course here for Anchorage), 
Tanacross, Delta Junction and finally 
Fairbanks. THE END 
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the Park Service is quietly considering 
means of remedying that. 

Behind all this is what might be 
called man’s obligation to his own des- 
tiny. As he drives on, transforming, 





exploiting ever more of this earth, he 
tends to forget that he too is a product 
of nature. 

He has immersed himself in a tech- 
nology that carries the possibility of 
ruining him—not just in sudden cata- 
clysm of atomic war but in the long 
slow process of losing his kinship with 
nature, of shutting himself off from 
the sources of his spiritual renewal, of 


squeezing out of himself the very saving 
sense of humility and wonder that 
made him human. 

What is it the troubled African game 
warden says in Romain Gary’s The 
Roots of Heaven? “It is absolutely es- 
sential that man should manage to 
preserve something other than what 
helps to make soles for shoes or sewing 
machines, that he should leave a mar- 
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“All kidding aside, folks, there’s nothing in the world quite like Canada 
Dry Liqueurs. They’re a real hit here in Palm Springs, in Beverly Hills, 
Miami, New York, everywhere I go—even in Cucamonga. It’s easy to be 
a cordial host these days. Just serve Canada Dry Liqueurs.” 
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gin, a sanctuary, where some of life’s 
beauty can take refuge and where he 
himself can feel safe from his own 
cleverness and folly.” 

Our national parks represent such 
a margin, deliberately left, main- 
tained, outside man’s direct domi- 
nation. 


How long can that margin be 
maintained? Visit some of the major 
parks, sense the stubborn determina- 
tion and the crusading zeal that per- 
meates the park movement—and 
you are likely to come up with an 
optimistic answer. 

Attacks by thecommercial-minded, 
theexploiters,are perennial,of course. 
They reached their peak during 
World War I when the country be- 
came somewhat hysterical and the 
patriotic-for-profit were howling to 
get hold of park timber and park 
mineral resources (actually few and 
scant), to be allowed to slaughter 
park elk and deer for meat, to open 
the parks to grazing. Those who 
howl loudest in such cases seem to 
be those who hope to fatten personal 
bank accounts. Results, in terms of 
the war effort, would have been neg- 
ligible. All major raids were even- 
tually blocked. By World War II, 
demanding a much greater national 
effort, the park concept was so 
firmly established that there was only 
one really serious attempt at a raid— 
on Olympic for Sitka spruce for the 
aircraft industry. That was checked 
when it was made plain that plenty 
of spruce was available elsewhere 
and when changes in aircraft con- 
struction dwindled the need anyway. 
Such attempts continue—no doubt 
always will. 

A greater problem—or, rather, a 
greater nuisance—is probably that 
of politely but firmly rejecting the 
endless proposals for such out-of- 
place concessions as tramways to 
mountain tops, a helicopter service 
in Grand Canyon, a swimming pool 
in the center of White Sands. And of 
resisting well-meant but ill-conceived 
suggestions for such artificial addi- 
tions as floodlights on selected giant 
sequoias and music broadcasts to 
accompany spectacular sunsets. 

The problem of in-holdings—par- 
cels of land within a park area that 
were privately owned when the park 
was created—also seems well in 
hand. These cause difficulties of 
course; a landowner can do much 
as he pleases on his own land. No 
doubt the Government could invoke 
its right of eminent domain and take 
over these parcels, but the park 
movement has always preferred the 
co-operative approach. In-holdings 
are purchased as rapidly as funds 
and opportunity permit. Just re- 
cently, for example, the last in- 








holdings on the Rio Grande in Big 
Bend were acquired, completing con- 
trol of the riverbank through the 
entire length of the park. 

Vandalism, too, though perennial, 
is not the problem it used to be. 
Visitors no longer dig up plants with 
the callous selfishness that once al- 
most exterminated the rare silver- 
sword in the Southwest Crater of 
Haleakala in Hawaii. Few nowadays 
scratch names on rocks or carve ini- 
tials in trees with the simple-minded 
abandon that once prompted Owen 
Wister to hope they would “‘have to 
write their names in Hell with a red- 
hot penholder.” 

The trash leavers and the beer-can 
tossers are, of course, a low form of 
life that nothing will ever eliminate. 
When there are international parks 
on the moon, they will be leaving 
their contemptible traces there. Along 
with the occasional vandals they 
ought to be denied access to the 
parks—if there were any way of de- 
tecting them in advance. Unfortu- 
nately they masquerade as human 
beings. The Service clings to the 
philosophical attitude once phrased 
by Steve Mather: “We can pick up 
the tin cans. It is a cheap way to 
make better citizens.” 

Perhaps it is—if it makes them. I 
recall a cartoon tacked on the wall 
of a park man’s office. It showed a 
hoity-toity dame surveying a picnic 
spot in a park while her meek hus- 
band toted their basket. “‘Those lazy 
rangers,” she was saying. “They 
haven’t even picked up the cans we 
left here last year.” 


Oh, the Park Service has its prob- 
lems. But all dwindle before its ma- 
jor dilemma—the daily wrestling 
with the problem of use vs. preserva- 
tion. Twenty years ago twenty mil- 
lion visitors a year was a record still 
to be attained. Already it has been 
tripled! To try to keep pace, the 
Service is deep in a strenuous pro- 
gram, Mission 66, designed to equip 
the parks to handle eighty million 
visitors by 1966, the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding. Just a couple of 
years ago that seemed a heroic pro- 
gram. But already eighty million vis- 
itors a year is indicated by 1962. 

Public use and enjoyment is, of 
course, a basic purpose of the parks. 
But what if it tips the balance against 
the other basic purpose, preserva- 
tion? It hasn’t yet. 

Rocky Mountain in Colorado 
shows the pattern. This is one of the 
most used, perhaps in proportion to 
size the most used park. It is asuperb 
and remarkably various sampling of 
the great mountains that give it its 
name—and is easily accessible. With 
sixty-five peaks rising above 10,000 
feet, fifteen of these above 13,000, 


some positively welcoming sedentary 
city-folk climbers, it brings visitors into 
familiar acquaintance with the rocky 
giants. It is close to almost any spot 
in the populous Midwest. A modern 
highway sweeps through it. Scores of 
miles of roads and trails take visitors 
to tremendous views that can be 
matched elsewhere only with consid- 
erable effort. 


Simply to drive through Rocky Moun- 
tain is to realize how much it is used. 
The very odor of use hangs over the 
highway, over picnic areas, over camp- 
ing grounds. 

In season, particularly on week- 
ends, there are innumerable cars and 
people. The trash leavers and beer- 
can boys have been around. The hackles 
on your neck begin to rise... . 


But wait. This is the part of the park 
sacrificed to use. And it has been held 
to a surprisingly small minimum. In 
the several hundred square miles of the 
park these are minor scratchings in 
only a few places. Leave the highway 
almost anywhere and in ten minutes’ 
walk the odor of use is gone, you are 
aware of the high, dry, pure air of the 
mountains that is like a mystic wine, 
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you are in wilderness. Miles upon miles 
of it, dominated by the mountains, 
carved into great gorges, hiding high 
lakes and secret valleys, colorful with 
wild flowers in spring and summer, 
thrilling with groves and meadows 
where deer browse and higher up with 
forests where elk roam and higher yet 
with stunted vegetation fighting for a 
foothold and losing at timberline to 


the climbing rock where bighorn look 
out over the distances as they did cen- 
turies before there was a United States. 
Use has not outweighed preserva- 
tion even in Rocky Mountain. Mission 
66 even includes a plan to eliminate 
present overnight accommodations. 


Eighty million park visitors by 1962— 
four years ahead of anticipation! There 





may easily be one hundred million by 
1966. There are cautious estimates of 
one hundred fifty million by 1980. Op- 
timism fades at the prospect. Can we 
possibly keep on winning the preserva- 
tion battle against such advancing odds? 

The answer, if there is an answer, 
must be outside the parks themselves. 
Substitutes must be created to which 
part of the rising stream of visitors can 
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be diverted. Too many people visit 
the parks simply as pleasant picnic 
grounds, or for the kind of outdoor 
recreation that has little to do with 
their real meaning. Greatly needed 
are more, many more, recreation 
areas on the model of Lake Mead 
and Coulee Dam and Shadow Moun- 
tain. Mission 66 includes a study of 
potential recreation areas through- 
out the country which the Service 
hopes will stimulate and help the 
creation of more such areas. 

Yes, a margin of wilderness where 
man can escape from his own clever- 
ness and folly will be maintained as 
long as a dedicated Service can do 
the impossible. But can such a mar- 
gin be maintained in the midst of 
unprecedented population explo- 
sions? Private exploiters can be 
blocked. Public and semipublic ex- 
ploiters are something else again. 
Already the Service has had to fight 
off proposals by Government for 
power and flood-control projects in 
the parks. How long can such pres- 
sure, advanced in the name of public 
welfare, be resisted? 

Even if it is resisted within the 
parks, the effects of outside projects 
beat upon them. We talk nowadays 
of such things as climate control, 
changing the course of rivers, melt- 
ing icecaps. We stubbornly pollute 
the earth’s air jacket with a radio- 
active menace whose impact on na- 
ture’s web of life is still largely un- 
known. We cannot shut off the ef- 
fects of such doings from the parks. 
How long will it be, as we crowd the 
face of the land and transform it 
with our increasingly powerful gadg- 
etry, before the parks begin to lose 
their very significance as the con- 
tamination from outside creeps 
through them? 


Ah, well, shrug shoulders as we 
humans usually do and let tomor- 
row’s troubles be tomorrow’s wor- 
ries. Right now, in these mid-years 
of the 20th Century, the parks are in 
their prime. Enjoy them, and through 
them make contact with nature’s 
world. In the panorama of the Park 
System there is something for every- 
one. To try to “cover” many parks 
is silly. To know one of them, per- 
haps a few, intimately and leisurely, 
is to achieve the best rewards. Out 
herein my adopted Southwest, where 
the high levels of southern Utah 
(which ought to be one greatest-of- 
all park) break down in gigantic ge- 
ologic steps to the abyss of the 
Grand Canyon in northern Arizona, 
there is a sequence of shrewdly 
chosen parks which hold, in the 
midst of unsurpassed wilderness, al- 
most the entire natural history of the 
region from the formation of the 
earth itself. 


ill 
\ 








Grand Canyon is the start. Park 
and adjoining monument comprise 
one of America’s major park areas 
with many miles of the canyon and 
of the Inner Gorge and great sweeps 
of surrounding territory. Probably 
more has been written about the can- 
yon than about any other natural 
wonder, yet no one has even come 
close to catching in words the limit- 
less richness of the reality. At the 
bottom of this greatest of all chasms 
you are close to the beginnings of 
earth time. The river is cutting 
through the oldest known (that is, 
exposed) rock of this continent— 
rock formed some one and a half 
billion years ago, ages before the be- 
ginnings of any form of life. The 
process that created that chasm, the 
abrasive action of sand in the water 
flowing past, is going on around you 
as you watch. . 

On up, up the many-hued walls, 
layer upon layer laid in the remote 
recesses of time, each summing mil- 
lions of years, each revealing its 
chapter of creation, on up to the 
rimrock and you are on the Kaibab 
plateau through which the canyon 
slices like a shattering knife slash. 
You are in the present time of the 
plateau with its contemporary flora 
and fauna (watch for one of the fa- 
mous Kaibab deer) just as you were 
in the present time of the depths be- 
low. But the rock beneath the soil 
covering of that plateau today is old, 
old rock. 

Northward across the Utah line is 
Zion, aptly named, home of the 
rugged beauty that breeds awe and 
reverence, the one park that Steve 
Mather would ever admit matched 
Yosemite. It begins, in the geologic 
timetable, where Grand Canyon ends. 
Its general contour climbs like a 
great stairway with vertical cliffs for 
risers and sloping treads between 
them, up through layers of rock 
which, if they once covered Grand 
Canyon’s plateau, have long since 
vanished. Color runs riot, working 
upward through purple and yellow 
and pink to the sheer red of precipi- 
tous sandstone cliffs capped with 
white limestone. Just as Grand Can- 
yon might be called the ancient pe- 
riod of geologic history, Zion can be 
called the medieval. It is somehow a 
little closer, a littlke more within 
reach of the mind. Grand Canyon is 
grandeur beyond real comprehen- 
sion. Zion is majesty that can al- 
most... almost... be grasped. 

You can drive for miles up Zion 
Canyon, narrow between its fan- 
tastically carved red cliffs nearly half 
a mile high, up to the relative‘widen- 
ing of curved walls called the Temple 
Sinawava, where nature with simple 
magnificence makes man-built tem- 
ples seem frivolities. The north fork 


of the Virgin River, small smiling in- 
nocent stream most of the time, a tur- 
bulent little giant in floodtime, is mak- 
ing that canyon. And it flows on, out 
of Zion, southward, carrying its abra- 
sive sands to help the Colorado carve 
its Grand Canyon. 


back-country hiking. Here Zion climbs 
to the top of its geologic tale, a high 
plateau broken abruptly by sudden 
steep canyons that leave between them 
fingers of the plateau a mile or more in 
length and only 100 feet wide, with sheer 
sides dropping for a quarter mile. It is 





steep switchback climb to plunge into 
the mile-long tunnel cut through Bridge 
Mountain with six big windows, open- 
ing through the rock face, where you 
can look out over the wonder-workings 
of Pine Creek in its own canyon with 
its own superb carvings. Then >on 


In the far northwest stretching of 
Zion is the Kolob section which you 
should visit only if you are used to 


wilderness all but untouched. 


The highway takes you, from the en- 
trance to Zion Canyon, eastward up a 


through a maze of bulging multicolored 
bare-rock hills which in a lesser region 
would be regarded as mountains and 
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How to turn 
a martini into 
a “‘spectacular”’ 


Today, let us raise the curtain 

on a dramatic scene. On stage are 
objects poised on the edge of 
decision. They are Vermouth, ice, 
glasses. You are there! 


Now for the climax. In an 
atmosphere of electric expectancy, 
the gin enters. If it is the 

usual kind of gin, yank it into 

the wings. Ring down the 

curtain, cancel the performance. 
But if it is Seagram’s gin, smile and 
let the music play, because 

this is the improved gin. 

Seagram’s gin is shaped to a unique 
combination of smoothness and 
dryness. Its smoothness is the 
result of a natural mellowing process. 
The higher, 94 proof dryness 

gives martinis a brittle brilliance — 
pithy and to the point. 


It remains but for you to sample, 
savor, and enjoy. Admission: A 
bottle of Seagram’s. Nightly 
performances. Invite friends. You, 
too, can be a successful impresario. 


SEAGRAM’S 
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Pack snifter or old-fashioned gliass with 
crushed ice. Add jigger of Old Fitz and twist 


Sottted in Bon? 


of lemon peel. Relax and enjoy! ‘ 
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which clinch the impression that 
Zion is masculine—masculine in its 
ruggedness, in the brilliance of its 
colors, in its mastering sense of 
strength and majesty. The highway 
leads you on, outside the park, past 
the Sunset Cliffs and through the 
Red Canyon that elsewhere would 
be considered splendid material for 
parks but which in southern Utah 
are merely more of the splendors 
scattered everywhere—on to that 
undisputed princess among the parks, 
that feminine counterpart to Zion's 
masculinity—Bryce Canyon. 

It is not a canyon. It is a long strip 
of the rim of the Paunsaugunt pla- 
teau, one of the seven huge plateaus 
of southern Utah where the gigantic 
geologic steps begin to lead down- 
ward toward the ultimate abyss of 
the Grand Canyon. The tale begun 
at the bottom of that abyss climbs, 
in Bryce, to the present age—that is, 
to the last sixty million years of 
which our twentieth century is the 
passing tick of the clock. Bryce’s 
chapter begins where Zion’s ends. 

The land of this whole area climbs 
to those plateaus in great leaps: the 
chocolate cliffs and the gray cliffs 
and the vermillion cliffs and, at last, 
the pink cliffs, the final leap that is 
the rimrock. This is rimrock as 
rarely known elsewhere, carved and 
sculptured as if the artists of all 
time had labored there in pursuit of 
unattainable dreams of beauty. Bryce 
holds many miles of that plateau 
rim and the big Paria amphitheater 
below it where the sculpturing is 
massed as in a mighty art gallery of 
some titanic race. 

You can approach the rim at 
many viewpoints. You are walking 
on a relatively flat plateau as in 
Grand Canyon. Suddenly, as there, 
the miraculous drops away before 
and beneath you. But the impression 
now is not one of grandeur beyond 
comprehension. It is of loveliness be- 
yond belief. 

Think of T.C. Bailey, Government 

surveyor, walking eighty years ago 
toward what is now Sunset Point for 
the prosaic business of marking a 
section corner, and suddenly con- 
fronting that amphitheater. Out of 
his practical report jumps this: 
(It seemed) as though the bottom had 
dropped out and left rocks standing in all 
shapes and forms as lone sentinels over the 
grotesque and picturesque scenes. There 
are thousands of red, white, purple, and 
vermillion colored rocks, of all sizes, re- 
sembling sentinels on the walls of castles, 
monks and priests in their robes, attend- 
ants, cathedrals and congregations. There 
are deep caverns and rooms resembling ru- 
ins of prisons, castles, churches with their 
guarded walls, battlements, spires, and 
steeples, niches and recesses, presenting the 
wildest and most wonderful scene that the 
eyes of man ever beheld. 

Ebenezer Bryce, early rancher for 
whom the park is named, put it a bit 
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differently: “Hell of a place to lose a 
cow!” 

Many colors, multitudinous, but 
over all the pink glow of the pink 
cliffs. All other colors are there, 
caught and lost and caught again, 
but overcome, slipping softly in sub- 
jection to that pink that glows as if 
illuminated from within. Golden 
pink in the golden magic of South- 
west sun; deeper, stronger, in the 
shadowed depths between the castles 
and cathedrals with their rock senti- 
nels. And when moonlight glides 
over the great gallery. ... 

From the rim, with distance and 
depth incanting their witchery, there 
is a daintiness, a delicacy, a subtle- 
ness of coloring distinctly feminine. 
Join one of the guided trips or wan- 
der down one of the steep trails that 
lead into and around those enchanted 
recesses and battlements and colon- 
nades and pinnacles rising hundreds 
of feet above you, and the femininity 
is that of an Amazonian giantess, 
stupendous, overpowering. You are 
back on the rim again, and again it 
is soft, delicate, beckoning. You re- 
member the rugged masculinity of 
Zion and are grateful for the su- 
preme bounty of nature and the fore- 
sight of those prophetic Americans 
who fought for these parks and pre- 
served for you that matchless pair- 
ing, the loveliness of Bryce and the 
strength of Zion, and the profound 
grandeur of Grand Canyon. 

All along your journey you can 
learn, through the interpretive pro- 
grams, the linked wholeness of what 
you are seeing. But knowledge is 
background only, preparation for 
the real use of the parks—for the re- 
turn to the natural, for simply being 
in it and a part of it, for sharing in 
the mystery of all life, even in the 
strange timeless life of the rock of 
the ages. 

And so back at the last to Yo- 
semite, always Yosemite, which back 
in the beginning of the park move- 
ment taught the essential lesson to 
one Samuel Bowles. He was the very 
hard-headed editor of a Massachu- 
setts newspaper. With a group of 
friends, politicians and businessmen, 
he took a trip through the Western 
states and territories. And wrote a 
book about the trip. He filled it with 
practical comments, for practical 
men like himself. And then he and 
his party visited Yosemite. One sen- 
tence still stands out like a jewel in 
his book: “Here we have wandered 
and wondered and worshiped.” 

That is it. That is the point of the 
national parks. They are places where 
all of us, when we can, as we can, 
may wander and wonder and wor- 
ship. THE END 





See “Notes on National 
Parks,” Page 120 
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LAND 
YACHTING 


.. the better way 
to travel 





Want to explore thousand-year-old temples in 
far off Yucatan? Or maybe you'd like fishing 
in Alaska, or moose hunting in Canada. Per- 
haps you know a road somewhere you'd like 
to follow to the end. It’s all the same with an 
Airstream Land Yacht—a personal highway 
cruiser outfitted down to the smallest luxuri- 
ous detail for limitless road voyaging . . . 
good beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, 
refrigeration, heat and light independent of 
Outside sources wherever you go—for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence — 
no time-tables, tickets, packing. You just tow 
your Airstream lightly behind your car and 
follow your travel-whims wherever they urge 
you to go. Yes, it's the exciting, better way 
to travel here in this continent or anywhere 
in the world. 
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free booklet today! 
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NOTES ON 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK, 

North Carolina and Tennessee 
Address; Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Fees: None. 

Season: All year. 

Accommodations: Free campgrounds, 
six with modern facilities. Le Conte 
Lodge, within the park, can be reached 
only on foot or horseback. Good ac- 
commodations in hotels, motels and 
cabins in adjacent communities. Write 
for listings from Chambers of Com- 
merce of Gatlinburg, Maryville and 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Asheville, 
Waynesville, Bryson City and Sylva, 
N. C. Also from Fontana Village, Fon- 
tana Dam, North Carolina and Chero- 
kee Association, Cherokee, N. C. 
Facilities: Saddle horses, pack trips, 
fishing, museum, illustrated talks, nat- 
uralist-conducted walks, campfire pro- 
grams. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, 
Colorado 

Address: Estes Park, Colorado 

Fees: Annual permit $2, 15-day permit 
$1 for each automobile, trailer and 
motorcycle. 

Season: All year, although many facili- 
ties are available only from June through 
September. Trail Ridge Road opens 
early June until first heavy snowfall, 
usually October. Public transportation 
is available within park from June 15 
to Sept. 15. 

Accommodations: Six free camp- 
grounds. Hotel rooms and cabins at 
Sprague’s Lodge in Glacier Basin, cab- 
ins at Bear Lake Lodge and Grand Lake 
Lodge, ranch accommodations at Brin- 
wood Hotel, 7 miles west of Estes Park, 
and cottages at Camp Woods. Nu- 
merous hotels, lodges and cabins on pri- 
vate lands near park. For listings, write 
Estes Park and Grand Lake Chambers 
of Commerce. 


Facilities: Saddle horses, guides, sight- 
seeing buses, museums, naturalist- 
guided hikes, campfire programs. Golf 
and tennis at Estes Park. Fishing. Ski- 
ing and winter sports. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
Montana, Wyoming & Idaho 

Address: Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
Fees: Annual, $6 for a car, $6 for 
trailer, $2 for motorcycle; 15-day per- 
mits, $3 for each car or trailer, $1 for 
motorcycle. 

Season: All facilities operating about 
June 20-Sept. 10. Limited accommo- 
dations available from early May until 
June 20, and from Sept. 10 until mid- 
October. 

Accommodations: Hotels, lodges, cot- 
tages and cabins throughout the park. 
Reservations through Yellowstone 
Park Co., Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Also, 16 improved campgrounds and 
between 25 and 30 smaller campsites. 
Accommodations also available at 
Gardiner, Cooke and West Yellow- 
stone, Mont.; and Cody and Moran, 
Wyo. 

Facilities: Sight-seeing buses, saddle- 
horses and guides, fishing, motorboats 
and rowboats, museums, illustrated 
talks, naturalist-guided hikes, campfire 
programs, 
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SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK, 
Virginia 

Address: Luray, Virginia 

Fees: Annual entrance fee is $! per 
vehicle; admission to the park is 50c 
per day for car trailer or motorcycle. 


Season: All year. Skyline Drive occa- 
sionally closed during winter storms. 


Accommodations: Lodge at Big Mead- 
ows, cottages at Skyland Lodge, cabins 
at Lewis Mountain. Free campgrounds 
at Big Meadows and Lewis Mountain. 
Restaurant facilities at Elkwallow, 
Panorama, Skyland, Big Meadows, 
Lewis Mountain and Swift Run Gap. 
Accommodation and restaurant facil- 
ities open from mid-April through 
October. During winter, accommoda- 
tions available in adjacent communi- 
ties. Reservations for lodge, cottages 
and cabins from Virginia Sky-Line Co., 
Inc., Luray, Va. 

Facilities: Guided hikes, nature and 
campfire programs, fishing, picnicking, 
and saddle horses available at Skyland. 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, 
Wyoming 


Address: Moose, Wyoming 


Fees: Auto or house trailer permit: 15- 
day—$1, annual—$2; motorcycle per- 
mit: 15-day—$1, annual—$2. 

Season: Facilities and activities in the 
park are in operation between June 15 
and Sept. 15. Roads are open off- 
season if weather conditions favorable. 


Accommodations: Lodge and motel 
accommodation at Jackson Lake Lodge 
near Moran; numerous lodges, cabins 
and dude ranches in or near the park. 
For park reservations write Grand 
Teton Lodge and Transportation Co., 
Moran, Wyo. For reservations outside 
park or on private property in park, 
write Chamber of Commerce, Jackson, 
Wyo. Also campgrounds and trailer 
sites within the park. 


Facilities: Saddle horses, motorboats 
and rowboats, fishing, naturalist-guided 
hikes, campfire programs, museum, 
mountain climbing (permit required 
for major peaks). 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
Arizona 


Address: Grand Canyon, Arizona 
Fees: Permit for auto, house trailer or 
motorcycle: 15-day—$1; annual—$2. 
Season: South Rim, all year; North 
Rim, May 15-Oct. 15. 


Accommodations: South Rim—Free 
campgrounds at Grand Canyon Village 
and Desert View; cabin and hotel ac- 
commodations operated by Fred Har- 
vey. Reservations through Fred Har- 
vey, Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

North Rim—Hotel accommodation at 
Grand Canyon Lodge, Bright Angel 
Point, and at Kaibab Lodge, 5 miles 
north of park entrance. Free camp- 
grounds at Bright Angel Point and Neil 
Springs. Reservations through Utah 
Parks Co., Cedar City, Utah. 


Facilities : Sight-seeing bus trips, guided 
saddle-horse trips along the canyon 
rims, muleback trips to Phantom Ranch 
on the canyon’s floor, nature walks, 
lectures, campfire programs, motor 
drives to various vantage points. 
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ROTTERDAM 
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This glamorous liner will offer the ultimate in 
cruising luxury. New spaciousness both indoors and 
outdoors. New decor to please the most artistic tastes, 

New features and facilities developed through 
generations of experience in pleasing ocean voyagers. 


Truly revolutionary in design, the ROTTERDAM 
is ultra-modern throughout—with complete air- 
conditioning, automatic stabilizer fins and the 

latest scientific navigational and operational devices. 


Indeed her only “traditional” features are her 
old-fashioned hospitality, service and expert 
seamanship . . . plus an established reputation for 
cleanliness . . . and a world-famous cuisine 
that is an epicure’s delight 
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Center of meerschaum 
mining is in: 
0) Holland 


O) Turkey 0 Italy 


Meerschaum, a soft white material 
which hardens when exposed to the 
sun, is made into pipes famous the 
world over. Eskisehir, Turkey is 
regarded as its mining center. Han- 
dle your souvenir meerschaum with 
care; it’s fragile. And take care of 
your travel funds by carrying The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re safe— 
only you can cash them. 


Largest active 
voleano is in: 


CO Italy 0) Hawaii OO) Thailand 


Tourists who visit the newest mem- 
ber of the United States, Hawaii, 
usually insist upon seeing Mauna 
Loa, world’s largest active volcano. 
When you journey to see the pyro- 
technics, pay your way with The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks, gladly accepted 
all over the globe. 


Balboas are coins used in: 
OO Ecuador ©) Panama (0 Mexico 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
balboas in Panama. Like the coun- 
try, these checks are colorful; each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
is a different hue to aid your cash- 
ing convenience. Ask for them at 
your bank. 


The 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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OLY MPIC NATIONAL PARK, 
Washington 

Address: Port Angeles, Washington 
Fees: None. 

Season: All year, except when restricted 
by snow. 

Accommodations: Many hotels, inns, 
cabins in or near park. Meals and 
lodgings in ski area from Dec. 30—- 
March 15. For information on accom- 
modations within park, write the Super- 
intendent, Olympic National Park, 
Port Angeles, Wash. For resorts and 
hotels on the Olympic Peninsula, write 
Olympic Peninsula Resort and Hotel 
Association, Box 545, Port Angeles, 
Wash. 

Facilities: Fishing, guided pack trips, 
illustrated talks, hiking trails, winter 
sports. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 
California 

Address : ¥Y osemite National Park, Calif. 
Fees: Auto- or house-trailer permits: 
15-day—$3, annual—$6; motorcycle 
permits: 15-day—$1, annual—$2. 
Season: Y osemite Valley, Wawona and 
Mariposa Grove—all year. Glacier 
Point and all points north of Valley 
open summer only. Winter sports, 
Dec. through March. Tioga Road 
across park open June to Oct. 
Accommodations: Free campgrounds, 
closed during winter season. The 
Ahwahnee and Yosemite Lodge are 
open all year; other accommodations 
open during summer season only. For 
reservations and tour information, 
write Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., or 39 
Geary Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Facilities: Sight-seeing tours, fishing, 
saddle and pack trips, museums, nat- 
uralist-guided walks, campfire pro- 
grams, winter sports. 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
Washington 

Address: Longmire, Washington 

Fees: For each car, trailer or motor- 
cycle: 15-day permit—$1, annual per- 
mit—$2. 

Season: May 1|—Oct. 31; limited service 
remainder of year. 

Accommodations: \nn at Longmire 
open May through Oct.; Paradise 
Valley Lodge open July !-Sept. 1. For 
reservations write: Rainier National 
Park Co., Box 1136, Tacoma 1, Wash. 
Hotel and cabins at Ohanapecosh Hot 
Springs open end of May through 
September. Write Ohanapecosh Hot 
Springs Lodge, Packwood, Wash. 
Facilities: Mountain climbing from 
May 30 to Labor Day (climbers must 
have an approved guide or belong to a 
party approved by the district park 
ranger), fishing, saddle-horse guided 
trips, naturalist-guided hikes and il- 
lustrated talks. 


PLATT NATIONAL PARK, 

Oklahoma 

Address: Sulphur, Oklahoma 

Fees: None. 

Season: All year. 

Accommodations: Free campgrounds 
at Cold Springs, Central Campgrounds 
and Rock Creek Campground. Hotel 
or cabin accommodations available in 
adjacent town of Sulphur. 

Facilities : Mineral springs, hiking trails, 
picnic areas, saddle horses, swimming 
and wading pools, museum, and a small 
buffalo herd in a natural setting. 
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DAYTONA BEACH 


Florida Vacation 


RESORT AREA 


Summertime! And the livin’ is easy at the 
‘World's Most Famous Beach.” 23 continuous miles 
of family fun . tanning sun clean white 
sand and tingling surf. Enjoy acres of elbow room 

miles of free public beach generations of 
hometown hospitality 


LOTS TO DO...LOTS TO SEE! 
Thrill packed fishing—deep sea, surfcasting 
bridge or pier, inland river and fresh water lakes 
Four beautiful golf courses . . . boating and sailing 
exciting marine and tropical exhibits jungle 
cruises... outstanding attractions. 





ORMOND BEACH ¢« HOLLY HILL 


PORT ORANGE ¢« 8S. DAYTONA 


Heed the call of evening fun—dancing and 
supper club entertainment . . . jai alai ... dog racing 
bowling... night golf... concerts under tropical 


stars...and boardwalk amusements. 


FUN PACKED JULY 4th WEEK 


Championship NASCAR stock car racing at the 
new Daytona International Speedway. 
DIXIE FROLICS. Miss Dixie Beauty Pageant 
on “World's Most Famous Beach.” 





SEND FOR FREE color brochures 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
DAYTONA BEACH RESORT AREA 
P.O. BOX 169, ROOM H7 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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WHEN IT’S 
THINK TIME 
IN THE ROCKIES 


Continued from Page 55 


the clicks become faster and more 
furious. 

Everyone is for democratic dis- 
cussion, says one of the men, but 
how can you get things done with- 
out some of that old power we’ve 
been talking about? He leans his 
considerable bulk forward and adds, 
“Look! I built this business from 
five thousand dollars to twenty mil- 
lion. How can my employees do 
better than go along with me? I give 
them a share of the profits and 
invest it for them.” “O.K., but how 
do you handle your Board?” asks a 
doubting soul who has tangled with 
his own directors. “That’s easy,” 
comes the answer. “I just say: ‘Ev- 
erybody in favor, vote Aye. Every- 
body opposed, resign.’” 

Much of the discussion, of course, 
is not as involved with business as 
these remarks suggest. Men who 
haven’t thought abstractly for years 
find themselves tackling (or being 
thrown by) John Locke on Civil 
Government. By the end of the ses- 
sion, they are saying things they 
would have shuddered to say openly 
the first day. “The rarest trait in 
business is breadth of mind,” says 
Robert Anderson, president of the 
Aspen Institute, “and yet we need 
that more every year. America’s 
business is brains as well as business.” 

“Let’s face it,” remarks Frank 
Altschul of General American In- 
vestors Company, “special privilege 
is in gradual liquidation today. The 
basic conflict is human rights of 
some versus human rights of others. 
If we have peace, we'll work it out.” 

At the word “peace” an invest- 
ment banker cries, “How are we 
going to have peace with the Rus- 
sians pawing the ground all the 
time? They yell peace, but who’ll 
believe them?” 

John Blum reminds him that the 
Russians have a very persuasive 
line. ““What’s that line sound like?” 
asks the skeptic. “I bet it couldn’t 
convert me.” 

John Blum takes on the role of a 
dedicated Communist and skillfully 
turns every capitalist argument into 
a reason for following the Russian 
line. As Blum fluently uses the Com- 
munist jargon to damn the business- 
men with their own arguments, you 
can almost hear the stretching of 
little-used imaginations at the con- 
ference table. Such a play of free in- 
telligence is obviously a fascinating 
new experience for men who have, 
in too many cases, been living by 
slogans they never questioned. 
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WEIGHT WATCHING? 





New Discovery — 
Sprinkles and 
Sweetens Exactly 
Like Sugar 


Have you ever tried to sweeten grape- 


fruit with a tablet?...or a bowl of 
cereal with a drop of liquid? Not very 
easy, is it? That’s why Adolph’s 
Granulated Sugar Substitute was de- 
veloped. Adolph’s not only sweetens, 


but sprinkles evenly 
on all foods. It’s so 
much like sugar, you 
can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Perfect sugar 
replacement for 
weight-watchers and 
diabetics! Buy... 





GRANULATED 


SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 
At your food store today 











The 
Great Blades 


This famous sword 
was presented to 
John Paul Jones by 
the King of France, 
Louis ae asa 
special honor. 
Tiomahont the ages, 
such great blades 
have always been the 
gifts chosen... 


for Great 
Occasions 


To honor any 

modern achievement, 
Carvel Hall’s great 
blades .. . carving sets 
and steak knives... 
match the greatness 
of modern occasions 
(birthdays, holidays, 
raises, promotions) . 
The truly great blades 


OF THE STEELSMITH ... 
WHERE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
MEANS EXCELLENCE 










































Feet Burn? 


y* 






SORE? 
TIRED ? 
IRRITATED? 


PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


—_— 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You’ll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl’s 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts. It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. It absorbs perspiration 
promptly, keeps feet dry, thus helps prevent 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10# 
Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Economy Size 

75¢. Use it every day. 






&® DY? Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 








Don't miss these 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS 


PAGES 
Places-to-Stay Directory 
128, 129, 130 


Holiday School and 
Camp Directory .....18 


Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services ....125 


The Holiday Shopper 
132, 133, 134 














of storage. Can be rented or bought locally. Mail 


coupon for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


children comfortably. Available with boat-carrying accessory. 
y 


Beds stay made up while traveling. Sets up in 3-4 minutes. 
Completely weatherproof, bugproof. Sleeps 4 adults and 2 
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JUST FOR FUN 


NIMROD EQUIPMENT DIV., DEPT. H. 
2530 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio j 
Rush me the Nimrod folder. 
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The afternoon sessions at the gym 
are European-style calisthenics, vol- 
ley ball, rubdowns and steam baths. 
Some skip the regular gym period 
and go fly fishing along the streams 
that flow down every gulch and 
valley from the melting snow. And 
there are those whose only exercise 
is walking to the afternoon concerts. 

Music came over Independence 
Pass at the beginning of Aspen 
when Julius Berg, with a zither in 
his kit, drove a milk cow into town 
and sold milk during the day and 
sang bass at night. Now the Music 
Associates of Aspen put on one of 
the world’s really brilliant summer 
sessions. The Juilliard String Quar- 
tet is there to teach and to play. 

“We turn away gifted students 
every year for lack of beds and 
classrooms,” says Mack Harrell, of 
the Metropolitan Opera and South- 
ern Methodist University, who helps 
run the school. There are problems 
of breath control at Aspen’s altitude, 
especially for singers and wind play- 
ers, but the young students give 
their own fine concerts each week. 





Give- 





UNITED 
CEREBRAL 
PALSY 











One of the dramatic sights in Aspen 
is the music tent, originally designed 
by Eero Saarinen. It’s a concrete 
shell set on the meadows with an 
orange tent over it. When a sudden 
storm comes up the instruments will 
be accompanied by the ripple of rain 
on the tent and the creaking of ropes 
and poles. So beautifully is music 
performed at Aspen, and so vig- 
orous is its power, that it seems quite 
natural to have scores played in a 
tent filled with summer visitors and 
intense summer light. 

The first rebirth of modern Aspen 
came through skiing (the Tenth 
Division of mountain infantry trained 
on skis at nearby Camp Hale and 
many of the men settled in Aspen 
after the war), but today the summer 
life there has a very special flavor. 
You can lead a wholly physical life 
of horseback riding on hundreds of 
beautiful mountain trails, swimming 
in the Hotel Jerome pool, fishing and 
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mountain climbing, or just sleeping in 
the relaxing, high air. Or you can spend 
your time listening to'the music of the 
Festival concerts which Izler Solomon 
conducts, or hearing ideas kicked 
around at the evening lectures of the 
Institute. It’s difficult for anyone to be 
bored in Aspen. 

Typical of the people who have come 
into Aspen and greatly affected its ap- 





pearance is Herb Bayer, artist, de- 
signer, architect, who with Fritz 
Benedict has done much of the new 
building. Bayer is a German Bauhaus 
man, with a studio on Red Mountain 
above Aspen and a workshop in town. 
In the shop is one of the most exciting 
objects in Aspen, a life mask by Dali 
of his wife that is painted in many 
colors. You wonder what the old- 
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smoothly to fascinating Mexico City. 
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flights from San Antonio. Gracious senoritas serve 
you cocktails and champagne dinners aloft. Pilots 


with years of experience in international skies guide you 


Youre in the mood 


for Mexico the 


moment you step aboard 








EI Mexicano 


MEXICANA DE AVIACION 
AFFILIATE Of PAM AMERICAN 


LUXURIOUS 
EL MEXICANO 
WITH RADAR 
TO EXCITING 
MEXICO CITY 


CMA...Mexico’s pioneer airline, flies you non-stop 


from Chicago and Los Angeles. One-stop DC-6 luxury ~~ 


ey 


Meals served on 

El Mexicano 

ore approved by 
the world-famous 
Chicago Pump Room 
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OSLAVIA 


drive ... Only five hours from Vienna... 
two hours from Venice . . . or ten minutes 
from Trieste 


fly Only sixty minutes from Vienna 
ninety minutes from Munich . . . two hours 
from Rome . three hours from Athens. 













cruise Only a few hours from Venice 
thirty hours from Athens . . . eight hours 
from Bari 


so much to see 
Plitvice lakes . . . Alpine lake resorts of Bled 
and Bohinj . medieval monasteries in the 
secluded valleys of Serbia . . . the beautiful 
resort islands strewn along the Dalmatian 
coast the Diocletian Palace in Split... 
the mosque-dotted cities like historic Sarajevo 
with its slender minarets . the old town of 
Ohrid on the shores of a magnificent lake 

beautiful beaches along the rugged 
Montenegrin coast. 


. . Cascade-studded 


so much to do... 
folk pageants... sporting events.. shopping 
. dancing ... sailing . . . fishing . . . plenty 
of entertainment and fun. And you are always 
sure of a most friendly welcome 


. Music festivals. . 


This fascinating country between Italy and 
Austria or right on your way to Greece can 
easily be included in your European itinerary 
at very little additional expense. 


E xplore this possibility 


with your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and correspondents world-wide or write for information to 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
Dept. B—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





..- the sign of good travel! 


When you travel.and it’s time for 
rest, good food, or to live leisurely look for 
WETS cae s eee 


in modern motor 


the. sign of good travel stop at 


guarantee of the finest 
hotel comfort. and 
Get the MOST for your travel: dollar 
sign that says MASTER HOSTS 

Write for FREE copy of Master 
MASTER HOSTS 


225-H Rowan Building 


It’s youl 
service 


leok for the 


Hosts Directory today. 


—— > 
a 


Fort Worth 16, Texas 


P| 


Se DAILY 
~—“<—" SAILINGS 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save.180 Miles of Tough Driving! 


Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA | 
1959 Sailing Season—June 25 thru Sept. 7 


For illustrated folder write y 
neW s.s. AQUARAMA ) 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. HD-7, 1841 

Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- National Bank Blidg., Detroit 

tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: i 

dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 

room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 


Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Blvd. | 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 


eer ee wee co we A A AE TT AT OT a Pisa adit: 








Looking for 
unusual gift ideas? 
You'll find a wealth of them in the 
HOLIDAY Shopper 
See pages 132, 133, 134 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 


Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 


Dt Scholls 520% 


BALM 
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time silver miners would think of 
this strange piece of modern art. 
In the Aspen meadows Bayer has 
constructed a “Kaleidoscreen” of 
seven gaily colored aluminum panels 
which may be revolved for differing 
states of sun and air. It is like a tiny 
mountain range which can be ad- 
justed by hand, and is full of the 
mountain lights and colors and 
forms. “We want a community 
where the artist is as much at home 
as the businessman,” Bayer confides. 

Garth Williams, the illustrator, 
says, “Aspen is like a European 
town with variety and balance and 
the chance of being one of the 
world’s great places.” What many 
people of taste and talent want in 
Aspen is a place where they can feel 
at home, as they cannot in much of 
American society. Something almost 
directly opposite happens to busi- 
nessmen, who, in Aspen, no longer 
have the familiar confidence of their 


jobs and find themselves in the 


strangest place they have ever seen, 
where all the slogans by which they 
live are being questioned. In the end, 
they, too, realize that, as Matthew 
Radom, of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, said, “The stretching of men’s 
minds can be accomplished in... 
two weeks. . . . The experience at 
Aspen will certainly stimulate them 
in a way that perhaps is brand-new 





pendent Oil can say across a table 
to William Gomberg, of American 
labor, “Bill, you are victimized by 
your own ideology. Some Arabs 
want progress, there are despots who 
are benevolent. Kuwait oil gives 
education, clothes, food and self- 
respect to its people.” Gomberg 
will answer that he loathes ali dic- 
tatorship, even a so-called good 
one. And so the argument goes, 
as the Institute tries to build its 
own Independence Pass over the 
snows of prejudice into the ore- 
bearing minds of men. 

The conference table in the Aspen 
Institute is surrounded by paintings 
which illustrate the great ideas of 
western man. Where better can these 
ideas be contemplated than in this 
variegated town in the magnificent 
mountains, where a lumberyard sells 
hi-fi records and where practical 
men sit down as quiet equals to 
smelt out of the rough ore of their 
lives the concentrated metal of new 
ideas? 

Americans can discuss but not 
converse, said de Tocqueville, and 
in a prophetic passage long ago he 
set down the overpowering dilemma 
of our times. And this is discovered 
and discussed by the businessman 
who prefers looking into the great 
gulf of history to staring into the 
tiny hole of a golf course. “To attain 





to them.” 
The country is enriched when 
Chandler Ide of American Inde- 


his ends,” de Tocqueville said, “the 
American relies upon personal inter- 
est and allows free scope to the 





The Devil's Own Places 


e@ Around the world the Prince of Darkness owns a surprising number 
of mountains, rivers, islands and towns, and even many beauty spots 
are named after his home town—Hell. The devil has an infamous 
island, //le du Diable, off the coast of French Guiana; a Punch Bowl, on 
a mountaintop near the Lakes of Killarney, Ireland; a Slide, in the 
state of Utah; a Wall, near Cologne, Germany. There’s a Hellville, in 
Madagascar; a Hell Mountain, in New Jersey; Hell’s Kitchen, in New 
York City ; and Hell’s Hollow, in California, a place with a heavenly view. 
There used to be a Hell-out-for-Noon City, tucked among California’s 
gold-prospecting hills. Hells Canyon, supposedly the deepest cleft in 
the world, lost its apostrophe to the U. S. Board of Geographic Names 
in 1957, goodness knows why. The devil has a Den, in the Boston 
Mountains of Northwestern Arkansas; an Elbow, on the Yukon River, 
Alaska; a Tower, in northeast Wyoming; and a Woodyard, in Trinidad, 
British West Indies. Purists occasionally try to clean up the devil’s 
property. Hell Gate in New York’s East River between Long Island 
and Manhattan, was once a dangerous waterway, lined with evil rocks 
and reefs that wrecked one vessel out of every fifty. In 1876, the Gov- 
ernment blasted the rocky gateway out of existence, and local news- 
papers once tried to beautify the place by renaming it “‘Hurlgate,”’ but 
the phony moniker didn’t stick. In North Africa, during World War II, 
British Tommies understandably changed the name of Halfaya Pass to 
Hellfire Pass, a name far more appropriate to the bloody action that 
took place there in November, 1941. You can tell a traveling friend to 
go to Hell on the Trondheim Fjord, in Norway; on Grand Cayman, 
British West Indies; or in Michigan. Michigan’s Hell has no post office. 
But, the local Hellions claim, it’s far more widely known than two other 
towns in the same state, Eden and Paradise. 
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don’t burn... tan safely 


TARTAN 


BETTER... by McKESSON 








NEW ROUTES TO OLD 


MEXICO 


by sea level or mountain high- 
ways, through the Magic Vailey of 
Texas on the Lower Rio Grande... 
a fine vacation place itself! 


FREE w= Information Kit 


VALLEY Guinan 
WESLACO 2, TEXAS 


a 


INSTANT COFFEE 


THE PURE corr EE 
) FROM GUATEMALA 


Now, a real treat 
awaits you in a new 
imported instant coffee! 
INCASA— made only from world-famous 
highland-grown Guatemalan coffees. Each 
sip is a promise and a fulfillment of pure, 
full-bodied coffee! $1.89 for 6 oz. jar 
ppd—or at better food stores everywhere. 
Slightly higher Denver west. 


INCASA, INC, 61 RENATO COURT 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 
























NOW.. 


You Can 


Brush After 


Every Meal! 


Carry Tote Tooth- 
brush dental kit in 
purse or pocket—daily 
and for traveling. 
© Full size folding brush; 
finest nylon bristles 
© Tube of toothpaste 
© Smart styrene case 


70 7, TOOTH 













unguided energy and common sense 
of individuals. The Russian some- 
how concentrates the power of so- 
ciety in one man. The method of the 
former is freedom; of the latter 
servitude. Their starting point is dif- 
ferent, their ways are diverse, yet 
each of them seems called by the 
secret design of Providence to con- 
trol, some day, the destinies of half 
the world.” 

What businessman could make so 
clear a prophecy one hundred and 
twenty-four years in advance? 

The glory of Aspen is that it 
forces the business executive to think 
of the process by which men reach 
their attitudes toward whatever 














civilization this country is creating. 
It rolls the fat off his mind and the 
fat off his body. 

When the two-week Institute has 
ended, the members exchange home- 
sick talk. “I don’t quite know where 
I’ve been,” a labor man from Wash- 
ington says, “but I'd sure like to go 
back.” There is a feeling of shared 
adventure, of having climbed a short 
distance up the high mountains of 
the mind. “I'll have to watch how I 
talk when I get back to the plant,” 
a factory owner comments. “I don’t 
know if I can get away there with 
some of the things I said here.” 
“Well, I’m spoiled for television and 
half my neighbors,”’ moans an eager 
member. ““Know what I want to go 
home and do? Talk! Damnedest 
thing. Never thought it would hap- 
pen to me.” 

No man is unchanged by the In- 
stitute. A few go away angry and 
frustrated, because nothing has been 
settled. But most feel a great en- 
thusiasm for having joined in pleas- 
ant, serious talk. As Clarence B. 
Randall, the former Chairman of the 
Board of the Inland Steel Company, 
wrote, “I am still in a very warm 
glow over my adventure at Aspen.... 
The discipline involved in facing up 
to that many keen minds, both to 
say what you believe and to think 
out why you believe it, is a very salu- 
tary experience. It ought to be re- 
quired for every man holding sub- 
stantial responsibility in the busi- 


ness world.” THE END 





See “Special Summer Courses,” Page 131 
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delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 











IN WORLD TOURS! ' 


Write for your free copy of 
“The World in Modern Fash- 
ion", describing the difference 
in world tours and why it peys 
to go “the Hemphill way"! 


Plan now for these famed 







THERE'S AWORLD OF DIFFERENCE : 





© JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice of 
ee. sightseeing programs—pre-ar- 
ranged for independent care-free travel. 
6, 7, 10 or more days in Jamaica— 
daily to December 15. Includes air fare 
from Miami. . . from $148. 


©) CALIFORNIA “GOLD MINE” — 

San Diego, Tijuana, Disneyland, Los 
Angeles, Yosemite optional, San Fran- 
cisco Chinatown. California ys ay? 14 
days—May-Oct. Escorted . . . from $269. 


100’s OF OTHER TRIPS a CRUISES 
Travel at its best... South, North, East or West 


neg sigre vag 


TRAVEL Gz) 


C) MEXICO FIESTA — Continental 
Hilton—Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 
Taxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca— Pyramids. 
English speaking driver-guides. All 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 days— 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from $147. 


C1 EUROPE “STARLINER SPECIAL” — 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy. 16 and 23 day air 
cruises—15 departures. Attractive exten- 
sions. From New York. . . from $861, - 
See your local ASTA travel agent or ¥ and 
mail ad for Free New Brochures 
CARTAN TRAVEL, 108-H N. State, Chicago 2 





1959-60 Travel Guide to Europe 


LSON'S 


ABOARD AND ABROAD 
Get the most complete, up-to-date, 
hand 1008 Bp ng ck pues. Pocket size, 

a! ety ea 


LA PAZ 


5 day package-Lv. Los Angeles- Includes air . 
transp.- hotel-meals-transfers - tourist card 


O\tennational, Pravel’S: yeu 
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Unique European Tour—7 Countries 
Picture-Taker’s Holiday! mplete. Leave NV A helps you! 
25 days, approx. $1195 oom lete. Leave Aug. 21 via 

bena Air Lines. Grow . Write or wire for res- 
ervation and illustrated 4 


Willard Tours, 1454 ~ herman Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 








the 
happiest 
vacations 
begin 
in Holiday’s 
TOURS - CRUISES- 
TRAVEL SERVICES SECTION 


watch for it each month 
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BEST 75 DAYS 


OF YOUR CRUISE LIFE 
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22 ExoTic 
PORTS 


OCT. 14 


around the magic 
tomorrow.’ 


excursions are INCLUDED i 
the rates starting at 
from 


PREE .. . please write for all detail, 
plus “Africa Cruise Planner.’ 


GRamercy 5-5740 


FOUR WINDS : _ Att: Col: Eric A. Winston 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y 











ESCORTED CIRCLE TOURS 


First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 


ALL 


WRITE NOW FOR BOOKLET H-15 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU : 
7 East 48th St,, New York 17, N.Y. : 
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1 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, ' Fall Tours 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 7 featuring 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for tar less ' travel at its 
ize. by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. H best: 
» “Ford Abroad Tours of 
’ AROUND THE WORLD — Northern Route 
 Surepe” cleo Oftered. : 87 days. Orient, Philippines, Bali, Malaya, 
a Thailand, C ambodia, Nepal, India, Kashmir, 
g Ceylon, Mideast, Mediterranean. 
‘ [_] SOUTH AMERICA Incomparable “ Grand 
' Tour’—finest, most complete; including 
; Aneel & lgenseu pale 72 days. Ly Oct 6 
Also new SEA/AIR Cruise, combining luxury 
SEL? th iTA Wp @ liner and first-class air trans 48 days. Ly. Oct, 23 
s CA’? AFRICA! Our 15th se on annual Safari, as 
al lays. Also UNUSL AFRICA, limite« 
= ADVENTURE SAFARE S| 8 5 11 prisons. 3 places available. 73 days. 8/15 
3 1996 sevossoas SS) eet) ‘clip and mail this ad to Dept. 15. 
ad s » 13 
=~ Rush Free Folder No.H-16 & 
s ‘ ~ Vv |} ' HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES 
= AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU % $ . 7.4532 
= 7 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y, ES | @ 727 W. Tih Los Angeles 17, a tel 
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‘AFRICA 


WOV. 6, DEC. 4, JAN. & JAN. 27 
Sail away to SPLENDOR... 
“continent of 
A fantasy of game 
viewing safaris and vivid shore 


$1622.00 


5», 





Weekly Departures By AIR & SEAS 


Deluxe Transportation *¢ 





Virgin islands Yachting Party 


$120 per perso: 


6 persons per cruise. One week all- 


cruise A hems ‘St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 


expense 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 


uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fieh, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Isiands 
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Tip To Travelers 


The new IDS Directory and Card are now 
available to save you time, trouble and money 
on your trip. The IDS Directory will guide 
you to reliable restaurants, shops and hotels 
all over the world. And the IDS Card entitles 
you to a 10% discount on your purchases of 
goods and services. IDS membership costs 
oniy $5—saves you $100’s. Write today for 
information—no obligation. 


international Discount Service 
2020 M Street N.W.-Washington 6, D.C, 


Send me complete information on IDS. 


Name 
Address 





JOUR DE LINDEPENDENCE DE L’AUTOMOBILE, 
OR HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING FUN AGAIN! 


UTULI I: Waar car coup BE MORE USEFUL? 


LOOK! 4 DOORS FOR EASY-IN, EASY-OUT. BIG 7 CU.FT. TRUNK. EASY- 
ACCESS REAR ENGINE. ONLY 155 INCHES (!) OF CAR TO PARK AND 


MANEUVER. SCOOT IN AND OUT OF HEAVY TRAFFIC EASILY! 


FRUGALATE : opp to TO mpg Save 


on all motor bills. Pay only small monthly pay - 
ments. Buy things youve wanted (and postponed 
till now) with your signift cant savings. 


Ale OF FRENCH CRAFTSMANSHIP (RENAULT’S BEEN IN 
° THE CAR PIONEERING BUSINESS SINCE 1896) 
PLUS PARISIAN ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. BEAUTIFUL LINES,6 HANDSOME SOLID COLORS, 
NO UNNECESSARY CHROME, FINS, ETC. REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-DELIVERY 
OF-PARTS FROM FRANCE TO OVER 850 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS (WITH FAC- 
TORY-TRAINED SERVICE MECHANICS). STOP AT THE NEAREST AND SEE THE FUN 
THATS WAITING FOR YOU. SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE? s1645* POE, NEW YORK. 














LANDMARKS 


OF THE WORLD 


Carpenters 


Hall 





@ Out of the blitz that seems to have struck the oldest part 
of Philadelphia lately, many historic buildings are emerg- 
ing whole and triumphant, among them the diminutive 
Colonial gem known as Carpenters’ Hall. The civic de- 
struction is under control, of course; the wreckers are em- 
ployed by the Independence National Historic Park Proj- 
ect, and their job is to clear away the structural clutter of 
centuries and bring into sharp view the buildings that rep- 
resent so much of the nation’s past. None represents it more 
than Carpenters’ Hall, where the First Continental Con- 
gress met and defied England in 1774, nearly two years be- 
fore the Declaration was signed. The signing took place in 
Independence Hall, a three-minute walk away; but it was 
foreshadowed here. 

Carpenters’ Hall is not only a shrine but an anachro- 
nism. It is the nation’s first and perhaps only guild hall— 
not a labor-union headqvfarters, as many suppose, but a 
meeting place erected and still owned by an association of 
builders, the Carpenters’ Company of the City and 
County of Philadelphia. It has been richly used over the 
years, by soldiers of both sides during the Revolution, by 
banks and do-good groups, by learned societies and a firm 
of noisy auctioneers. For more than a century now, it has 
been maintained by the Carpenters’ Company as a point 
of patriotic pilgrimage, open to the public free of charge. 

Today, with nearly a whole city block cleared around it, 
the Hall sits in light and air, its Georgian good looks vis- 
ible from much of the Park area. Gone is the fourteen- 
foot-wide alley, between dingy buildings, that was the old 
approach from Chestnut Street. Now a paved path will 
run some 150 feet, passing the new Marine Corps Museum 
on the right, to the Hall in its open setting, and the visitor 
can take it all in readily as he strolls up: the ground plan 
shaped like a Greek cross, fifty feet long and fifty wide; 
the tart contrast between pure white wood trim and the 
busy two-tone walls, in which mellow red bricks-are 
checkered with smaller ones glazed a bluish-black; the 
fanlight entrance flanked by rectangular windows, and 
the gracefully uniform windows of the second story; the 
classical pediment above it, the cupola capping the build- 
ing like a pert crown, the Continued on Page 136 
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SHE: 
the book says 8 to 1 
HE: 


the boys say 10 to 1 
L ys Say a 
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Who's wrong? Neither. Make 
your Martini as you like it. Do 
remember, though, there is no 
substitute for the subtle dryness 
and delicate flavor of Gordon's 


Gin—original base and inspira- 
tion of a classic Martini. The Gin 
that made the Martini famous... 
still makes it best...3 to 1 or 10 
to |. First distilled in 1769—Gor- 
don’s Gin is still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic Gin quality. 
Any bartender worth his pow- 
dered sugar knows he can stake 
his reputation on the superb taste 
of any Gin drink mixed with 
Gordon’s Gin. And so can you! 
And may we respectfully suggest 
an easy way to lend added color 
to your entertaining? In addition 
to Martinis, try serving any of 
many other classic cocktails, 
slings and fizzes you can make 
with Gordon’s Gin, See yout 
drink recipe book soon! 


} 
There's no Gin like ORDON S 
PS 
ie) 




















100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 
PROOF - GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 





PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Puerto Rico 
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mlercmalional 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


Ornen Huron Horace in Latin America: 
The Hebans Hilton, Havana * The Continental Hilton, Mexico City * El Panama Hilton, Panama 





Gib 


ummer comes with 
q breeze to the 


Hitt 
SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO + U.S.A. 
Cool tradewinds welcome you to 
gaiety and fun. Every minute is 
wonderful—swimming in ocean 
or pool, relaxing on sandy 
beaches, dancing in the smart 
Club Caribe. Living is invitingly 
pleasant in your air-conditioned 
room with its private balcony. 
Seventeen acres, right in the heart 
of San Juan .. . all yours for a de- 
lightful vacation or honeymoon. 


European Plan: Single from $15 
Double from $19 


RESERVATIONS—See your Travel Agent or call 
New York, LOngacre 3-6900 * Miami, FRanklin 
9-3427 * Pittsburgh, COurt 1-5600 ¢ Chicago, 
Financial 6-2772 * Denver, MAin 3-8786 * San 
Francisco, Y Ukon 6-0576 * Toronto, EMpire 2-3771 
* London, Whitehall 3061 or any Hilton Hotel. 














more ftun...more room to run...to splash...to sun! 


THE WORLD 
FAMOUS 


ONE 


Teens, and Twenties plus 


Hohi, General Mana 


An excitingly different program for every age group: Tinies, Twelves, 
with something to do every minute! 
Immense private beach « racing- 
size swimming pool « putting 

greens « tennis courts 
cabanas « tropical gardens 

renowned cuisine and service 
Completely air conditioned 


As low Bd : per day per 
person, including 2 meals, 
free TV. See your travel 

agent or write Howard H. 


ger. 
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fre You A 


“Sarasota Kind of Person?” 


If you want beautiful beaches, good fishing 
and golf, informal relaxed living and also 
vtimulating, literate, congenial people 
entertainment—then let ue tell you 
you'll like the Sarasota area for your Summer 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 
200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with aye Bring the Family. Color brochure. 
D. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 


On the Semon kare Beach 











200 ft. pr. beach, rooms-kitchen apts. and family suites 

vacation. Write sleeping up to 9 persons. 2 pools, coffee shop, cocktail 

. . . Re al P | 7 @ a - al f de 

Sarasota County Chamber of Commerce, | 0ufs, Rental: i Semvered o> 708 90 ony ee eS 

P. O. Rox 308-8, Sarasota, Florida. | “Corousel” Motel, Ocean at 190th St., Miami Beach 
California 











732371 733392°°""— 
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HOTEL 


CARMEL- BY-THE -SEA 
CALIFORNIA 

For your Western trip pian a 
stay in famed, picturesque 
Carmel—the golf, art & vaca- 
tion center. Modernized lux- 
urious rooms from $14 single, 
$22 double, including break- 
fast and dinner. Heated pool. 
Great for honeymoons. 


Write La Playa, P. 0. Box 900, 
Carmel, California 
for vivid color brochure. 
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Everyone Vacations at 


RICHARDSON 
SPRINGS. ; 


in the mountains near Chico ad 
Write for colorful brochure ~ 


RICHARDSON //xc SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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Summer Secret 
Across Dorado Beach all summer long, 
the steady Trade Winds waft a caress 
of cool, fresh air. And that’s the secret 
of an untorgettable summer stay in 
Puerto Rico. See your travel agent or 
New York Reservation Office, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. CIrcle 7-3080. 
DORADO BEACH 
Hotel & Golf Club 
DORADO «+ PUERTO RICO 


i 








MOTEL. BEACH & CABANA CLUB 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Tropical flavor...foreign enchantment— only hours away 
at the lovely, luxurious LA CONCHA! You'll swim in a 
unique pool; stroll the vast beach; enjoy sports; golf at 
a famous course; dine superbly; thrill to nightly enter- 
tainment in spectacular CLUB LA CONCHA — a huge shell 
set at ocean's edge! 


BLAKE SWEATT, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 

For information, reservations, see your Travel Agent 
WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION, Representatives 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Miami, 

New York, Philadelphia, Toronto 














Barbados 


Motor Courts 
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YOUR ISLAND IN THE SUN! 


Barbados 


WEST INDIES 


Climate-perfect living, renowned 
beaches, delightful hotels and 
guest houses, in-bond shopping. 
Yachting, fishing, Island sports 
By sea or same day arrival by air. 
Come a bit further to Barbados 
. highly favorable exchange 
rates boost your dollars 69% for 
overall vacation economy. 


Booklets, details from Travel Agents or 
BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Also Barbados, W.I. * Montreal + London 





Mexico 





Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 


Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at reasonable 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder and rates to: 


Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 
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(Now All Over the U.S. | 
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SUPERIOR 


COURTS UNITED 
INC 


ano 8 SURE / 
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OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATIONS 


A Nation- wide Association 
of Unusually Fine Motels 


White today fe FREE copy of 1959 


mid-year SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 


Superior Courts United, 9. 


“ee. 
DIV. 32 BOX 327, DANIA, FLORIDA 


@ 
= 
-_y 


ARIZONA 











Arizona 


Ctr, 


Ycgow 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 





Free color booklet write: 


Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-L Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 








Wherever 

you go... 

here’s your guide 
to fine accommoda- 
tions. The advertis- 
ers on these Pages 
invite your inquir- 
ies. Write to them 
for additional infor- 
mation, literature 
and reservations. 


























PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





Mid-June to Sept. 


™ Manoir 
ichelieu 


AND COTTAGES “AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 





Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air . . 

Lido beach, heated salt-water 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. Lewis P. Beers, Mgr. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 

your Travel Agent 


& A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


A Sea Voyage 
in your car 


One of the thrills of visiting Prince 
Edward Island is the fifty minute cross- 
ing from the mainland aboard the lux- 
urious S.S. Abegweit—biggest ocean- 
going car ferry in the world—for only 
$3.90 return! And in beautiful Prince 
Edward Island are miles of sunny 
beaches—the warmest water north of 
Florida—sailing, fishing—golfing. 
Come to the Sunkissed Isle—for a 
holiday that’s different! 





For Booklet, Write:- H-2-59 
A. A. Nicholson, Director 
Travel Bureau 
Charlottetown, P.E.1., Canada. 











SWISS FUN IN CANADA 


North of ater skiing, horseback 
riding, tenr eboard, boating, fish 
e Cocktail Bar 
ad ommodations. In 

a our BUDGET VACATION PLAN or SPECIAL 
HONEYMOON WEEKS. $6 
or new folder, write 2 Ray hechieid 


C Ch et aint 


Ste. Marguerite Station, Que. (Tel. 






Plain - cat rtainment 
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Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Sure Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Pian from 
$87.50 weekly. w. and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for folder. Open to October. 
10% discount in rates during Sept. Rates for children 
HANK HODDER 








FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 





Maryland 





Oak Haven Inn 


Old Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedrooms for rest- 
ful vacation. On Tred Avon River for finest boating and 
fishing. Swimming pool and shuffleboard. Rec. by Gour- 
met. Write or call TAlbot 2-1700 for brochure. 


Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md. 


WRITE DIRECT FOR BOOKLET E...SEE TRAVEL 
AGENT OR NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE, 
80 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, TEL. CIRCLE 5-8055 





















VISIT 


ton: 1145 19th St., 


FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS, 
COLOR FOLDER, write Box 718, Williamsburg, 
irginia or contact Res. Offices i . 
Rockefeller Plaza. Tel. Circle 6-6800. Washing- *#O, 
N.W. Tel, REpublic 7-8114. 2G 


VIRGINIA 


burg 


ON YOUR VACATION 


The entire family will find something of interest to see and do in 
f colonial Williamsburg, America’s famous restored city. Plan now 
} to spend three or four days and see the Governor’s Palace, Capitol, 
Raleigh Tavern and other famous exhibition buildings, watch 18th 
century craftsmen and take a trip to nearby Jamestown and York- 
town. Golf, tennis, swimming. 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns * The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $9.00 : 






New York 






























THE TIDES INN 


RGINIA 








wrImmmer 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 
Advance reservations necessary 


3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation 
Office 
30 Rockefeller 


Plaza 
ClIrcle 5-5620 









* 

Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

1600 ft. alt. in Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake. 
Outstanding cottage-lake resort for spring-fall honeymoons 
and summer vacations for the whole family. Round-the- 
clock activities featuring all water sports. Entertainment, 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request. 





Crestmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 


Welcomes your family to a carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
Modern hotel rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Golf and 
tennis pros; tot and teen directors. Reasonable rates. Folder. 





Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 








Families 


Enjoy the Comfort 
and Intimacy of 
Hotel Hershey 


Golf, Swimming, 
Tennis, Riding . . . 


Delicious Food 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms with TV .. 


Private Cottages 
Available for 4-6. 





HERSHEY, PA. 
Open Year ‘Round 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
y our 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 


ry) 














City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 











Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Travel-wise men and women stay 
at the magnificent Barbizon-Plaza— 
40 stories of modern luxury, overlooking 
Central Park. Many rooms have 
magnificent views of the city. Flawless 
continental service and cuisine. 

In Mid-Manhattan—a few minutes. 
walk from the new Coliseum, 
Radio City, Broadway theatres, 
Fifth Avenue stores. Close to 
terminals and transit facilities. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, TV. 
$8.50 to $13, doubles $12 to $20 

For teletype reservations NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 





New York 





Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


do) 


. in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for July 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 





Howell House & Howell House Club 
Here a congenial company gathers each summer to enjoy 
the cultural & entertainment activities of the famous 
Hamptons. Rambling, colonial inn facing village green accom 
modates 125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club 


George & Merle C y, Westh Beach, Long Island 








Fenimore-on-Otsego, Cooperstown 


Lakeside Cabin Colony, 


lodge, snack bar. Fine facilities 
for riding vacation. Trail & country riding. Dreseage & 
jumping lessons. Swimming, fishing, croquet, badmintor 
ping-pong; pvt. dock, 1000 ft. lakefront. Near village 


4. Braider, Mgr., Fiddiestick Farm, Cooperstown, N. Y 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Vermont 


Jamaica 





@-.\e 62> Ceo 


RIGHT FACE 
ON THE WORLD 


Our spaciousness brings hemi- 
spheres of children and par- 
ents into one luxury world. 
Cub Cabana for tots; Young 
Lions Club for intermediates; 
Dutch Treat Club for college 
set; private Cabana Colony for 
adults. Terrace luncheons; 3 
restaurants; putting green; 
water skiing; nightly dancing. 


lid DEN NIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 4-8111 


Euro. & Mod. Amer. pian — reasonable rates 














See ,8 7ex8 


this is 


oiee 
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Personal, friendly atmosphere. Com- 
plete facilities at moderate cost. 
Ocean or pool bathing. Delicious 
food. Ship’s Sun Deck. Entertainment. 
Color brochure. 


Colton Manor 
ATLANTIC CITY 
OVERLOOKING THE BOARDWALK 
MRS. PAUL AUCHTER, OWNER & GEN. MGR. 
Telephone: Atlantic City 4-1151 


Madison Hotel, Atlantic City 


Every modern hotel comfort and luxury—plus personal- 
ized service, meticulous accommodations, and exceptional 
meals at only $4 extra for the Modified American Plan. 
Write Miss Charlotte for free color folder. 


Cherles W. Stitzer, Pres. Phone Atlantic City 4-8191 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
beckons you... 
* Superior Scenery 
* 18-hole Golf 
« Bountiful Menus 
« Pleasing Appointments 
« Courteous Service 
« Space for Relaxation 





Robert H. Beach, Manager 
Phone TR 7-2961 or New York MU 2-4300 














New Jersey 





Haddonfield, New Jersey 
103 air-conditioned reems with 110 mere 
built. Famed restaurant & cocktail 
lounge. 7 meeting reems, parking ter 
0 cars. Swi poet. 
2-7208. Write ter trechure. 











ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N, J. 
Private Beach, Excellent Cuisine, Congenial Guests 
MODIFIED-AMERICAN PLAN RATES 
Spring Loke offers mile-long Boardwalk, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Dancing, Supper Clubs, Summer Theatre, Movies, 
Shops. Fine Highways easily accessible train or motor. 
SEASON from JUNE 26th 
FOR FUN & RELAXATION, come to Spring Lake. 
Brochure and Rates on request 
A. ?. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. Gibson 97700 


Massachusetts 


Ast GavfonGeE 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
trees. only 100 yords from the sea. Warm salt water 

de All sports. Fun and 
companionship with congenial families. 
Lounge. $13 up — 4 are P 


Alsonett 
For Bookie write Ortervitte 16, Mass. 











Cocktail 
meals. 
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PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 


Warren 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Write for Brochure 
Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast 












° 
Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children 
Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track 


FRED O. COSGROVE © Gibson 9-8800 


SEASON 


June 27th—September 8th 














Mugs Looce 


A Distinctive Resort famous for its superb food. 
Private cottages. Waterskiing, swimming, many 
other activities. May 28 to Sept. 28. 

Color Folder. S. A. Crockett, Owner-Mer. 


SOUTH CASCO ... MAINE 





The Emerson House—York Harbor, Me. 


Friendly seacoast resort hotel offers you a relaxed way of 
life with golf, tennis, beach and boats, and other activities 
for your pleasure. Moderate rates. Brochure on request. 


Edmund B. Jackson, Mgr., Box 66, York Harbor, Me. 





The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Pri- 
vate beach Tennis. Go nearby. Fishing. Summer 
Theatre, Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec- 
ommended. Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


rite for rates. The Mclaughlins, Ogunquit, Maine 





Sprucewold Lodge and Log Cottages 
Main Lodge and individual cottages secluded in spruce 
woods, 2 salt water swimming pools. Private sandy ocean 
beach. Boat trips. Social entertainment. Cocktail Lounge 
Delicious food. Reasonable rates. Descriptive folder. Open to 


Sept. 14. Ed H. Berges, Res. Mgr., Boothbay Harbor, Me. 








GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming. All sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines. 
Open June 14 w Sept. 15 
Leaflet. Tel. BR 6-9421 
Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 








(RAILS 








Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun- 
try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 
olf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal. 
$o3 $34 American Plan. Opens June 27. Free Folder. 


Newport 16, Vermont 








Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
& Relaxation. $9.50-$11 incl. meals. A tradition in hospi- 


tality. R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jack New H: hii 








Meadowbrook Motor Inn 

Interstate Traffic Circle, Portsmouth, N.H. Finest accom- 
modations for 200 guests. Completely air conditioned. 
Television. Phones. Heated pool. Playground for children. 
Dining rms. Cocktail lounge. Shops for men & women. 


Reservations—GEneva 6-2700. 
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THE KNUDSON HOUSE 
“NORGE”’ 


EPHRAIM * DOOR COUNTY * WISCONSIN 
Enjoy an ideal vacation in our old world Scandinavian 
atmosphere. Attractive, heated cottage accommoda- 
tions on the shore of lovely Eagle Harbor; as modern 
as today and charming as yesterday. Family type meals 
with Smorgasbord food specialties. American Plan. 
Our 54th year. Send for rates and folder J. Write Box 
85, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 





CAPE COD's 


MOTEL BY THE SEA 


NAUTILUS MOTOR INN 


HOLE 


Mi 





The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun- 
try Inn. Informal social events $ 2-$17.50 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Directly on ocean, 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points, 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach. 
Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 
April to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, President 
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Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

L k A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
ake vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 

No hay fever Sherid. GS. ee Meine 











Ruttger’s Bay Lake Lodge for Families 


Large rustic lodge & cottages on beautiful Bay Lake. Su- 
pervised children's play. All water sports inc luding water 
skiing, riding, good bass fishing, private golf course on 
grounds, AAA Duncan Hines recommended. Write for 


color brochure. Jock Rutiger, Rt. H, Deerwood, Minnesota 





Life of Reilly Lodge 

It’ + Deiat Diffe: ere’ nt! The Reillys invite you to their 
t of Heaven" ‘acationer’s Delight! Beautiful 

Shamroc k Swim Pool. Ride—hike—fish tant or “ Plain 

Loafin”. Food excel.—mod. units. AAA. Auto Club. S. Cal. 
Write: John and Helen Reilly, Badger, California 


. . 

Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge for Families 

eee lodge & cottages nestled among pines & birches. 
autiful sandy bathing beach. Supervised children's rec- 

reational program, 18-hole golf course, tennis, sailing, water 

skiing, riding. Am. Plan. AAA & Duncan Hines rec. Write 


for brochure. Don Rutiger, owner, Bemidji, Minnesota 





The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


All you've ever dreamed of The Golden West! Secluded, 

fabulous scenery, beautiful accommodations, swimming 

pool. bar, superb food. To Nov. 1. Write for brochure. Tel: 
etmore 9F 22. 





Siloam Star Route, Pueble, Colorado 


Ruttger's Pine Beach Lodge for Families 


Minnesota's newest lodge & 32-cottages overlooking beau- 
tiful Gull Lake. Supervised children's pone, gee all 
water poe including water skiing, wide sand beach, 27 
hole golf course free to guests. Write for full color brochure. 





Buzz Rutiger, Box 448H, Brainerd, Mi 


Superb vacation site only 5 
hours by plane from New York. 
See travel agent or Oliver Ker- 
= Associates, Inc., a Fifth 

. N.Y.C. MUrray Hill 7-6862. 








Connecticut 





The Homestead Inn 


New England C ountry Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit *3. 
Left onto Horseneck Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel TO 9-7500. 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 











HAVING TROUBLE 
FINDING 
ACCOMMODATIONS ? 


It 
couldn’ t 
be 


easier! 


Use these pages 
s your directory to 
the most enjoyable 


places to stay. 


You'll be glad you did. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 


For professional or amateur, for a week- 
end or a month, Howipay lists below 
a sampling of courses in the creative arts 
offered throughout the United States 
this summer : 


JUNE 15-sepT. 15. Elias Newman Art 
Classes, Rockport, Mass. Painting in 
oil, casein, water color, with emphasis 
on design, composition and use of color. 


JUNE 15-sepT. 15. William Fisher Art 
School. Kennebunkport, Me. Oil, wa- 
ter color, pencil sketching, ceramics, 
enamel, jewelry, metal work, silk- 
screen textile classes. 


JUNE 22-AuG. 22. Music School, Aspen, 
Col. Private and group instruction and 
participation in all instruments, lec- 
tures and forums on all phases of music. 


JUNE 24-AUG. 28. Pasadena Playhouse 
College of Theatre Arts, Pasadena, 
Calif. Specialized courses to develop 
talent for television, motion pictures 
and the theater. 


JUNE 27-AUG. 22. Pemaquid Seminar, 
Damariscotta, Me. Discussion groups 
in creative writing, great ideas and 
literature. 


JUNE 28-AUG. 23. National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. Instruction 
and laboratory experience in instru- 
ments, composition, conducting, en- 
sembles. 


JUNE 28—AUG. 29. Huckleberry Work- 
shop, Hendersonville, N.C. Painting 
classes in all mediums, crafts instruc- 
tions, workshops and lectures in cre- 
ative writing. 

JUNE 29-AUuG. 7. The School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Classes in fine arts, design, advertising 
art and art education. 


JUNE 29-auG. 9. Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Study 
groups and classes in instrumental and 
choral music, composition, ensemble 
performances under the direction of 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


JUNE 29-AUG. 29. Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival, Lee, Mass. Classes in ballet, 
modern and ethnic dance; courses in 
dance composition, stagecraft and 
audio-visual aids. Ted Shawn, director. 


JULY 1—AUG. 23. Perry-Mansfield School 
of the Theatre and Dance, Steamboat 
Springs, Col. Techniques, directing, 
mime, make-up, stage production, cos- 
tuming. 


JULY 6-17. School of Music and the 
Arts, Idyllwild, Calif. Folk music of 
the world for singers and instrumen- 
talists. Idyllwild also offers courses in 
the dance, drama, creative writing, 
photography. 

yuLY 6-AUG. 15. Berkley Summer 
Music School, Nasson College, Spring- 
vale, Me. Instrumental study, chamber 
music, orchestras, chorus and concerts. 


JULY 6-AUG. 16. Connecticut College 
School of Dance, New London, Conn. 
Technique, composition, practice and 
performance of modern dance. Faculty 
includes José Limon, Helen Tamiris. 


JULY 6-AUG. 22. School of Music, 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
N.Y. Instruction in orchestral instru- 
ments, classes in orchestral and choral 
conducting, teaching courses. In addi- 
tion Chautauqua offers courses in art, 
photography, theater, creative writing. 


JULY 6-AUG. 28. Fletcher Farm Craft 
School, Ludlow, Vt. Instruction in 
weaving, painting, Early American 
decoration, ceramics, jewelry, gem- 
stone grinding. Sponsored by Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen. 


JULY 18-31. Writers’ Conference, Cali- 
fornia Western University, San Diego, 
Calif. Lectures, round-table discussion 
and workshops on the mystery novel, 
playwriting, science fiction, poetry and 
nonfiction. 

JULY 20-aUG. 6. Columbia University 
Writers’ Conference, New York, N.Y. 
Lectures on the short story, poetry, 
novel, biography, nonfiction and writ- 
ing for the stage, by Leonie Adams, 
Martha Foley and others. 


JULY 20-AUG. 7. Writers’ Conference in 


the Rocky Mountains, University of 


Colorado, Boulder, Col. Workshops in 
the novel, short story, poetry, popular 
science, juvenile writing, nonfiction, 
television drama and marketing led by 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Virginia Sorensen, 
Stewart Holbrook. 


JULY 26—AUG. |. Suffield Writer-Reader 
Conference, Suffield Academy, Suffield, 
Conn. Group discussions and demon- 
Strations on understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the written word. Guest 
lecturers include Padraic Colum, Louis 
Untermeyer. 


JULY 27-AUG. 8. Portland State Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore. Workshop classes 
in water colors, conducted by Chicago 
artist Francis Chapin. 


AuG. 1-14. Star Island Writers’ Con- 
ference, Star Island (Isle of Shoals), 
Portsmouth, N.H. Discussion and con- 
ferences in creative writing and literary 
criticism. Readings by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll from her own works. 

AUG. 2-8. Writing and Publishing Sem- 
inar, Antioch Coilege, Yellow Springs, 
O. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry con- 
ferences, workshops and lectures. 


AUG. 3-14. Second’ Annual Writers’ 
Conference, Portland State College, 
Portland, Ore. Workshops, panel dis- 
cussions and lectures on the writer's 
craft and techniques. Guest lecturer: 
Jacques Barzun. 


AUG. 12-26. Writers’ Conference, Bread 
Loaf, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. Lectures and workshops on the 
novel, short story, nonfiction, poetry 
and juvenile writing. Faculty includes 
John Ciardi, Nancy Hale. Guest lec- 
turer: Robert Frost. 


AUG. 17-28. University of New Hamp- 
shire Writers’ Conference, Durham, 
N.H. Group discussion, criticism and 
personal conferences on problems and 
opportunities in writing and publish- 
ing. Special lecturer: A. S. Burack of 
The Writer. 











Author of the popular “Travel Guide to Europe,” 


TEMPLE FIELDING reports: 


“SAS gives you a double reward .. . jet flights 
and extra cities in Europe at no extra fare!” 


“The rewards for choosing SAS are 
tops in my book,” says Temple Field- 
ing. “You whisk through Europe on 
the Rolls-Royce powered SAS Cara- 
velle, world’s quietest pure jet... . at 
no jet surcharge. You fly to Europe 
transatlantic or transpolar on the 


magnificent SAS DC-7C. Then you 
can visit up to 19 extra cities at no 
extra fare. This bonus includes Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Geneva, Vienna— 
many available by SAS Jet.” Mail 
coupon below for folders filled with 
pictures, travel ideas and costs. 


SAS serves more cities with pure jets than any other airline in the world! 


> bikie 


SAS, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE! Please send me your JET AGE 


FinSt OVER THE po,, 







SOANWOINAVIAN AIREINMES SISTEM 
The Giobai Airline 


See your SAS agent 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
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NAME 
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s TRAVEL PLANNING PACKAGE 





ADDRESS 


city 





STATE 





MY SAS AGENT IS 
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FAMOUS STEAKS 


« 


5 





5 FILET ‘MIGNON 


You can’t buy them in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U.S. Prime Filet Mignon (beef 
tenderloin steak) has been served by 
luxury restaurants, fine hotels and ex- 
clusive clubs for over 30 years. Tender 
and flavorful, aged to mellow perfection. 
Quick-frozen, packed in dry ice; perfect 
arrival guaranteed. 

Box of 16 Filet Mignons $32 Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 1%" thick Prepaid 


Write for the new brochure and price list 
of Pfaeizer meats, poultry and seafood. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 
Dept. 77 * Chicago G, Ill. * YArds 7-7100 
© 1%9 Ptaeizer Brothers 


NOW Science mae 


shows you how to 
Learn by "EAR" 


ladies & gentlemen... 
NOW YOU CAN SAR AWAKE AND ASLEEP 


dee think wh at mean te ou in dollars a ont contencn, 








earn a language, epeech, sth igures, 

4 OVERNIGHT and "a arn it “t ASTER 

KET uN it BETTER 

r appens when scientifically proved Dormiphone 

© memory for you awake and asleep and 
! your sleeping time to 

! & addition, thie 











ide 
& Demonstration 


ee 








eleeclaeeetieleedeieetenteetedee tertile eledaete tte 4 
| MODERNOPHONE. INC. Circle 7-0830 ; 
, 296-079 Rede City, N. ¥. 20, H 
1 m EE Book. | am interested " 
rv ‘DO MIP as ya and what it can do 
' 10 salesman will call ' 
i ' 
' NAMI ' 
' ' 
! ADDRESS i 
‘ ' 
' crry ZONE STATE ' 
© My main interest in Dormiphonics is for ' 
' ¢ ) La arnin ( cech Improvement ! 
' ¢ ) Memoriza ( ool or College Work 1 
L 
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HAND-PRINTED /- 
POSTERS 


American 19th Century 


Unusual Collection— Decorative — |n Color 
i #1 - $100,000 REWARD FOR 

MURDERER OF LINCOLN with 
iNMustrations of three assassin 
94-CIVIL WAR-CAVALRY RE- 
CRUITMENT, et stallion. 
#5-THE GOLD RU TRAVEL 
VIA RIVERBOAT, old sidewhee! 
boat 


#3-T. Roosevelt, election #2-5 
4 James, theatrical *6-Sauff, com 
mercial 
1 ist Edition limited to 750 num 
} bered posters Anunusual gift! Of 
| imierest to discriminating buyers 


j for library, den, living room, ofice 





*) Hand-printed on tine vellums—beauti- 
fully Wustrated in color—targe (2x3 teet)— 
Collector's registration certificate. Each 
_| poster $4.56, 3 for $12.00, 6 for $22.50 or send 


for Free Prospectus. 
| FLAGHOUSE, INC., 2010H 3rd Ave., N.Y. C. 28 








Sports man 


ofessional forester type 
the ing Compass in com 


pact pocket size for out 
doorsmen, Accurate and 
easy to use for locating 
your hunting camp and 
following map courses 
making preliminary sus 
veys making out mining 
claims, etc. 244” diam.; 
wt. only 4 ozs.. At your 
dealer or order by mail. 
Complete with illustrated 
Dealer $ 95 gvide showing how to moke 
Inquiries g. full use of sighting compass 
Invited Send check or m.o. (No COD's) 






LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC 
4445 N. E. GLISAN ST:°. PORTLAND 13, ORE 





WHAT EVERY 
CHAMPION KNOWS 









-BUT eee 
: They are NOT 


x” the clubs he plays 


Though he may play with clubs that bear his 
name, every tournament-playing, subsidized 
professional knows this for a fact: His clubs 
are NOT the same stock clubs sold to the 
average golfer. Most professionals get very 
special, made-to-order service from the big 
club-makers. 

It's just as important to YOU, and every 
average golfer, that your clubs be made to 
fit YOU—your personal specifications, your 
playing style; for unless your clubs are so 
made, your swing is bound to suffer. Yet, 
supremely important as it is, this made-to- 
order service is not available to average 
golfers anywhere, except from Kenneth Smith. 

Kenneth Smith clubs are hand made -— 
CUSTOM MADE AFTER THE ORDER IS RECEIVED, 
to fit each customer's physical characteristics 
and playing style. They fit one golfer and one 
only-—and because they fit, he can play 
relaxed, swing more easily, control his shots 
better, get consistently lower scores. 

So, to play your best, do as the 

champions do — get your clubs cus- 

tom made. Get Kenneth Smith clubs, 

made expressly for you. Write TODAY 

- ay catalog and Correct Fitting 
Cha 


Kenneth mi 


BOX 41-H KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


World's Largest Custom Club Maker 


ete) 
CLUBS 








CONVERSATION PIECE 


From Bermuda 


Grace your home or table with this exqui- 
site Bermuda 350th Anniversary 10” 
Plate. It’s adorned with the “Sea Venture” 
(shipwrecked here in 1609), the coats-of- 
arms of Bermuda and the 9 Parishes. Soft 
blue design on white. Fine bone china by 
Shelley of England. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. $5.99 ppd. Send order to Dept. 7. 


HAGE. 




















America’s newest and most wanted bath 
aid—the TERRY RUB-A-DUB helps to 
“p massage, exercise and clean your bc mag ina 
g ade of fine terry 
[/ cloth, in assorted colors with a spec dally designed 
9 automatic closing pocket that hol 
soap securely. It is a necessity for every member 
of the family and areal contribution to your health 
Satisfaction guaranteed, please specify color 
Send only $1.00 (ppd) check or money order to: 


TERRY RUB-A-DUB 
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404 West 42nd St. N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 











ee LAY 


The summer months always bring a variety of lively things to 
do, places to go. There are vacation trips, picnics, pleasantly informal 
gatherings at home. It’s a time to dress crisply but comfortably, to add 


zest to alfresco meals with specially tempting foods, to introduce cool, 


Contemporary Elegance 
Two sleek-lined 

pins hand-sculptured 

in sterling silver 

and set with a genuine 

cultured pearl. 

Abundance (right), $10.95; 
Amplitude (left), $9.30. 
Postpaid, incl. fed. tax. 


C. J. Bronson, 
108 MacDougal St., 
NYC. 12 















Summer Lacework 

to grace your lawn, patio or terrace. 
This wrought-iron end 

table or cocktail table comes 

in choice of blue, white, 

1614” high, 
23” in diameter. Fully 


pink or black enamel. 
assembled, $10.95, express collect. 


The Hitching Post, 
263 Glen Cove Ave., Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


Holiday Luxury item 















for the chic sportswoman. 

White all-wool knitted vests with 
golf or tennis motif 

handsewn in red, 

white or blue leather with 

white beads. Small, medium or large. 
$25 each, plus postage. 

I. Magnin & Co., 3240 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Floral Trio 

in suéde-lined, Italian print 
nylon with rose-colored pattern. 
Key case, 314” x 3”, $3.50. 
French purse, 5” x 4”, 

has bill compartment with 

4 card wings, and coin purse. $7.50. 
Glasses case, 634” long, is 
foam-rubber padded. 

$3.95. Postpaid. Foster House, 
430 S. Jefferson St., 

Peoria, IIl. 
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SHOPPER 


breezy touches to your patio or terrace and a summer gaiety indoors. A 


tall order? Not at all. You'll find any number of attractive suggestions in 


these and the surrounding columns—all carefully chosen from the finest 


sources across the country—to help you enjoy your summer to the hilt. 


Willow Wine Basket 
filled with tempting imported 





cheeses for your weekend 

host or hostess. The three pounds 
of assorted cheeses 

include: Provolone, Chantilly, 
Camembert, Tilsit, Edam, 

Brie and Stilton. $10, postpaid. 






Cheese of All Nations, 
235 Fulton St., N.Y.C. 7. 

































































Deep patch pockets with hand- 








screened dove design and 








contrasting tie belt accent this striped 








denim wrap-around 











for gardening or sun-lounging. 








In turquoise and white 
with green-and-turquoise accents, or 





gold-and-white stripe set 

off with red and gold. Sizes, 8-18. 
$19.95, postpaid. Old Pueblo 
Traders, Box 4035, Tucson, Ariz. 











































Sea Sandais 
for little beachcombers. 

These unbreakable acetate plastic 
sandals are shaped 

to foot contour. Soles are 

filled with mineral oil in which 
colored plastic beads, 

fish and turtles float. For ages 2 to 12, 
in small, medium or large. 

Give regular shoe size. 

$2.95, postpaid. The Added Touch, 
Wynnewood, Penna. 


> 
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Laundry Mascots 





Just the thing to beguile 
youngsters—a perky 
blue denim dog or red gingham 
cat for their personal 

laundry. Or they can use one 

of them just 

to hold pajamas. $2.65 

each, postpaid. Carroll Reed Ski 
Shops, North Conway, N.H. 
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Vacation in your own back yard... 


Have an ocean-fresh 


CLAMBAKE 


from 


MAINE 


plus HALF PECK STEAMER CLAMS ALL READY 


TO COOK IN A DISPOSABLE LOBSTER STEAMER 


An authentic clambake direct from Maine all set to cook on arrival. 

Maine Lobsters—1'% lbs., meaty best-eating size—and steamer clams 
cushioned in sea-chill rockweed for real steamed flavor. Iced all the 

way, live delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles. Easy to cook, 

just punch hole in steamer lid, add water, let steam—it’s all ready to serve. 
Extra Bonus: Two 1-lb. tins Indian Pudding, traditional 

clambake dessert, included at no extra charge now until Sept. 18. 
Complete, $15.95 plus express charges collect. Every order 

acknowledged. All cooking and eating directions included. 











| SALTWATER FARM Inc.® Damoriscotta 8, Maine ] 
| I attach my check for: (All shipments express collect) | 
l $15.95 Maine Clambake of 8 Lobsters, % hk. clams, Indian Pudding | 
| Double quantity in large steamer, $28. i 

Send me your catalogue of seafoods | 
| Name | 
| Address j 
| Town Zone State. 3 cee | 

















AWARD 
WINNING 
DESIGN 







SPECIAL! 
Only 7.95 


This award-winning design is on permanent display at the 
Chicago Museum. Winner of the Craftsmen Award when dis- 
played in Moscow. A truly rare and magnificent chess set 
designed by world famous sculptor Peter Ganine. A master- 
piece of craftsmanship, highly polished, heavily weighted, 
felted, and hand ly gift packaged. The popular 3/2” 
king size set is available in ivory & black. 7.95 plus 75¢ post- 
age or ivory & red 8.95 plus 75¢ postage. A gift that will be 
treasured for a lifetime. Sotisfaction positively guaranteed. 


R. H. McCLINTIC, 5808 Tujunga Avenue, North Hollywood, California 














Identifies 
40 slides, 
at once. 
ww «= 1’ 
illuminated top permits rapid 
selection of slides for fast ar- 
rangement in projector maga- 
zine. It’s easy .. . 

It’s fast . 

It’s fun! 


SLIDE-SORTER 


H. E. GEIST co. Satisfaction or 
0612 Lorain Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio Money Refunded 


Send Check or Money Order + No C.0.D.’s 














e*eeee#seee#se8etee#e#e#ee#e#e#e### 
: ly FREE COLOR PRINT 

CY from negatives or slides 
In BONUS attractive stand-up mount. Mail this ad with 


e 

© 

hd Kodacolor negative or color slide. You will receive an 
@ oversized color print FREE! 
° 
7 
so 


We CGcerican, *M SERVICE 
DEPT. HA 7 P.O. BOX 1707, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Offer expires 9-1-59. One to a customer 
e*eeee#e eee 











SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


é f 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries ... all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces 





exotic 


entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are . 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 








WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS : 


Los Angeles 24, California 





Is your dog tortured by 
Summer Eczema like the 
*‘Before’’ dog pictured? 4 
HILO DIP and OINT- ; 
MENT remove the real 

cause of this hot-weather tog 
scourge; have worked ‘ 
wonders for many thou- 

sands of dogs. Send $2.35 

for complete treatment. 

THE HILO COMPANY DIP & O 
Dept. F-7 Norwalk, Conn. 








Sjaatclal 


to center 
your entertainment 





ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


Intriguing is the word for this commu- 
nity of activity with its wonderful restau- 
rants, smart shops, and the fascination 


of seeing television in action. There's 
great entertainment, too, at the Radio 
City Music Hall and in an exciting 


Guided Tour through this city within a 
city and in the various exhibit halls 
—American Cyanamid, Curtiss Wright, 
U.S. Rubber, R. C. A., and the Chase 
Manhattan Money Museum. Discover 
the wonder of Rockefeller Center now, 
in all its gaiety and glamor. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR AND OBSERVATION 
ROOF + NBC TELEVISION TOUR + RESTAURANTS OF 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER + RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


FREE Illustrated Color Brochure. Write 
Dept. X2, Box 491, Radio City Station, 
New York 19, New York. 





WANT 
PERFECT 
COLOR 
PICTURES? 


Get a Weston Exposure 
Meter. You'll get perfect 
exposures every time... 
perfect color . perfect 
movies ... as well as black 
and white. At all dealers. 


WESTON 


exposure meters 


134 
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Sallior Beware 

Here’s a provocative duo for 
seaside wear: an 

Italian straw hat and matching 
bag, each belted in red, 

white and blue, with a gay little 
wooden sailor tucked in the 
bow. Hat, $7, fits all sizes. 
Rope-handled bag, 17’’ deep, 
with cotton lining, $8. 
Postpaid. Gobbi Hats, 

28 W. 31st St., N.Y.C. 17 





Double Header 
This clever, silver-plated 

or gold-plated key 

ring slides apart to make two 
from one. You can leave 

car keys with parking 
attendant or keep home 

and office keys separate. $1.25, 
postpaid. Cortley Gifts, 

305 E. 83rd St., N.Y.C. 28 


Coachman Slippers 

in satin, embroidered with 

lotus blooms and dotted with pearl 
beads. Fully lined, soft 

leather soles. Choice 

of red on white or gold on 

black. Small, medium or large. 
$2.98, postpaid. Breck’s 

of Boston, 376 Breck Bldg., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Cooler Chest 

for picnics. It’s 24-gauge steel 
with blue baked-on enamel 
finish. Galvanized 

liner, sliding tray, glass-fiber 
insulation, detachable 

2” 0: 13" 2 3". ee 


pick and opener included. 


serving-tray lid. 2 


$18, express collect. 
Macy’s, Herald Sq., N.Y.C. 1 





Beach Whimsy 
This white terry-cloth beach 
towel, trimmed with 

yellow or pink denim, is 

a generous 6’ x 3’. Denim pocket 
with print screened in 

black contains 18” x 30” 

terry face towel. And there’s a 
striped denim pocket for 
sunglasses. $6.50, postpaid. 

Gay Gifts, 388 Queen Anne Road, 
Teaneck, N.J. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
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YOURS BY MAIL! 





Travel Clean 
with 
“Holiday”, the only creme-type detergent in a tube— 
designed for travelers everywhere. Light weight, fits 
anywhere (as easy to carry as toothpaste). Eliminate 
bulky containers, ‘‘messy”’ liquids, “spilly’’ powders. 
Travels light, more than 35 applications in one tube. 


$400 
POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


NO C.O.D. 
Pa. Res. add 3% % tax 


Travel clean the modern way 
with your tube of “Holiday” 


Order today from: 
Helene Products, Box 5, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
money back if not delighted 





GEORGE SAYERS 
CUSTOM GOLF CLUBS 
ARE BEST BECAUSE 


“\ THEY'RE MADE FOR YOU 


JR 


write now for your brochure 


GEORGE SAYERS 


(i 
MA) 


L 


E. &H. Sales, Box 6139, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Sets of 10 Color Slides 


pn] NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 

la EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 

r+ the world ... right in your own home. 
[mmm '} Hundreds of sets to choose from. . . 


only $1.75 "s js" 








Don’t Risk Infection! 


Protect feet in strange showers, 
tubs, with effective, inexpensive pa- 
per StePons®. Traveler's pack, 5%" x 
5" x 1", with 20 folded StePons, fits 
glove compartment or bag. Order 
now, $1 postpaid. 





ze 
- Free list of sets by return mail. 
WRITE TODAY!..... . H2 
> "430 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


Wash. 11, D. C. 





TELESCOPE $398 
25X-45X-75X 


n one Pay ay 3 
5X 


3825 Georgia Ave. 
variable 25xX- 


Thre 
mnification, 


NI Ew 25 power for ultra 
bright images 45 and 75 power 
for long range. ae 
to bring distant stars, 

moons, objects, 
sports events 
75 times 

closer. 

















st powerful 
ope oa anywhere 

r this eee a low vues: 
Ameri can made, 5 sectio Opens 36”, 
closes 1 ft.; contains 4 “around & polished 
lenses. Can also be wu sed as powerful compound micro- 
‘ope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
ohete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


CRITERION CO., Dept. HBD-31 » 331 CHURCH STREET, 








Holiday’s NEW REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
School & Camp Announcements for 1959, 
available July 15. 

For your free copy of this informative 
DIRECTORY of Schools, Colleges, Camps 
and Home Study Programs, write to: 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











KODACOLOR One-Time Offer 


Fone _s To Prove Our Super Quality & Low Price § 
10 ENLARGED COLOR PRINTS $450 1 

autiean SIZE 3%x5 or 3¥%2x3¥%2 Evrepaia f 

: thisAd From your KODACOLOR film negatives § 
i] For all other color processing, send i 
1 for our low Price List & Film Mailer | 
I largest & Oldest Mail Order Lab.in the East. Est.1919 | 
2 BELL LCOLOR LABS- * Dept. a. _ Englewood, N. J. Jt 


. copemet 














HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Tipping—VU.S.A.,1959 


Q. “With costs of everything rising, has inflation hit U.S. tipping customs as well ?” 
L.N., St. Paul, Minn. 


Yes, since most tipping is based on a percentage of the tab. Although for 
minor services the amount remains standard, tipping varies with locale and 
quality of accommodations. Here are some current basic figures. 


Taxis: 15% to 25% of the meter charge, the higher figure if the cabbie helps with 
luggage. 


RAIL TRAVEL: On daytime trips, using parlor-car space, tip the porter 25c on a 
journey up to 6 hours; over that, 50c. On overnight trips, the Pullman porter 
usually gets 50c or 75Sc for berth or roomette space; $1 for more elaborate accom- 
modation. Station porters charge 35c per bag (not a tip), though a little extra will 
be appreciated. 


AIR TRAVEL: No tips ever to airline employees. 


MEALs: Lunch counters, standard restaurants, 10% to 15%. Better hotel dining 
rooms and luxury spots, 15% to 20%; $2 to $5 to captain for special seating and 
service. Washroom attendants, 25c; hat-check attendant, 25c. 


HorELs: On short stays in large city hotels, it’s not customary to tip the chamber- 
maid unless special service has been requested. If you do wish to leave a tip, 50c a 
night would be appropriate. A bellhop gets 25c for a minimum service; 50c to $1 
if you've a lot of luggage. Doorman, 25c if he calls a cab for you. 


Resort Hotets: On the American plan, where you have the same chambermaid 
and waitress for your entire stay, a minimum of $4 a week to the chambermaid ($6 
for a couple), and $10 a week to the waitress ($15 or more per couple); $2 mini- 
mum to the headwaiter if he has been exceptionally helpful. 


BARBERS & HAIRDRESSERS: 25c minimum to the barber for a haircut, higher if 
further services are requested. Shoeshine boy, 10c. Women tip a hairdresser 50c 
minimum for shampoo and set, manicurist 25c, and a proportionate tip for more 
elaborate services. 


Historic American Ships 


Q. “My son is intensely interested in America’s old-time ships. Can you give me locations 
of some that are open to the public?” T.C., Louisville, Ky. 


Frigate CONSTITUTION, U.S. Navy Yard, Charleston (Boston), Mass. “Old Iron- 
sides,”’ built in 1794, is one of three frigates which founded the U.S. Navy. Open 
daily, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission: free. 


Whaleship CHARLES W. MORGAN, square-rigged training ship JOSEPH CONRAD, and 
the schooner AUSTRALIA, Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn. Moored at the piers of the 
restored mid-19th Century New England seaport and ship-building community. 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except Thanksgiving and Christmas. Admission: 
adults $1.50, children 25c. 


U.S.S. oLympIA, Pier 9, Foot of Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Commodore George 
Dewey’s (““You may fire when you are ready, Gridley”’) Spanish-American War 
flagship. Open daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday and holidays, noon to 6 p.m. Ad- 
mission: adults 50c, children 25c. 


U.S.S. NIAGARA, Foot of State St., Erie, Pa. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry's 
flagship in the historic 1813 battle of Lake Erie. Open daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission: free. 


RIVER QUEEN, (formerly the GORDON C. GREENE), Manatee River, Bradenton, Fla. 
Last of the stern-wheeler Mississippi River packets, built in mid-19th Century, 
and operated as a passenger and freight carrier until 1952. Open daily as a res- 
taurant and cocktail bar. 


U.S.S. Texas, San Jacinto State Park (near Houston), Tex. Moored at the battle- 
ground, the TEXAs is the only survivor of the dreadnought class. Open daily, 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sept. 17 to April 29. During remainder of year, from noon to 
6 p.m. Admission: adults 30c, children 20c. 


Ship BALCLUTHA, Pier 43, Embarcadero (near Fisherman’s Wharf), San Francisco, 
Cal. Last of the great Cape Horn fleet, this seventy-year-old three-masted sailing 
vessel is now a floating museum. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer, 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. rest of year. Admission: adults 50c, children 25c. 
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A MOTOR CAR TO QUICKEN THE PULSE . . . the fabulous Fiat. Beneath its smart Italian 
styling is the world-famous Fiat engineering that gives it fabulous endurance . . . makes it trouble- 
free, comfortable, satisfying . . . fills it with the urge to GO. Shown above is the Series 1200 Full 
Light Sedan . . 


Suggested prices for the Series 500 start at $1098. plus $25. make-ready charge. There are four 


. suggested price $1998, at port of entry, New York, plus $35, make-ready charge. 


series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. See your Fiat dealer or phone or write 
..- FIAT MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Longacre 5-7034... 
In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Oni... . . FLAT 





Los 
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LOWER than Any Other Scheduled Airline from New York to 
BRITAIN -NORWAY- SWEDEN -DENMARK- GERMANY - LUXEMBOURG 


FULL TOURIST SERVICE 2 complimentary full-course meals, 
Cognac, midnight snack. More space, fewer passengers. 
SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS never more than 400 
miles from an airport. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


la ry 
IceLANDIG| IRLINES 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 
PL 7-8585 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 















« Restaurant Landmark of MPORTED ENGLISH GIN adi 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 





MPORTED FRENCH VERMOUTH 
AM PENROSE & CO. inc PHIL, PA—944 


, &\ THERE'S ONLY ONE 
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t’s not only the par shoot- 
ers who are buying Titleists in 
ever increasing numbers. The 
golf cart set is getting into the 
act too—in a big way. 

Perhaps one reason is that with a 
Titleist they enjoy golf more, play 
a better game. That’s the same 
reason that more pros and ama- 
teurs in big time tournaments 
play Titleist than any other ball. 
They've been doing this for 10 
years—and remember, no one is 
paid to play Titleist. 

Titleist is sold, like all Acushnet 
balls, thru golf course pro shops 


only. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS , 


= 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL 
Continued from Page 127 


weather vane soaring even higher 
on its metal stem. That six-foot-six 
weather vane is wortha second look. 
Its scars do not show from the path, 
but it still bears bullet marks put 
there by British soldiers, who used it 
as a target when they held the city. 

A sign on the door says PUSH—the 
only requirement for admission. 
The visitor steps into a narrow 
lobby. To the right, a staircase leads 
to private quarters on the second 
floor, where a remarkable library of 
old tomes occupies one end and an 
apartment for the resident custodian 
the other. On the left side of the 
lobby stands a showcase filled with 
old-fashioned tools, assorted coins— 
run-of-the-mill relics, mostly, except 
for one hollow metal ball, corroded 
and riddled with holes. Long ago it 
was an ornament on the weather- 
vane stem, and took its share of 
British pot shots. 

Inside the spacious main chamber, 
the full meaning of the Hall comes 
through. A rectangle nearly fifty 
feet long and thirty wide, it radiates 
a sense of 18th Century grace and 
dignity, carrying the mind back 
swiftly to pre-Revolutionary times. 
The windows are original, their 
woodwork skillfully grooved by 
hand in the 1770's, and the antique 
glass of the panes yields a wavy 
view of things outside. The walls are 
painted light gray now, not white- 
washed, as in the beginning, but 
they hold a wealth of patriotic me- 
mentos. One exhibit contains, in a 
single frame, letters by early nota- 
bles—among them William Penn, 
Washington, Jefferson and John 
Hancock. In one corner is displayed 
Signer Robert Morris’ waistcoat, a 
fancy silk affair. In another, railed 
off, stand nine black-painted chairs, 
all authentic pieces. 

At the west end is a long desk 
such as Peyton Randolph might 
have used when he presided over 
the First Continental Congress. No 
matter how much the Hall has 
changed since then, it is easy to 
imagine the fifty-five delegates (from 
every Colony but Georgia) in ses- 
sion here. George Washington was 
on hand, and Patrick Henry of the 
whiplash tongue, and both Adamses, 
John and Samuel. Lexington and 
actual war were still a good six 
months away, yet these men were al- 
ready risking the conflict—and their 
necks-—by their debates. 

Although this was the Hall’s fin- 
est moment, time has not frozen 
around it. Mixed in with the Revo- 
lutionary exhibits are those of the 
Carpenters’ Company —banners, 
more tools, photographs of mem- 


bers from far back to the present— 
so that a continuity is pointed up. 
The Company dates from 1724, its 
roots reaching back to the medieval 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
of London. Architect, designer, con- 
tractor, builder—all these pursuits 
were embraced by the term “car- 
penter” in Colonial times, and such 
men formed the American organiza- 
tion. Their purpose was to teach 
building design and to help one an- 
other, or their widows and children, 
if trouble struck. In booming Phila- 
delphia, they prospered. They ab- 
sorbed rival organizations. They is- 
sued a book of prices, setting a shil- 
lings-and-pence value on every oper- 
ation in house carpentry, and treated 
the contents as top-secret matter. 
By the time the Company was for- 
mally incorporated, in 1790, the 
Hall was virtually finished and the 
treasury drawing good rents. 

The roster of users is impressive. 
Among political groups, a Pennsyl- 
vania convention met here in May 
of 1776 and notified the Second 
Continental Congress, on little au- 
thority besides its own, that Penn- 
sylvania was ready for the break 
with England. Among learned bod- 
ies, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia and the American Philo- 
sophical Society, each the oldest of 
its kind in the nation, took space 
here, as did the Franklin Institute 
with its mineral collections and 
models of machinery. The Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy was born 
here—the world’s first. The list of 
occupants includes Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s pioneer Bank of the United 
States, the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
the Second Bank of the United 
States and the Federal Customs. 

Many private benevolent groups 
were tenants of the Company in the 
first half of the 19th Century. They 
include the Pilots’ Company, or- 
ganized to help “decayed pilots, 
their widows and children”; the 
Magdalen Society, “instrumental in 
recovering to honest rank in life, 
those unhappy females,” and so 
forth; the Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons, another 
for Promoting Vaccination Among 
the Poor, still another for the Edu- 
cation of Female Children, and a 
Hibernian Society whose aim was to 
see that Irish people sailing for 
America did not suffer at the hands 
of cruel skippers. 

Finally commercialism came to 
the Hall, to be followed by patriotic 
protests that ultimately turned it 
into a shrine. The low point came 
with the tenancy of the Wolbert 
Company, auctioneers, who occu- 
pied the whole building from 1838 
to 1857. An anonymous visitor from 
Virginia commented scornfully: 
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I write this from the celebrated Car- 
penters’ Hall, a structure that will ever 
be deemed sacred while national liberty 
is cherished on earth. . . . In fact the 
hall is lumbered up with beds, looking 
glasses, chairs, tables, pictures, ready 
made clothes and all the trash and 
trumpery which usually grace the 
premises of a knight of the hammer. 


And in 1848, historian Benson Los- 
sing wrote in thunderous fury: 


What a desecration! Covering the 
facade of the very Temple of Freedom 
with placards of groveling mammon! 


Mounting reverence for the Hall 
brought action finally in 1857. The 
Company restored and refitted the 
structure and dedicated it to its 
higher function at a general meeting 
held that year. The date was Sep- 
tember fifth, the day the First Con- 
tinental Congress had convened. 

Thus the historic edifice survived 
both as a shrine and as a guild hall, 
and with it the archaic fellowship of 
“carpenters.” Today the members, 
still mostly builders plus a few ar- 
chitects, hold the stewardship of an 
endowment estimated at upwards of 
$150,000. They keep the Hall in 
shining repair. Annually they award 
a certificate and a $300 prize to a 
talented apprentice in the Philadel- 
phia area. And four times a year 
they hold a general meeting in their 
Hall. There is a catered dinner, a 
formal address. All the committees 
report—even the two that are ves- 
tigial now. One is the Committee on 
Book of Prices, which has the easiest 
job on earth, considering current 
penalties for price fixing. The other 
is the Committee on Vice and Im- 
morality, whose chairman stolidly 
reports no derelictions as of the 
hour. 

Both Company and Hall have 
come into modern times remarkably 
unchanged. Their interdependence 
is clear: without the Hall as a rally- 
ing point, the Company would in 
time have died the death of the ob- 
solete, and without the dedication of 
its members, the Hall today could 
hardly wear its years so gracefully. 

—Harry NICKLES 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position T-Top; M- Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
Cover - Ronald Searle 
Culver Service 
16-- Aaron G. Fryer (Black Star), 
Stephen Biggs 
26 - Authenticated News 
46-47 Joseph Muench 
49--Chuck Abbott (Rapho-Guillu- 


mette) 
50-51 Joseph Muench 
§2-53-—-Stephen Biggs, Esther Hender- 


sen (Rapho-Guillumette) 

55 — Ferenc Berko 
56-57—-George Leavens, Elliott Erwitt 
58-59 — Elliott Erwitt (Magnum) 
60-61 — Elliott Erwitt, F.P.G. 
62-63--John L. Stage, Pictorial Parade 
64-69 Magnum 

71— Elliott Erwitt (Magnum) 
72-73— Burt Glinn, Elliott Erwitt 
80-81 -—John Bryson, Fred Lyon, Arthur 


Shay 
91— Hans Namuth 
127—Jerome K. Andersen 
132-134— Caldy-Pagano 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
\S80S BLACK, SEA puss 


14 EXCITING COUNTRIES INCLUDING 


RUSSIA and RUMANIA 
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On the Luxurious 23,000-ton, 21 knot “OLYMPIA” 


52 DAYS * 18 PORTS * 13,254 MILES 


$995 up 


From New York 
February 2, 1960 


CASABLANCA + MALTA * 
HAIFA RHODES 
CONSTANTSA ° ODESSA 
ATHENS * DUBROVNIK °* 
CANNES * BARCELONA * 
GIBRALTAR * CADIZ * 


ALEXANDRIA 
ISTANBUL 
YALTA 
NAPLES 
MAJORCA 
LISBON 


Shore Excursions, Expertly-organized 
port and inland sight-seeing in all 14 


countries, affords first-hand contact 
with enchanting customs and cuisine, 
scenic and cultural attractions 


arranged by AMERICAN EXPRESS. 


eeeeeee ee ee eee eee eens 


FIRST CHOICE! Last season’s Cruise carried 
more passengers than any other major win- 
ter Cruise. Now 18 Ports on Seven Seas of 
the Mediterranean area . . . accommoda- 
tions limited to less than half ship’s nor- 
mal capacity, cordon bleu Continental cui- 
sine. AIR CONDITIONED DINING ROOM, 
THEATRE, LOUNGES. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


GREEK LINE 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CLEVELAND * CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
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NEXT MONTH 


James Warner Bellah heads our August issue with 
a stirring and revealing picture of ALASKA, our 
next-to-newest frontier and land of the future. 

lf Alaska embodies the spirit of the 20th and 
21st Centuries you'll find the essence of the 18th 
Century in BATH, ENGLAND. Eric Newby, one 
of Holiday's newer young writers, unveils the past 
splendors and lingering elegance of this cele- 
brated spa. Then David Dodge describes another 
dowager—the Céte d’Azur’s HOTEL CARLTON, 
unruffled hostess for five decades to a glittering 
clientele and backdrop today for the antic doings 
of the Cannes International Film Festival. 

Next comes a warm and knowing evocation of 
LIFE IN ITALY by Italian-resident Alan Moore- 
head, and Hammond Innes’ lively account of what 
it's like to be BISCAY-BOUND UNDER SAIL, 
as he and three doughty companions tackle the 
hazards of the English Channel. 

Ogden Nash celebrates the peculiarities of 
TRANSATLANTIC TRANSPORTS 


ioyous bit of poesy; our wine expert, Frank 


in a 


Schoonmaker, unravels the mysteries of FRENCH 
WINES in an informative Holiday Handbook; 
and Down East novelist Winston Brebner presents 
A WAYFARER’S GUIDE TO NEW ENG- 
LAND INNS, where good food is seasoned 
with old-time hospitality. 

In other features we go to Chile to photograph 
one of THE WORLD’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
WOMEN, to the beautiful ALHAMBRA for our 
Landmark, to PORTUGAL for our August Place 
of the Month and to NORTH CAROLINA for a 
Shunpike Tour that carries you from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains to the Outer Banks. 

Rounding out the issue, Clifton Fadiman offers 
some provocative thoughts on PORNOGRAPHY 
IN LITERATURE, and there’s an Antic Arts 


personality piece on the irrepressible Danny Kaye. 


THE EDITORS 
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A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 








Chafing-dish suppers become glorious occasions 
with Hiram Walkers CORDIALS 


Simple the meal, friendly the guests, casual the 
mood. And then, suddenly, a note of excitement 
quickens the pace as host or hostess catches all 
eyes with a jewel-bright bottle of Cordials by 
Hiram Walker. 

It may be just one bottle, like this taste-tingling 
Creme de Menthe, or an assorted trayful. The 
label proclaims your good judgment with the 
words, “Hiram Walker’s.” No strain on the 
budget, either. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 





Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 






Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof « Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, Illinois 
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LADIES’ WARDROBE, $40.00...LADIES’ BEAUTY CASE, $25.00...MEN’S THREE-SUITER, $45.00...MEN’S COMPANION CASE, $25.00 
















Greater wear...won’t show travel knocks! 
Greater style...not a lock in sight! 


Travel carefree! New Silhouette luggage takes to vacationing without a 
sign of wear! Made with featherweight magnesium metal, it travels light. 
Scratch-resistant, scuff-resistant vinyl coverings shed dirt at the touch 
of a damp cloth. 

Arrive proud! Silhouette is styled for modern taste . . . smooth, rounded— 
with hidden locks that can’t spring open. Roomy, luxurious, lined inte- 
riors pack away more family vacation needs. Lovely ladies’ colors: 
Platinum Grey (shown), Biscayne Blue, Dover White, Desert Tan, Oxford 
Grey. Handsome men’s colors: Desert Tan (shown), Oxford Grey. 


COLOR COORDINATED INTERIORS. 


©1959 Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado. Makers of Samsor 





te Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada thru Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. Prices slightly higher. 


